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PREFACE. 

Etbkt chronicle of mannmn has a certain Talue. 
When cus^yms are connected with principles, in theiiNJ 
origin, development, or end, such records hare a 
double importtoce ; andfTt is because we think we* 
efBe fltich a connection Between the faots and inci- 
dents of the Littlepi^ Manuscripts, and certain ^ 
important theories 6t our own time, that we give the 
former to the world. J 

It is perhaps a fault of your professed histoaian, to 
refer too much to philosophical agencies, and too lit* 
tie to those that are humbler. The foundations of 
great events, are often remotely laid in very capri- 
cious and uncalculated passions, motives, or im- 
pulses. Chance has usually as much to do with the 
fortunes of states, as with those of individuals ; or, 
if there be calculations connected vrith them at all, 
they are the calculations of a pdwer superior to an^ 
that exists in man. 

We had been led to tay Ij^ese Manuscripts before 
the world, partly by <Kmsideratiotis of the above na- 
ture, and partly on account of the manner in which 
the two wot^s we have named, *• Satanstoe^' and the 
"Chainbearer," relate directly to the great .New 
York question of the day, anti-rbn^sm ; which ques- 
tion will be found to be pretty fiiHy laid bare, in the 
third and last book of the series, t^hese thuee works, 
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which contain all the Littlepage Manuflcripts, do not 
form sequels to each other, in the sense of personal 
histories, or as narratives ; while they do in that of 
principles. The reader will see that the early career, 
the attachment^ the marriage^ d&o. of Mr: Cornelius 
Littlepage are completely related in the present book, 
for instance; while these of his eoni Mr^ MNNiaunt 
Littlepage, will hb jcnt as fully given in tk^ ^* Chwii- 
bearer," tlB:«nece8tor. h is hoped that the cojaftec- 
lion, which eertainly does exist between ii^se thrM 
w(»rks, mil h»ve more tendency to increase the valua 
of each, than to produce the ordinary efieet of whftt 
m% property oalled aequi^, wUch are knowii to 
lesseq the interest a narrative might ath^rwlse tiavp 
with the reader. Each of these tbree bo<^ has its 
own hero, its own herwne» and its ovm fHCjture of 
manners^ complete ii though tiot^ latter ipay be, and 
is, more or less thuoiwn into relief by its pendant$^ .> 
We^onceii?e mo.npGiogy is aeoessary for tfeatj^ 
the aobjoei of anti-rentism with <tl|e qfmost franli^. 
Qess« Agreeidbty to our vi^ws of the miUtef , ^^ei^^ 
isi^ce of true li^rty among>uA, Urn p^peituityipf 
the instttiUiona, and the safety ^of. public; JxiQral^, W|9r 
all dependent on putting down, whQUy«..abfSoUit^»> 
wd uiic]piAifiedly» t|j^ li|^e ^pd dj^hpiii^fil tfreq^jes 
and statemeijits thai have hem boldly sdyanpe^ IH; 
connection with this; subject*. Jn o^r. vje^v;, Ne^. 
Ycqrk is, at thifi moment, jnuch, thai inost disgraced 
state in. the Union, notwitJbptaiidiug <^ W oev^. 
failed tK^ pty the inter^est 09 h^ publi&.debti and her 
dii^race ari$es from the fact th^at, Jier laws ^re tra^\ 
pled under. fi>ot, >rkhout any effojrtSt at aU Qonimqn^. 
surate with the obj(^t, being made to enforcf them. ^ 
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If tMrds and professions can saye the character of a 
community, all may yet be well ; but if states, like 
individuals, are to be judged by their actions, and 
the ^<tree is to be known by its fruit," Grod help us ! 
For ourselves, we conceive that true patriotism 
consists in laying bare everything like public vice, 
and in calling such things by their right names. 
The great enemy of the race has made a deep inroad 
upon ys, within the last ten or a dozen years, under 
cover of a spurious delicacy on the subject of ex* 
posing national ills ; and it is time that they who 
have not been afraid to praise, when praise was me* 
rited, should not shrink from the office of censuring, 
when the want of timely warnings may be one cause 
of the most fatal evils. The great practical defect 
of institutions like ours, is the circumstance that 
''what is everybody's business, is nobody's business;" 
a neglect that gives to the activity of the rogue a 
very dangerous ascendency over the more dilatory 
correctives of the honest man. 



SATANSTOE. 



CHAPTER I. 



*• Look you* 
Who comes here : a yotmg man, and an old, in solemn talk.** 

AtYimLUUML 

It 13 easy to foresee that this country is destined to uii* 
cbcgo great and rapid changes. Those that more properljr 
b^ng to history, history will doubtless attempt to reoora, 
and probably with the questionable veracity and prejudice 
that are apt to influence the labours of that particular muse ; 
but there is little hope that any traces of American society^ 
in its more familiar aspects, will be preserved among ut, 
through any of Vhe agencies usually employed for such pur* 
poses. Without a stage, in a national point of view at leasty"* 
with scarcely such a thing as a book of memoirs that relates 
to a life passed within our own limits, and totally without 
light literature, to give us simulated pictures of our manners 
and the opinions of the day, I see scarcely a mode by which the 
next generation can preserve any memorials of the distinctive 
usages and thoughts of this. It is true, they will have tra« 
ditions of certain leading features of the colonial society, 
but scarcely any records ; and, should* the next twenty years ^ 
do as much as the last, towards substituting an entirely new ' 
race for the descendants of aur own immediate fathers, it is 
scarcely too much to, predict that even these traditions will 
be lost in the whirl and excitement of a throng of strangers. 
Under all ^he ciroumstances, therefore, I have come to a de? 
termination to make an efibrt, however feeble it may prove, 
to preserve , some vestiges of household life in New York, 
at least ; while I have endeavoured to stimulate certain 
friends in New Jersey, and farther south, to undertake simt* 
lar tasks in those sections of the t^untry. What sucMasss 
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will attend these last applications, is more than I can say ; 
but, in order that the little I may do myself shall not be lost 
for want of support, I have made a solemn request in my 
will, that those who dome aAer me will consent to continue 
this narrative, commitling to paper their own experience, as 
I have here commitfed mine, down as low at least as 'my 
grandson, if I ever have one. Perhaps, by the end of the 
latter's career, they will begin to publish books in America, 
and the fruits of our joint family labours may be thought 
sufficiently matured to be. laid before the world. 

It is possible that which I am now about to write will be 

) thought too homely, to relate to matters much too personal 

and private, to have sufficient interest for the public eye ; 

but it must be remembered that the loftiest interests of man 

^are made up of a collection of those that are lowly; and, 
that he who makes a faithful picture of only a single ijm- 
'Nl porta nt scene in the events of single life, is doing somethn^ 
towards painting the greatest historical piece of his day. 
As I have said before, the leading events of my time will 
find their way ioito the pages of far more- pretending works 
than this of mine, in sodne form or other, with mo]« or less 
of fidelity to the truth, and real events, aiid real motives; 
\vhile the humbler matters it will be mjroffice to record, 
wjll be entirely overlooked by writers who aspire to enrol' 
their names among the Tacituses of former ages. It may 
be well to say here, however, I shall not attenipt the histo« 
rical mood at all, but content myself with giving the feelingSf 
incidents, and interests of what is purely private life, con- 
necting them no farther with things that are of a more 
general nature, than is indispensable to render the narrative 
intelligible and accurate. With these explanations, which 
are made in order Va prevent the person who may happen 
first to commence the perusal qf this manuscript from thrown 
ing it into the fire, as a silly attempt to write a more silly 
fiction, I shall -proceed at once to the commencement of my 
proper ta^. 

^ , J was born on the 3d May, 1737, on a neck of land, called 
Satansloe, in the county of West Chester^ and in the 
Colony of New York ; a part of the widely extended empire 
that then owned the sway of His Sacr«d Majesty, George II., 
King of Great . Britaiqii Ireland, and France^ Defender 

%■ . 
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of the Faith ; and, I may add, the shield and panoply of tho 
Protestant Succession ; God bless him I Before I say 
anything •f my parentage, I will first give the reader soma 
idea of the locus in quo^ and a more precise notion of the 
spot on which I happened first to see the light. 

A *' neck/Vin West Chester and Long Island parlance, 
means something that might be better termed a '' head and 
shoulders," if mere shape aqd dimensions are kept in view. 
Peninsula would be tbe true word, were we describing things 
on a geographical scale ; but, as they are, I find it neces- 
sary to adhere to the local term, which is not altogether 
peculiar to our county, by the way. The ^' neck" or penin- 
sula of Satanstoe, contains just four hundred and sixty- 
three acres and a half of excellent Wqst Chester land ; and 
that, when the stone is hauled and laid into wall, is saying 
as much in its favour as need be said oC any soil on earth* 
It has two miles of beach, and collects a proportionate 
quantity of sea-weed for manure, besides enjoying near a 
hundred acres of salt-meadow and sedges, that are not in- 
cluded in the solid ground of the neck proper. As- my 
father J Major Evans Litllepage, was to inherit this estate 
from his father, Capt. Hugh Littlepage, it might, even at the 
time of my birth, be considered old family property, it having 
indeed, been acquired by my grandfather, through his wife, 
about thirty years afler tbe final cession of the colony to 
the English by its original Dutch owners. Here we had 
lived, then, near half a century, when I was born, in the 
direct line, and considerably longer if we included maternal 
ancestors ; here I now live, at the moment of writing these 
lines, and here I trust my only son is to live afler me. 

Be£>re I enter into a more minute description of Satans- 
toe, it may be well, perhaps, to say a word concerning its 
somewhat peculiar name. The neck lies in the vicinity of 
a well-known pass that is to be found in the narrow arm of 
the sea that separates the island of Mai^attan from its 
neighbour. Long Inland, and which is called Hell Gate. 
Now, there is a tradition, that I confess is somewhat confined 
to the blacks of the neighbourhood, but ^hich says that the 
Father of Lies, on a particular occasion, when he was vio- 
lently expelled from* certain roystering taverns in the New 
Netherlands, made his exit by this well-known dangero\w 
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piis(!s, iind dmwittg^ his foot somewhat hastily from amour 
the lobster-pots that abound in those waters, ie^ing behiM 
him as a print of his passage by that route, the Hog's Back^ 
the Pot, and all the whirlpools and rocks that render navi* 
gation se difficult in that celebrated strait, he placed it httiw 
riedly upon the spot where there now spread^ a largo bay- 
to the southward and eastward of the neck, just touchiD|r 
the latter with the bail of his great toe, as he passed Down- 
East ; from which part of the country some of our peopla 
used to maintain he originally came. Some fancied resem* 
blance to an inverted toe (the devil being supposed to turn 
everything with which he meddles, upside*down,) has been 
Imagined to exist hi the shape and swells of our paternal 
acres ; a fact that has* probably had its influence in perpetu* 
ating the name. 

Satanstoe has the place been called, therefore, from 
time immemoi'ial ; as time is immemorial in a country in 
which civilized time commenced not a century and a half 
ago: and Satanstoe it is called to-day. I confess I «m 
not fond of unnecessary changes, and I sincerely hope this 
neck of land will continue to go by its old appellation, as 
long as the House of Hanover shall sit on the throne of these 
realms ; or as long as water shall run and ^ass ^hall grow. 
There has been an attempt made to persuade the neighbour- 
hood, quite lately, that the name is irreligious and unworthy ' 
of an enlightened people, like this of West Chester; but it 
has met with. Dp great success. It has come from a Con* 
necticut man, wliose father they say is a clergyman of the 
^* standing order ;" so called, I believe, because they stand 
up at prayers ; and Who came among Us himself in the cha- 
racter of a schoolmaster. This young man, I understand, 
has endeavoured to persuade the neighbourhood that Satans* 
toe is a corruption introduced liby the Dutch, from Devil's 
Town; which, in its turn, was a corruption from Dibbleston ; 
the family front which my grandfather's father-in-law pur- 
chased having been, as he says, of tfee name of Dibblee* 
He has got half-a-dozen of the mote sentimental part of our 
society to call the neck Dibbleton ; but the attempt is not 
likely to succeed in the long run, as we are not a people much 
given to altering the language, any molte than the customs 
of bur ancestors. Besided, my Dutch ancestors did not 
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purchase from any Dibblee, no such family ever owning the 
place, that being a bold assumption of the Yankee to make 
out his case the more readily. 

Satanstoe, as it is little more than a good farm in ex- 
tent, so it is little more than a partictllarly'good farm in 
cultivation and embellishment. All the buildings are of 
stone, even to the hog-sties and sheds, with well-pointed 
joints, and fijjd walls that would do credit to a fortified 
place. The ^se is generally esteemed one of the best in 
the Colony, with the exception of a few of the new school. 
It is of only a story and a half in elevation, I adrftit; but the 
rooms under the roof are as good as any of that description 
with which I am acquainted, and their finish is such as 
would do no discredit to the upper rooms of even a Yoric 
dwelling. The buildipg is in the shape of an L, or two 
sides of a parallelogram, one of which shows a front of 
seventy-five, and the other of fifty feet. Twenfy-six feet 
make the depth, from outside to outside of the walls. The 
best room had a carpet, that covered two-thirds of the entire 
dimensions of the floor, even in my boyhood, and there were 
oil-cloths in most of the better passages. The bufiet in the 
dining-room, or smallest parlour, was particularly admired ; 
and I question if 4here be, at this hour, a handsomer in the 
county. The rooms were well-sized, and of fair dimen- 
sions, the larger parlours embracing the whole depth of the 
house, with proportionate widths^ while the ceilings were 
higher than common, being eleven feet, if we except the 
places occupied by the larger beams of the chamber floors. 

As there was money in the family, besides the Neck, and 
the Littlepages had held the king's commissions, my £^her 
having once been an ensign, and my grandfather a captain, 
in the regular army, each in the earlier portion of his life, 
we always ranked among the gentry of the oounty. We 
happened to be in a part -of Westchester in which were none 
of the very large estates, and Satanstoe passed for property 
of a certain degree of imporfancfe, It is true, the Morrises 
were at Morrisania, and the Felipses, or Philipses, as these 
Bohemian counts were then called, had a manor on the 
HuSson, that, extended within a dozen miles of us, and a 
younger branch of the de Lanceys had established itself 
even much nearer, while the Van Cortlandtq, or a branch 

Vot.I. — 2 ^ 
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of them, too, dwelt near Kingsbridge ; Init these w«« all 

people who were at thread of the Colony, and with whom 
none of the minor genlry attempted to vie. As it was, 
therefore, the Littlepages held a very reapectabie position 
between the higher class of the yeomanry and those who, 
by their estates, education, connections, official rank, and 
hereditary consideration, formed what might be justly 
called the aristocracy of the Colony. Botl^my father ana 
grandfather had sat in the Assembly, in thJrtime, and, as 
I have heard elderly people say, with credit, too.. As for 
my father, t)n one occasion, he made a speech that occupied 
eleven minutes in the delivery, — a proof that he had some* 
thing to say, and which was a source of great, but, I trust, 
humble felicitation in the family, down to the day of his 
death, and even afterwards. 

Then the military services of the family stood us in for a 
great deal. In that day it was something to be an ensign 
even in the nwlitia, and a far greater thing to have the same 
rank in a regular regiment. It is true, neither of my pre- 
decessors served very long with the King's troops, my father 
in particular selling out at tffe end of his second campaign ; 
but the military experience, and I may add the military 
glory each aequired in youth, did them gpod service for all 
the rest of their days* Both were commissioned in the 
militia, and my father actually rose as high as major in 
that branch of the service, that being the rank he held, and 
the title he bore, for the last fifteen years of his life. 

My mother was of Dutch extraction on both sides, her 
father having been a Blauvelt, and her mother a Van Busser* 
I have heard it said that there was even a relationship b^ 
tween the Stuyvesants and the V^n Cortlandts, and the 
Van Bussers; but I am not able to point out the actual 
degree and precise nature of the affinity. I presume it was 
nof very near, or my information would have been more 
minute, I have always understood that my mother brought 
my father thirteen hundiid pounds for dowry (currency, 
not sterling), which, it n\ust be confessed, was a very genteel 
fortune for a young woman in 1733. Now, I very well 
know that six, eight, and ten thousand pounds sometiibes 
fell in, in this manner, and even much more in the high 
families ; but no one need be ashamed, who looks back fifty 
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years, and fiods that his mother brought a thousand pounds 
to her husband. 

I was neither an only child, nor the eldest-born. There 
was a son who preceded me, and two daughters succeeded, 
but they all died in infancy, leaving me in effect the only 
offspring for my parents to cherish and educate. My little 
brother monopolised the name of Evans, and living for 
some time after I was christened, I got the Dutch appella- 
tion of my maternal grandfather, for my share of the family 
nomenclature, which happened to be Cornelius — Corny 
was consequently the diminutive by which I was known to 
aft the whites of my acquaintance, for the fir$t sixteen or 
eighteen years of my liie, and to my parents as long as 
they lived. Corny Littlepage is not a bad name, in itself, 
and I trust they who do me the favour to read this manu* 
script, Will lay it down with the feeling that the name is 
none the worse for the use I have made of it. 

I have said that both my father and grandfather, each in 
his day, sat in the assembly; my father twice, and my 
grandfather only once. Although we lived so near the 
borough of West Chester, it was not for that place they sat, 
but for the county, the de Lanceys and the Morrises con- 
tending for the octroi of the borough, in a way that left 
little chance for the smaller fishes to swim in the troubled 
water they were so certain to create. Nevertheless, this 
political elevation brought my father out, as it might be, 
before the world, and was the means of giving him a per- 
sonal consideration he might not have otherwise enjoyed. 
The benefits, and possibly some of the evils of thus being 
drawn out from the more regular routine of our usually 
peaceable lives, may be made to appear in the course of this 
narrative. 

I have ever considered myself fortunate in not haying 
been born in the earlier and infhnt days of the colony, 
when the interests at stake, and the events by which they 
were influenced, were not of a magnitude to give the mind 
and the hopes the excitement and enlargement that attend 
the periods of a more advanced civilization, and of more 
important incidents. In this respect, my own appearance 
in this world was most happily timed, as any one will see 
who will consider the state and importance of the colony in 
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the middle of the present century. New York couid not 
have contained many less than seventy thousand souls, ia- 
eluding both colours, at the time of my birth, for it is sup- 
posed to contain quite a hundred thousand this day on 
which I am now writing. In such a community, a raaa 
has not only the room, but the materials on which to figure ; 
whereas, as I have often heard him say, my father, when 
he was born, was one of less than half of the smallest 
number I have just named. I have been grateful for this 
advantage, and I trust it will appear, by evidence that will 
be here afforded, that I have not lived in a quarter of tte 
world, or in an age, when and where, and to which greA 
events have been altogether strangers. 

My earliest recollections, as a matter of course, are of 
Satanstoe and the domestic fireside. In my childhood and 
youth, I heard a great deal said of the Protestant Succession, 
the House of Hanover, and King George II. ; all mixed up 
•• with such names as those of George Clinton, Gen. Monckton, 
Sir Charles Hardy, James de Lancey, and Sir Danvers 
Osborne, his official I'epresentatives in the colony. Every 
age has its old and its las^ wars, and I can well remember 
that which occurred between the French in the Canadas 
and ourselves, in 1744. I was then sevaa years old, and it 
was an event to make an impression on a child of that 
tender age. My honoured grandfather was then living, as 
he was long afterwards, and he took a strong interest in the 
military movements of the period, as was natural for an 
old soldier. New York had no connection with the cele» 
brated expedition that captured Louisbourg, then the Gibral- 
tar of America, in 1745 ; but this could not prevent an old 
soldier like Capt. Littlepage from entering into the afliiir 
with all his heart, though forbidden to use his band. As 
the reader may not be aware of all the secret springs that 
set public events in motioti, it may be well here to throw in 
a few words in the way of explanation. 

There was and is little sympathy, in the way of national 
feeling, between the colonies of New Eiigland and those 
which lie farther south. We are all loyal, those of the 
•ast as well as those of the south-west and south ; but there 
is, and ever has been, so wide a difierence in our customs, 
origins, religious opinions, and histories, as to cause a broad 
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moral line, in the way of feeling, to be drawn between tlw 
colony of New York and those that lie east of the Byram 
river. I have heard it said that most of the emigrants to 
the New England states came from the west of England, 
where many of their social peculiarities and much of their 
language are still . to foe traced, while the colonies farther 
south have received their population from the more central 
eounties, and those sections of the island that are supposed 
lo be less provincial and peculiar. I do not affirm that such 
is literally the &ct, though it is well known that we of New 
York have long been accustomed to regard our neighbours 
of New England as very different from ourselves, whilst, I 
dare say, our neighbours of New England have regarded 
us as ^fierent from themselves, and insomuch removed 
from perfection. 

Let all this be as it may, it is certain New England is a ; 
portion of the empire that is set apart firom the rest, for 
good or for evil. It got its name from the circumstance 
that the English possessions were met, on its western 
boundary, by those of the. Dut<^, who, were thus separated 
from the other colonies of purely AngloSaxon origin, by 
. a wide distrjct that was much larg^ in surface than the 
mother country itself. I am afraid there is something in 
the character of these Anglo-Saxons that predisposes them 
to laugh and turn up th»r noses at other races ; for I have 
remarked that the natives of the parent land itself, who 
come among us, show this disposition even as it respects 
us of New York and those of New England, while the 
people of the latter region manifest a feeling towards us, 
their ni^ghboiH*Sy that fMBirtakes of anything but the hura^* 
ity that is thought to grace that christkn character to which 
they are particularly fcmd of laying cbdm. 

My grandfather was a native of the old country, however, 
and he entered but little into the colonial jealou«es. He 
had lived from boyhood, and had married in-New York, and 
was not apt to betray any of the overweening notions of 
superiority that we sometiotes encountered in native*bom 
Englishmen, though I can remember instances in which he 
would point out the defects in our civilization, and others in 
which he dwelt with pleasure on the grandeur and power 
c^ his own island. I dare say this was all right, for ftw 

a* 



aitioiig nt haxm ^er been dnposed lo dbpnte th« josl 
sopretnaGy of England in all things that are dedirable^and 
which form the basis of human excellence. 
> I well remember a journey Capt. Hugh Littlepage made 
to Boston, in 174$, in order to look at the preparations that 
wolre making for the great expedition. Although his own 
colony had no connection with this enterpfise, in a military 
point of view, his previous* service rendered him an object 
of interest to the military men then assembled along the 
eoast of New England. It has been said the expedition 
against Loujsbourg, then the strongest place in Amertoa, 
wa» planned by a lawyer, led by a merchant, and executed 
by husbandmen and mechanics; but this, though true as a 
whole, was a rule that had its e^ioeptions. There were many 
old soldiers who had seen the service of this continent in 
the previous wars, and among them were several of my 
grandfather's former acquahitances. With these he passed 
many a cheerful hour, previously to the day of sailings and 
I have oflen thought since, that my presence alone prevented 
fakn from making one in the fleet. The reader will think I 
was young, perhaps, to be io far from home on such an 
occasion, but it happened in this wiset My excellent mother . 
thought I had come out of the small-pox with some sythp^ 
toms tbf^t might be benefited by a journey, and she pro* 
vailed on her father-ip-Iaw to let me be of the party when 
he lefl home to visit Boston in the tvinter of 1744-^6, At 
that early day moving cibout was not always convenient in 
^lese colonies, and my grandfather travelling in a sleigh 
that was proceeding east with some private stores that had 
been collected for the expedition, iF presented a favourable 
bpportunity to send me along with my venerable progenitor, 
who very good-naturedly consented to let me commence my 
travels under his own immediate auspices. 

The things i saw on this occasion hafve had a material 
influence on my future life. I got a love of adventure, and 
particularly of military parade and grandettr, that has since 
led me into more than one difficulty. Capt. Hugh Little* 
page, my grand^ther, wte delighted with all he saw untit 
afler the expedition had sailed, when he began to grumble 
on the subject of the religious observaflices that the piety of 
the Puritans blended wich meet of their oth^r movements* 
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(hi ffa& 9iC6re of religion there was ft mftrked ditfefeftoe ; i 
ttiuy sftt there is still a marked differeooe between New 
Englatia and New York. The people of New England 
oertainly did, and possibly may still, look npon us <^ New 
If ork as little better than heathens ; while we of New York 
assuredly did, and for anything I know to the contrary 
may yet, regard them as canters, and by necessary connect 
tion, hypocrites. I shall not t&ke it on myself to say which 
party is right; though it has often occurred to my mind that 
it would be better had New England a little less ssAf- 
righteousness, and New York a little more righteousness, 
wHhout the self. Stilt, in th»way of pounds, shillings and 
pence, we will net turn our backs upon them any day, being , 
on the whole rather the most trustworthy of the two as 
Tes^)ects money ; more especially in all such cases in which 
our neighbour's goodf can be appropriated without having 
recourse to absolutely direct means. Such, at any rate, is 
the New York opinion, let them think as they please about 
it on the other side of Byram. 

My grandfather met an old fellow-campaigner, at Boston, 
of the name of Hight, Major Hight, as he was called, who 
had comf to see the prepamtions, too ; and the old soldiers 
passed most of the time together. The Major was a Jersey* 
man, and had been sqmewhat of a free-lirer in his time, 
retaining some of the propensities of his youth in o]d age, 
as is apt to be the case with those who ctlltiyate a vice as 
if it were a hot-house plant. The Major was fond of his 
bottle, drinking heavily of Madeira, of which there was 
fhen a good stock in Boston, for he brought some on him- 
self; and i can remember vario^^s scenes that occurred be- 
tween him and my grandfather, after dhxner, as they sat 
fliscoursing in the tavern on the progress of things, iand the 
prospers for the future. Had these two old soldiers bee^ 
of the troops of the province in which they Were, it would 
haVe besn " Major" and " Captain" at every breath ; for no 
part of Iheearth is fonder of titles than pur eastern brethren ;* 
^whereas, I must think we had some claims to more true 
simplicBy of character and habits, notwithstanding New 

■ Jl ■ I ■ , ■ • ! 'I ll ■ » ■■■ ■ .1 ■ 

* It will be remembered Mr. Littlepage wrote more than seventy 
veara ago> when this distinction might exclusively belong to the Bast^ 
but the Weft haa now some claim to it, also. 
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York h«s ever been thought the most aristocratical of all 
the northern colonies. Having been intimate from early, 
youth, my two old soldiers familiarly called each other Joey 
and Hodge, the latter being the abbreviation of one of my 
grandfather's . names,* Roger, when plain Hugh was not 
used, as sometimes happened between them. Hugh Rogev 
Littlepage, I ought to have said, was my grandfather^ 
name. . 

^' I should like these Yankees better, if they prayed less, 
my old ffiend," said the Major, one day, after they had beea 
discussing the appearances of things, and speaking between 
the puffs of his pipe. " I c^n see no great use in losing 
so much time, by making these halts to pray, when the cam- 
paign is fairly opened." 

' " It was always their way, Joey," my grandfather an- 
swered, taking his time, as is customary with smokers. *' I 
remember when we were out together, in the year '17, that 
the New England troops always had their parsons, who 
acted as a sort of second colonels. They tell me His Ex- 
cellency has ordered a weekly fast, for public prayers, during 
tl>e whole of this campaign." 

" Ay, Master Hodge, praying and plundering ; so they 
go on," returned the Major, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, preparatory to filling it anew ; an employment that 
gave him an Opportunity to give vent to his feelings, without 
pausing to puff.—" Ay, Master Qodge, praying and plun- 
dering ; so they go on. Now, do you remember old Watson, 
who wais in the Massachusetts Levies, in the year '12 ?•— old 
Tom Watson ; he that was a sub under Barnwell, in our 
Tuscarora expedition?" , 

My grandfather nodded Itis head in assent, that being.the 
only reply the avocation of smoking rendered convenient, 
just at that moment, unless a sort of affirmatory srunt could 
be construed into an auxiliary. m 

'.' Well, he has a son going in this affair; and eld Tom, 
or Colonel Watson, as he is now very particular to be called, 
is dow:n here with his wife and two daughters, to see the 
ensign off« I went to pay the old fellow a visit, Hodge ; and 
found him, and the mother and sisters, all as busy as bees 
in gettiiig young Tom's baggage ready for a march. There 
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]tif hk whole equipment before my eyes, and I had a favour* 
able occasion to examine it at my leisure." 

** Whkh you did with all your mighj^ or you 're not the 
Joe Hight of the year '10," said my grandfather, taking his 
turn wit^ the ashes and the tobacco-box. 

Old Hight was now puffing away like a blacksmith who 
is strifing 16 obtain a white heat, and it was some time before 
he*could get out the proper reply to this half-assertion> halA 
interrogatory sort of remark. 

" You may be sure of that," he at length ejaculated ; when, 
certain of his light, he proceeded to tell the whole story, 
stopping occasionally to pufi^, lest he should lose the ** vantage 
ground" he had just obtained. ** What d'ye think of half- 
a^ozen strings of red onions, (or one item in a subaltern's 
stores!" 

My grandfather grunted again, in a way that might very 
weU pass for a laugh. 

«♦ You 're certain they were red, Joey 1" he finally asked. 

^«As red as his regimentals. Then there was a jug, filled 
with molasses, that is as big as yonder demijohn ;" glancing 
at the vessel which contain^ his own private stores. '^ But 
I should have thought nothing of these, a large empty sack 
attracting much of my attention. I could not imagine what 
young Tom could want of such a sack ; but, on broaching 
the subject to the Major^ 1^ very frankly gave me to under- 
stand that Louisbourg was thought to be a rich town, and 
there was no telling what luck, or Providwice — yes, by 
Greorgel^^he called it Promdencef — might throw in his son 
Tommy's way. Now that the sack was empty, and had an 
easy time^f it,the girls would put his bible and hymn-book in 
itj as a place where the young man would be likely to look 
for them. . I dare say, Hodge, you never had either bible 
or hymn-W)k, in any of your numerous campaigns ?" 

*' No, nor a plunder-sack, nor a molasses^-jug, nor strings 
of red onions/' growled my grandfather in reply. • 

How well I remember that evening ! A vast deal of colo* 
nial prejudice and neighbourly antipathy made themselves 
apparent in the conversation of the two veterans; who 
seemed to entertain a strange sort of contemptuous respect 
for their fellow-subjects of New England; who, in their 
turn, I make not the smallest <|oubt, paid them off in kind-^ 



with lUi tta^ ^upe^liouBoess and reproach, aod with amuy 
grains less of the respect. 

That nighti M^jor Hight and.Capt* Hugh Roger Little- 
page, bpth got a litfie how*oonGie<you-so, drinking buoaperg 
to the success of what they called '* the Yao^ee exp^ition," 
ev^ j^t the moment they were indulging in constant aide 
hits at the failings and habits of the people^ These macks 
of neighbourly infirmity are not peculiar to the people <if 
the adjacent provinces of New York and of New England* 
I have often remarked that the English think and talj^ yery 
much of the French, as the Yankees speak of us ; while ibp 
f*rench, so far as I have be^ able to understand their some* 
what luuntelligible langoage—rwlHch seemd never to hive a 
beginning nor an end*— treat the English as the Puritans of the 
Old World. As I have already intimated, we were not veury 
reimrkable for religion in New Yorki in my younger days ; 
wliUe it would be just the word, were I to say that religioa 
was c(m9piQW)U9 among our eastern neighbours. I remem- 
her to have heard my grandfather say, he was once ac- 
^U«iiated' with ft Col. Heatbcote^ an Englishman, like himself 
by birth^ and a brother of a certain Sir Gilbert Heathcotd, 
who. was formerly a leading man in the Bank of EngLand. 
This Col. Heathcote came among us young, and married 
here, leaving his posterity behind him ; and was lord of tha 
mainor of Sca;r^dale and Mamaroneck, in our county of 
West Chester. Well, this Col. Heathcote told nuy: graiiid- 
lather, speaking on the subject of religion, that he had been 
much shocked, on arriving in this country, at discovering 
the neglected condition of religion in the Colony; mor9 
especially on Long Island ^^^here the people lived in a sort 
of helEkthenish condition, .^ng a man of mark^ and con- 
nected with the government, The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foird^ Parts, applied to him # aid it in 
spreading the truths of the bible in the colony. The Colooel 
was glad enough to comply ; and I remember n^y grapd-^ 
&ther said, his friend told him of the answer he returned to 
these good persons in England. << I was so struck with the 
heajthenish OHidition of the people, on my arriving here," 
he wrote to them, <^ that, commanding the militia of the 
QOloiny« I ordered the captains of the di^rent companies to 
caUlhetr n)iBa U^ther, eaeh Sunday at aUnris^, and uy drill 



iheiCn iitttii sunset; unless they would consent to leptur to 
oatiie convenient place, and listen to morning and evening 
prayer^ and to two wholesoine sermons, read by some suit* 
able person, in which case the men were to be excused from 
drill."* I do not think this would be found necessary iai 
New JEkigland at least, where many of the people woilld \jm 
likely to prefer drilling to preaching. 

But all this gossip about the moral condition of the adja# 
cent cdonies of New Yoric and New England is leading ma 
horn the narrative, and does not promise much for the coft* 
dection and interest of the remainder of the manuacripC* 



CliAPtER II. 

^1 would there were up age between ten and three-«nd4wdnty; 
or that youth would sleep out the rest" 

if is not necessary for me to say much' of the first four* 
leen years of my life. They passed like the childhood and 
youth of the sons of most geiklemenin our colony, at that 

day, with this distinctioog however. There was a class 

■I,, II .1 1.1 . , ■ ■ ■ ■ .., ■■■-.., . . I ■ I ■ ^ 

* On the subject of this story, the editor can say he has seen a 
published letter from Col. Heathcote^ who died more th&n a century 
sinee, at Mamaroneck, West Chestei^ Co., in which that gentleman 
giyes the Society for the propagation of the gospel an account of his 
■praeeedings, that agrees almost veriatim with the account of thd 
piatter that is here 'given by Mr. Cornelius Littlepage. The house 
in which Cgi. Heaihcote dwelt was destvoyed by fire, a short time 
before the revolution ; but the property on which it stood, and the 
present buildings belong at this moment to his grcat>grandson, the 
Rl Sev. Wm. HeatheafB de Lancey, tile Bishop of Weitevn Kew York. 

On the eubjebt of iheptAnder^ the editor wiS remark; that a near 
jBonnection, wbese grandnither was a Mi^or at the taking of Louis- 
bour|p, and who was subsequently one of the first Brigadiers appointed 
in 1775, has lately shown him a letter written to that officer, during 
the expedition^ by his father ; in which, blended with a great deal of 
pleiis eounsel, and some really excellent reUgioas ««hottittion, is fta 
•ttmest inquiry after the jrfiMMl<r;-^£iKiToa. 
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among us which educated its boys at home. This was not, 
a very numerous class, certainly, nor<,was it always the. 
highest in point of fortune and rank. Many of the large 
proprietors were of Dutch origin, as a matter of course ; and. 
tliese seldom, if ever, sent their children to England to be 
teught anything, in my boyhood. I understand that a few 
are getting over their ancient prejudices, in this particular^ 
and begin to fancy Oxford* or Cambridge may be quite as 
learned schools as that of Leyden ; but, no Van, in my boy- 
hood, oould have been made to believe this. Many of the 
Dutch proprietors gave their children very little educatioi^ 
in any way or form, though most of them imparted lessons 
of probity that were quite as useful as learning, had the two 
things been really inseparable. For my part, while I admit 
there is a great deal of knowledge going up and down the 
land, that is just of the degree to trick a fellow*creature out 
of his rights, I shall never subscribe to the opinion, which 
is so prevalent among the Dutch portion of our population, 
and which holds the doctrine that the schools^of the New 
England provinces are the reason the descendants of the 
Puritans do not enjoy the best of reputations, in this respect. 
I believe a boy may be well taught, and made all the honour 
for it ; though, I admit, there may be, and is, such a thing 
-as training a lad in false notions, as well as training him 
in those that are true. . But, we had a class, principally of 
Epglish extraction, that educated its sons well; usually 
sending them home, to the great English schools, and finish- 
ing at the universities. These persons, however, lived prin- 
cipally in town, or, having estates on the Hudson, passed 
their winters there. To ftis class the Littlepages did not 
belong ; neither their habits nor their fortunes tempting them 
to so high a flight. For myself, I was taught enough Latin 
and Greek to enter college, by the Rev. Thomas Worden, 
an English divine, who was rector of St. Jude's, the parish 
to which our family properly belonged. This gentleman 
was esteemed a good scholar, and was very popular among 
the gentry of the county ; attending all the dinners, clubs, 
races, balls, and other diversions that were given by them, 
within ten miles of his residence. His sermons were pithy 
and short ; and he always spoke of your half-hour preachers, 
as illiterate pfosers, who did not understand how to condense 
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their thoughts. Twenty minutes were his gauge, though I 
remember to have heard my father say, he had known him 
preach all offwenty-two. When he compressed down to four- 
teen, my grandfather invariably protested he was delightful. 

I remained with Mr. Worden until I could translate the 
two first iEneids, and the whole of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, pretty readily; and then my father and grandfather, 
the last in particular, for the old gentleman had a great idea 
of learning, began to turn over in their minds, the subject of 
the college to which I ought to Se sent. Wc had the choice 
of two, in both of which the learned languages and the 
sciences are taught, to a degree, and in a perfection, that is 
Surprising for a new country. These colleges are Yale, at 
New Haven, in Connecticut, and Nassau Hall, which was 
then at Newark, New Jersey, after having been a short 
time at Elizabethtown, but which has since been established 
at Princeton. Mr. Worden laughed at both ; said that nei- 
ther had as much learning as a second-rate English gram* 
mar-school ; and that a lower-form boy, at Eton or West- 
minster, could take a master's degree at either, and pass for 
a prodigy in the bargain. My father, who was born in the 
colonies, and had a good deal of the right colony feeling, 
was nettled at this, I remember; while my grandfather, being 
old-country born, but colony educated, was at a loss how to 
view the matter. The captain had a great respect for his 
native land, and evidently considered it the paradise.of this 
earth, though his recoUecpons of it were not very distinct; 
but, at the same time, he loved Old York, and West Chester 
in particular, where he had married and established himself 
at Satan's Toe; or, as he spelt it, and as we all have spelt 
it, now, this many a day, Satanstoe. I was present at the 
conversation which decided the question, as regarded my 
future education, and which took place in the common par- 
lour, around a blazing fire, about a week before Christmas, 
the year I. was fourteen. There were present Capt. Hugh 
Roger, Major Evans, my mother, the Rev. Mr. Worden, and 
an old gentleman of Dutch designation and extraction, of 
the name of Abraham Van Vallcenburgh, but who was fami- 
liarly called, by his friends, 'Brom Pollock, or Col. Pollock 
or Volleck, as the last happen to be more or less ceremo- 
nious, or more or less Dutch. Pollock, I think, however 

Vol. L — 8 
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was the favourSe pronunciation. This Col. Van Valken-*" 
burgh was an old brother-soldier of my falher's^nd, indeed, 
a relation, a sort of a cousin through my greatgrandmother, 
besides being a man of much consideration and substance. 
He lived in Rockland, just across the Hudson, but never 
failed to pay a visit to Satanstoe at that season of the year. 
On the present occasion, he was accompanied by his son 
Dirck, who was my friend, and just a year my junior. 

"Veil, den," — the colonel commenced the discourse by- 
saying, as he tapped the ashes out of his pipe for the second 
time that evening, having first taken a draught of hot flip, 
a beverage much in vogue then, as well as now, — " vell,| 
den, Evans, vat is your intention as to ter poy ? Vill he pe 
college-rarnt, like as his grant-fat'er, or only school-l'arnt, 
like as his own father ?" The allusion to the grandfather 
being a pleasantry of the colonel's, who insisted that all the 
old-country born were " college-l'arnt" by instinct. 

." To own the trlith, 'Brom," my father answered, " this 
is a point that is not yet entirely settled, for these are dif- 
ferent opinions as to the place to which he shall be sent, 
even admitting that he is to be sent at all." 

The colonel fastened his full, projecting, blue eyes on my 
father, in a way that pretty plainly expressed surprise. 

*' Vat, den, is dere so many colleges, dat it is hart to 
choose?" he said. 

" There are but two that can be of any use to us, for 
Cambridge is much too distant to think of sending the boy 
so far. Cambridge v/as in our thoughts at one time, but 
that is given up." • . 

*' Vhere, den, ist Camprige ?" demanded the Dutchman, 
removing his pipe to ask so important a question, a cere-, 
mony he usually thought unnecessary. 

" It is a New Englaniccollege — near Boston ; not half a 
day's journey distant, I fancy." 

" Don't sent Cornelius dere," ejaculated the colonel, con- 
triving to get these words out alongside of the stem of the 
pipe. 

*' You think not. Col. Pollock," put in the anxious mother; 
" may I ask the reason for that opinion ?" 
j " Too much Suntay, Matam Littlepage — the poy wilt be 
' sp'ilt by ter mij^sters. He will go away an honest lat, and 
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cdPb pack a rogue. He will I'arn how to bray and to 
cheat." ^ 

" Hoity toity 1 my noble colonel !" exclaimed the Rev. 
Mr. Worden, affecting more resentment than he felt. 
" Then you fancy the clergy, and too much Sunday, will 
be sip to convert an honest youth into a knave !" 

The colonel made no answer, continuing to smoke very 
philosophically, though he took occasion, while he drew the 
pipe out of his mouth, in one of its periodical removals, to 
make a significant gesture with it towards the rising sun, 
which all present understood lo mean " down east," as it is 
usual to say, when we mean to designate the colonies of 
New England. That he was understood by the Rev. Mr. 
Worden, is highly probable ; since that gentleman con- 
tinued to turn the flip of one vessel into another, by way of 
more intimately blending the ingredients of the mixture, 
quite as ^olly as if there had been no reflection on his 
trade. 

« What do you think of Yale, friend 'Brom 1" asked my 
father, who understood the dumb-show as well as any of 
them. 

*« No tiflferetice, Evans ; dey all breaches and brays too 
much. Goot men have no neet of so much religion. 
Vhen a man is really goot, religion only does him harm. 
I mean Yankee religion." 

"I halve another objecti(Mi to Yale," observed Capt. Hugh 
Roger, " which is their English." 

« Och !" exclaimed the Colonel — ^*' Deir English is horri- 
ple ! Wuss dan ast to us-Tutch." 

«* Well, 1 was not aware of that," observed my father. 
"They are English, sir, as well as ourselves, and why 
should they not speak the language as well as we ?" 

" Why toes not a Yorkshireman, or a Cornishman, speak 
as veil as a Lonnoner ? I tell you what, Evans, I '11 pet the 
pest game-cock on ter Neck, against the veriest tunghill the 
parson hast, ter Presitent of Yale calls peen, pen, ant 
roof, ruff*-— and so on." 

" My birds are all game,** put in the divine ; " I keep no 
other breed." 

" Surely, Mr. Worden, you do not countenance cock- 
fights by your presence 1" my mother said, using as much 
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of reproach in her manner as comported with the holy c^HK^ 
of the party she addressed, and j^ith her oWn gentle nature. 
The Colonel winked at my father, and laughed through his 
pipe, an exploit he might have been said to perform almost 
hourly. My father smiled in return ; for, to own the truth, 
he had been present at such sports on one or two occasifts, 
when the parson's curiosity had tempted him to peep in 
also ; but my grandfather looked grave and much in earnest. 
As for Mr. Worden himself, he met the imputation like a 
man. To do him justice, if he were not an ascetic, 
neither was he a whining hypocrite, as is the case with too 
many of thpse who aspire to be disciples and ministers of 
our blessed Lord. 

"Why not, Madam Littlepage?" Mr. Worden stoutly 
demanded. " There are worse places than cock-pits ; for, 
mark me, I never bet — no, not on a horse-race, even ; and 
that is an^ccasion on which any gentleman migl^ venture 
a few guineas, in a liberal, frank, way. There are so few 
amusements for people of education in this country, Madam 
Littlepage, that one is not to be too particular. If there 
were hounds and hunting, now, as there are at home, you 
should never hear of me at a cock-fight, I can assure you." 

** I must say I do not approve of cock-fights," rejoined 
my mother meekly ; " and I hope Corny will never be 
seen at one. No — never — never." 

" Dere you're wrong, Matam Littlepage," the Colonel 
remarked, " for ter sight of ter spirit of ter cocks wilt give 
ter boy spirit himself. My Tirck, dere, goes to all in ter 
neighbourhoQt, and he is a game-cock himself, let me tell 
you. Come, Tirck — come — cock-a-doodle-doo 1" 

This was true all round, as I very well knew, young 93 
I was. Dirck, who was as slow-moving, as dull-seeming, 
and as anti-mercurial a boy to look at as one could find in 
a thousand, was thorough game at the bottom, and he had 
been at many a main, as he had told me himself. How 
much of his spirit was derived from witnessing such scenes 
I will not take on me to affirm ; for, in these later times, I 
have heard it questioned whether such exhibitions do really 
improve the sp'fectator's courage or not. But Dirck had 
pluck, and plenty of it, and in that particular, at least, his 
father was not mistakea, The Colonel's opinion alway« 



onrried weight with my mother, both on account of hia 
Dutch extraction, and on account of his well-established 
probity ; for, to own the truth, a text or a sentiment from 
him had far more weight with her than the same from the 
clergyman. She was silenced on the subject of cock* 
fighting for the moment, therefore, which gave Capt. Hugh 
Roger further opportunity to pursue that of the English 
language. The grandfather, who was an inveterate lover 
of the sport, would have cut in to that branch of the dis- 
course, but he had a great tenderness for my mother, whom 
everybody loved by the way, and he commanded himself, 
glad to find that so important an interest had fallen into 
hands as good as those of the Colonel. He would just 
as soon be absent from church as be absent from a cock- 
fight, and he was a very good observer of religion. 

" I should have sent Evans to Yale, had it not been for 
the miserable manner of speaking English they have ia 
New England," resumed my grandfather ; " and I had no 
wish to have a son who might pass for a Cornish man. We 
shall have to send this boy to Newark, in New Jersey. The 
distance is not so great, and we shall be certain he will not 
get any of your round-head notions of religion, too. Col. 
'Brom, you Dutch are not altogether free from these dis- 
tressing follies. 

" Debbie a pit !" growled the Colonel, through his pipe ; 
for no devotee of liberalism and latitudinarianism in religion 
could be more averse to extra-piety than he. The Colonel, 
however, was not of the Dutch Reformed ; he was an Epis- 
copalian, like ourselves, his mother having brought this 
branch of the Pollocks into the church ; and, consequently, 
, he entered into all our feelings on the subject of religion, 
heart and hand. Perhaps Mr. Worden was a greater favour- 
ite with no member of the four parishes over vjaich he pre- 
sided, than with Col. Abraham Van Valkenburgh. 

"I should think less of sending Corny to Newark,'* 
added my mother, " was it not for crossing the water." 

" Crossing the water !" repeated Mr. Worden. " The 
Newark we mean. Madam Littlepage, is not at home : the 
Jersey of which we speak is the adjoining colony of that 
name." 

" 1 am aware of that, Mr. Worden ; but it is not possible 
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to get to Newark, without making that terrible voyage W^ 
tween New York and Powles' Hook. No, sir, it is impos- 
sible ; and every time the child comes home, that risk will 
have to be run. It would cause me many a sleepless 
night!" 

." He can go by Tobb's Ferry, Matam Litttlepage," quietly 
observed the Colonel. 

"Dobb's Ferry can be very little better than that by 
Powles' Hook," rejoined the tender mother. " A ferry is a 
ferry; and the Hudson will be the Hudson, from Albany to 
New York. So water is water." 

As these were all self-evident propositions, they produced 
a pause in the discourse ; for men do not deal with new ideas 
as freely as they deal with the old. 

" Dere is a way, Evans, as you and I know py experi- 
ence," resumed the Colonel, winking again at my father, 
" to go rount the Hudson altoget'er. To pe sure, it is a 
long way, and a pit in the woots ; but petter to untertake 
dat, than to haf the poy lose his I'arnin'. Ter journey might 
be made in two mont's, and he none the wuss for ter exer- 
cise. Ter Major and I were never heartier dan when we 
we're operating on the he't waters of the Hutson. I will tell 
Corny the roat." 

My mother saw that her apprehensions were laughed at, 
and she had the good sense to be silent. The discussion 
did not the less proceed, until it was decided, after an hour 
more of weighing the pros and the consy that I was to be 
sent to Nassau Hall, Newark, New Jersey, and was to 
move from that place with the college, whenever that event 
might happen. 

" You will send Dirck there, too," my father added, as 
soon as the affair in my case was finally determined. " It 
would be a pity to separate the boys, after they have been 
so long together, and have got to be so much used to each 
other. Their characters are so identical, too, that they 
are more like brothers than very distant relatives." 

" Dey will like one anot'er all de petter for pein' a little 
tifferent, den," answered the Colonel, drily. 

Dirck and I were no more alike than a horse resembles 
a mule. 

" Ay, but Dirck is a lad who will do honour to an edu- 
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cation — ^he is solid and thoughtful, and iearning wi!l not be 
thrown away on such a youth. Was he in England, that 
sedate lad might get to be a bishop," 

" I want no pishops in my family, Major Evans ; nor do 
I want any great I'arnin'. None of us ever saw a college, 
and we have got on fery veil. I am a colonel and a mem- 
per ; iny fat'er was a colonel and a memper ; and my grand- 
fet'er woult have peen a colonel and a memper, but dere 
vast no colonels and no mempers in his time ; though Tirck, 
yonter can be a colonel and a memper, wil'out crosling dat 
terriple ferry that frightens Matam LiUlepage so much." 

There was usually a little humour in all Col. Pollock said 
and did, though it must be owned it was humour afler a 
very Dutch model ; Dutch-built fun, as Mr. Worden used 
to call it. Nevertheless, it was humour; and there was 
enough of Holland in all the junior generations of the Lit- 
tlepages to enjoy it. My father understood him, and my 
mother did not hear the last of the <* terriple ferry" until 
not only I, but the college itself, had quitted Newark ; fors 
the institution made another remove to Princeton, the place 
where it is now to be found, some time before I got my 
degree. 

" You have got on very well without a college education, 
as all must admit, colonel," answered Mr. Worden ; " but 
there is no telling how much better you would have got on, 
had you been an A. M. You might, in the last case, have 
been a general and a member of the King's council." 

** Dere ist no yeneral in ter colony, the commander-in- 
chief and His Majesty's representatif excepted," returned 
the colonel. " We are no Yankees, to make yenerals of 
ploughmen." 

Hereupon, the colonel and my father knocked the ashes 
out of their pipes at the same instant, and both laughed, — 
a merriment in which the parson, my grandfather, my dear 
mother, and I myself joined. Even a negro boy, who was 
about my own age, and whose name was Jacob, or Jaap, 
but who was commonly called Yaap, grinned at the remark, 
for he had a sovereign contempt for Yankee Land, and all 
it contained ; almost as sovereign a contempt as that which 
Yankee Land entertained for York itself, and its Dutch 
population. Dirck was the only person present who looked 
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grave ; but Dirck was habitually as grave and sedate, as if 
he had been born to become a burgomaster. 

" Quite right, Brom," cried my father ; " colonels are 
good enough for us ; and when we do make a man that, 
even, we are a little particular about his being respectable 
and fit for the office. Nevertheless, learning will not hurt 
Corny, and to college he shall go, let you do as you please 
with Dirck. So that matter is settled, and no more need be 
said about it," 

And it was settled, and to college I did go, and that by 
the awful Powles' Hook Ferry, ia the bargain. Near as we 
lived to town, I paid my first visit to the island of Manhat- 
tan the day my father and myself started for Newark, I 
had an aunt, who lived in Queen Street, not a very great 
distarice from the fort, and she had kindly invited me and 
my father to pass a day with her, on our way to New Jer- 
sey, which invitation had be^ accepted. In my youth, the 
world in general was not as much addicted to gadding about 
as it is now getting to be, and neither my grandfather nor 
my father ordinarily went to town^ their calls to the legisla- 
ture excepted, mare than twice a year. My mother's visits 
were still less frequent, although Mrs. Legge, my aunt, was 
her own sister. Mr. Legge was a lawyer of a good deal of 
reputation, but he was inclined to be in the opposition, or 
espoused the popular side in politics ; and there could be no 
great cordiality between one of that frame of mind and our 
family. I remember we had not been in the house an hour, 
before a warm discussion took place between my uncle and 
my father, on the question of the right of the subject to can- 
vass the acts of the government. We had left home imme- 
diately after an early breakfast, in order to reach town be- 
fore dark ; but a long detention at the Harlem Ferry, com- 
pelled us to dine in that village, and it was quite night be- 
fore we stopped in Queen Street. My aunt ordered supper 
early, in order that we might get early to bed, to recover 
from our fatigue, and be ready for sight-seeing nfext day. 
We sat down to supper, therefore, in less than an hour after 
our arrival ; and it was while we were at table that the dis- 
cussion I have mentioned took place. It would seem that a 
party had been got up in town among the disloyal, and I 
might almost say, the disaffected, which clejimed for the 
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subject the right 16 know in what manner every shilling of 
the money raised by taxation was expended. This very 
obviously improper interference with matters that did not 
belong to them, on the part of the ruled, was resisted by the 
rulers, and that with energy; inasmuch -as such inquiries 
and investigations would naturally lead to results that might 
bring authority into discredit, make the governed presuming 
and prying in their dispositions, and cause much derange- 
ment and inconvenience to the regular and salutary action 
of government. My father took the negative of the propo- 
sition, while my uncle maintained its affirmative. I well 
remember that my poor aunt looked uneasy, and tried to 
divert the discourse by exciting our curiosity on a new 
subject. 

" Corny has been particularly lucky in having copoe to 
town just as he has, since we shall have a sort of gala-day, 
to-morrow, for the blacks and the children." 

I was not in the least offended at being thus associated 
with the negroes, for they mingled in most of the amuse- 
ments of us young people; but I did not quite so well like to 
be ranked with the children, now I was fourteen, and on my 
way to college. Notwithstanding this, I did not fail to be- 
tray an interest in what was to come next, by my counte. 
nance. As for my father, he did not hesitate about asking 
an explanation. 

" The news came in this morning, by a fast-sailing s^oop, 
that the Patroon of Albany is on his way to New York, in 
his coach-and-four, and with two out-riders, and that he may 
be expected to reach town in the course of to-morrow. 
Several of my acquaintances have consented to let their 
children go out, a little way into the country, to see him 
come in ; and, as for the blacks, you know, it is just as well 
to give them permission to be of the party, as half of them 
\lpuld otherwise go without asking it." 

"This will be a capital opportunity to let Corny see a 
little of the world," cried my father, " and I wouW not have " 
him miss it on any account. Besides, it is useful to teach / 
young people early, the profitable lesson of honouring their f 
superiors and seniors." 

"In that sense it may do," growled my uncle, who, 
though so much of a latitudinarian in his political opinions, 
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never failed to inculcate all useful and necessary maxims 
for private life ; " the Patroon of Albany being one of the 
most respectable and' affluent of all our gentry. I have no 
objections to Corny's going to see that sight ; and, I hope, 
my dear, you wiir let both Pompey and Cresar be of the 
party. It won't hurt the fellows to see the manner in which 
the Patroon has his carriage kept and horses groomed." 

Pompey and Csesar were of the party, though the latter 
did not join us until Pompey had taken me all round the 
town, to see the principal sights ; it being understood that 
the Patroon had slept at Kingsbridge, and would not be 
likely to reach town until near noon. New York was cer- 
tainly not the place, in 1751, it is to-day; nevertheless, it 
was a large and important town, even when I went to col- 
lege, containing not less than twelve thousand souls, blacks 
included. The Town Hall is a magnificent structure, stand- 
ing at the heai of Broad Street; and thither Pompey led me, 
even before my aunt had come down to breakfast. I could 
scarcely admire that fine edifice sufficiently ; which, for size, 
architecture and position, has scarcely now an equal in all 
the colonies. It is true, that the town has much impjroved, 
within the last twenty years ; but York was a noble place, 
even in the middle of this century ! After breakfast, Pom- 
pey and I proceeded up Broadway, commencing near the 
fort, at the Bowling Green, and walking some distance be- 
yond the head of Wall Street, or quite a quarter of a mile. 
Nor did the town stop here ; though its principal extent is, 
or was then, along the margin of the East River. Trinity 
Church I could hardly admire enough either ; for, it appeared 
to me, that it was large enough to contain all the church- 
people in the colony.* It was a venerable structure, which 

\ * The intelligent reader will, of course, properly appreciate the 
\ provincial admiration of Mr. Littlepage, who naturally fancied \^b 
own best was other peopleV best. The Trinity of that day was 
burned in the great fire of 1776. The edifice that succeeded it, at 
the peace of 1783, has already given place to a successor, that has 
more claim to be placed on a level with modern, English, town church- 
architecture, than any other building in the Union, When another 
shall succeed this, which shall be as much larger and more elaborated 
than this is compared to its predecessor, and still another shall sue 
ceed, wliich shall bear the same relation to that, then the country will 
possess an edifice that is on a level with the first-rate Gothic cathe^ 
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had then felt the heats of summer and the snows of winter 
on its roofs and walls, near half a century, and it still stands 
a monument of pious zeal and cultivated taste. There were 
other churche^ belonging to other denominations, of course, 
that were well worthy of being seen ; to say nothing of the 
markets. I thought I never should tire of gazing at the mag- 
nificence of the shops, particularly the silversmiths' ; some 
of which must have had a thousand dollars' worth of plate 
in their windows, or otherwise in sight. I might sajr as 
much of the other shops, too, which attracted a just portion 
of my admiration. 

About eleven, the number of children and blacks that 
were seen walking towards the Bowery Road, gave us notice 
that it was time to be moving in that direction. We were 
in the upper part of Broadway, at the time, and Pompey 
proceeded forthwith to fall into the current, making all the 
haste he could, as it was thought the traveller might pass 
down towards the East River, and get into Queen Street, 
before we could reach the point at which he would diverge. 
Ct is true, th^ old town residence of Stephen de Lancey, 
which stood at the head of Broadway, just above Trinity,* 
had been converted into a tavern, and we did not know but 
the Patroon might choose to alight there, as it was then the 
principal inn of the town ; still, most people preferred^ 
Queen Street ; and the new City Tavern was so much out 
of the way, that strangers in particular were not fond of 
frequenting it. Ca3sar came up, much out of breath, just 
as we got itxto the country. 

Quitting Broadway, we went along the country road 
that then diverged to the east, but which is now getting to 
contain a sort of suburb, and passing the road that leads 

dral-architectare of Europe. It would be idle to pretend that the new 
Trinity is without faults ; some of which are probably the result of 
circumstances and necessity ; "but, if the respectable architect who 
has built it, had no other merit, he would deserve the gratitude of 
every man of tai^tc in the country, by placing church-towers of a 
proper comparative breadth, dignity and proportions, before the eyea 
of its population. The diminutive meanness of American chiirch-v 
towers, has been an eye-sore to every intelligent, travelled American, V 
since the country was settled". — Ei>itor. 
• .The site of the present City I^el. — Ed, 
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into Queen Street, we felt more certain of meeting the tra 
veller, whose carriage we soon learned had not gone by. As 
there were, and are several taverns for country people iii 
this quarter, most, of us went quite into the country, pro- 
ceeding as far as the villas of the Bayards, de Lanceys, 
and other persons of mark ; of which there am several 
along the Bowery Road. Our party stopped under some 
cherry-trees, that were not more than a mile from town, 
nearly opposite to Lt. Gov. de Lancey's country-house ;* 
but many boys &c. went a long long way into the country, 
finishing the day by nutting and gathering apples in the 
grounds of Petersfield and Rosehill, the country residences 
of the Stuyvesant and Watt, or, as the last is now called 
the Watts, families. I was desirous of going thus far my- 
self, for I had heard much of both of those grand places; 
but Pompey t»old me it would be necessary to be back for 
dinner by. half-past one, his mistress having consented to 
postpone the hour a little, in order to indulge my natural 
. desire to see all I could while in town. 
\ We were not altogether children and blaijks who were 
out on the Bowery Road that day, — many tradesmen were 
among us, the leathern aprons making a goodly parade on 
the occasion. I saw one or two persons wearing swords, ho- 
vering round, in the lanes and in the woods, — proof that even 
gentlemen had some desire to see so great a person as the Pa- 
troon of Albany pass. 1 shall not stop to say much of the 
transit of the Patroon, He came by about noon, as was ex- 
pected, and in his coach-and-four, with two outriders, coach- 
man, &c. in liveries, as is usual in the families of the gentry, 
and with a team of heavy, black, Dutch-looking horses, 
that I remember Caesar pronounced to he of the f rue Flemish 
breed. The Patroon himself was a sightly, well-dressed 
gentlepan, wearing a scarlet coat, flowing wig, and cocked 
hat ; and I observed that the handle of his" sword was 
of solid silver. But my father wore a sword with a solid 
silver handle, too, a present from my grand farther when the 
former first entered the army.f He bowed to the salutatiom 

• Now, de Lanccy Street. — Ed. 

+ Thia patroon must have beej^^eremiah Van Kcnsselacr, who livei 
to be a bachelor of forty before ^^larried. If there be no anachr^ 
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he received in passing, and I thooglit all the spectators were 
pleased with the noble sight orseeing such an equipage pass 
into the town. Such a sight does not occur every day in 
the colonies, and I felt exceedingly happy ti^t it bad been 
my privilege to witness it. 

A little incident occurred to myself that rendered this 
day long memorable to m% Among the spectators assem* 
bled alongvthe road on this occasion, were several groups 
Df girls, who belonged to the better class, and who had been 
induced to come out into the country, either led by curiosity 
or by the management of the different sable nurses who had 
them in charge. In one of these groups was a girl of 
about ten, or possibly of eleven years of age, whose dress, 
air, and mien, early attracted my attention. I thought her 
large, bright, full, blue eye, particularly winning; and boys 
of fourteen are not altogether insensible to befi^uty in the 
other sex, though they are possibly induced oftener to re- 
gard it in those who are older than in those who are younger 
than themselves. Pompey happened to be acquainted with 
Silvy, the negress who had the care of my little beauty, to 
whom he bowed, and addressed as Miss Anneke (Anna Cor- 
nelia, abbreviated). Anneke I thought a very pretty name 
too, and some little advances were made towards an ac- 
quaintance by means of an offering of some fruit that I had 
gathered by the way-side. Things were making a con- 

nism, this gentleman married Miss Van Cortlandt, one of the seven 
daughters of Stephanas Van Cortlandt, who was proprietor of the 
great manor of Cortlandt, West Chester county, and who, in his day, 
was the principal personage of the colony. The seven daughters of 
this Colonel Van Cortlandt, by marrying into the families of de Lan- 
cey, Bayard, Van Rensellaer, Beekman, M'Gregor — Skinner, &c. &c. 
brought together a connection that was long felt in the political aifuirs 
of New York. The Schuylers were rehtted through a previous mar- 
riage, and many of the Long Island and other families of weigJit by 
other alliances. This connection formed the court party, which was 
resisted by an opposition led by the Livingstons, Morris, and other 
names of their connection. This old bachelor, Jeremiah Van Rensel- 
laer, believing he would never marry, alienated, in belialf of his next 
brother and anticipated heir, the Greenbash and Claverack estates, — 
portions of those vast possessions which, in our day, and principally 
through the culpable apathy, or miserabL| dcmagogueism of those 
who have been entrusted with the care of tne public weal, have been 
the pretext for violating some of the plainest laws of morality that 
God has communicated to man. — Editor. * 

Vol. I. — 4 
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siderable progress, and I had, asked several questions, such 
as whether * Miss Anneke had ever seen a patroon,' which 
* was the greatest personage, a patroon or a governor,' 
whether ' a nobleman who had lately been in the colony, as 
a military officer, or the patroon, would be likely to have 
the finest coach,' when a butcher's boy, who \ias passing, 
rudely knocked an apple out of Anneke's hand, and caused 
her to shed a tear. 

I took fire at this unprovoked outrage, and lent the fellow 
a dig in the ribs that gave him to understand the young 
lady had a protector. My chap was about my own age 
and weight, and he surveyed me a minute with a species of 
contempt, and then beckoned me to follow him into an 
orchard that was hard by, but a little out of sight. In spite 
of Anneke's entreaties 1 went, and Pompey and Crosar fol- 
lowed. We had both stripped before the negroes got up, 
for they were in a hot discussion whether I was to be per- 
mitted to fight or not. Pompey maintained it would keep 
dinner waiting ; but Caesar, who had the most bottom, as 
became his name, insisted, as I had given a blow, I was 
bound to render satisfaction. Luckily, Mr. Worden was 
very skilful at boxing, and he had given both Dirck and 
myself many lessons, so that I soon found myself the best 
fellow. I gave the butcher's boy a bloody nose and a black 
eye, when he gave in, and I came off victor ; not, however, 
without a facer or two, that sent me to college with a repu- 
tation I hardly merited, or that of a regular pugilist. 

When I returned to the road, after this breathing, Anneke* 
had disappeared, and I was so shy and silly as not to ask 
her family name from Caesar the Great, or Pompey the 
Little. 

* Pronounced On-na-^ay, I believe. — Editor. 
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"Believe me, thoa talkest of an admirable conceited fellow. Has 
he any unbraided wares ?" 
'< Pr'ythee, bring him in ; and let him approach singing." 

Winier'9 Tak. 

I HAVE no intention of taking the reader with me through 
college, where I remained the usual term of four years. 
These four years were not idled away, as sometimes happens, 
but were fairly improved. I read all of the New Testament, 
in Greek ; several of Cicero's Orations ; every line of 
Horace, Satires and Odes ; four books of the Iliad ; Tully 
de Oratore, throughout ; besides paying proper attention to 
geography, mathematics, and other of the usual branches. 
Moral philosophy, in particular, was closely attended to, 
senior year, as well as Astronomy. We had a telescope 
that showed us all four of Jupiter's moons. In other re- 
spects, Nassau might be called the seat of learning. One 
of our class purchased a second-hand copy of Euripides, in 
town, and we had it in college all of six months ; though it 
was never my good fortune to see it, as the young man who 
owned it, was not much disposed to let profane eyes view \^ 
his treasure. Nevertheless, I am certain the copy of the 
work was in apllege ; and ^ve took good care to let the Yale 
men hear of it more than once. I do not believe they ever 
saw even the outside of an Euripides. As for the telescope,. 
I can testify of my own knowledge ; having seen the moons 
of Jupiter as often as teh times, with my own eyes, aided 
by its magnifiers. We had a tutor who was expert among 
the stars, and who, it was generally believed, would have 
been able to see the ring of Saturn, could he have found the 
planet ; which, as it turned out, he was unable to do. 

My four college years were very happy years. The va- 
cations came often, and I went home invariaBIy ; passing a 
day or two with my aunt Legge, in going or coming. The 
acquisition of knowledge was always agreeable to me ; and 
I may say it without vanity, I trust, at this time of life, I 
got the third honour of my class. We should have gradu- 
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ated four, but one of our class was compelled to quit us at 
the end of junior year, on account of his health. He was 
an unusually hard student, and it was generally admitted 
that he would have taken the^rst honour had he remained. 
We were thought to acquit ourselves with credit at the com- 
mencement ; although I afterwards heard ray grandfather 
tell Mr. Worden, that he was of opinion the addresses would 
have been mare masculine and commendable, had less been 
said of the surprising growth, prosperity, and power of the 
colonies. He had no objection to the encouragement of a 
sound, healthful, patriotic feeling; but to him it appeared 
that something more novel might have better pleased the 
audience. This may have been true, as all three of us had 
something to say on the subject ; and it is a proof how much 
we thought alike, that our language was almost as closely 
assimilated as our ideas. 

As for the Powles Hook Ferry, it was an unpleasant place 
I will allow ; though by the time I was junior I thought 
nothing of it. My mother, however, was glad when it was 
passed for the last lime. I remember the very first words 
that escaped her, after she had kissed me on my final return 
from college, were, " Well, Heaven be praised, Corny I 
you will never again have any occasion to cross that fright- 
ful ferry, now college is completely done with!" My 
poor mother little knew how much greater dangers I was 
subsequently called on to encounter, in another direction. 
Nor was she minutely accurate In her antici^oations, since I 
have crossed the ferry in question, several times in later life ; 
the distances not appearing to be as great, of late years, as 
they certainly seemed to be in my youth. 

It was a feather in a young man's cap to have gone through 
college, in 1755, which was the year I graduated. It is true, 
the University men, who had been home for their learning, 
were more or less- numerous ; but they were of a class that 
held itself aloof from the smaller gentry, and most of them 
were soon placed in office, adding the dignity of public trusts 
to their acquisitions — the.former in a manner overshadowing 
the latter. But, I was nearer to the body of the community, 
and my position admitted more of comparative excellence, 
' as it might be. No one thinks of certain habits, opinions, 
manners, and tastes, in the circle where they are expected 
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to be found ; but, it is a different thing where all, or any of 
these peculiarities form the exception. I am afraid more 
was anticipated from my college education than has ever 
been realized ; but I will say this for my Alma Maier^ that 
I am not conscious my acquisitions at college have ever been 
of any disadvantage to me ; and I rather think they have, 
in some degree at least, contributed to the little success that 
has attended my humble career. 

I kept up my intimacy with Dirck Pollock, during the 
whole time I i;«mained at college. He continued the classics 
with Mr. Worden, for two years after I left the school ; but 
I could not discove^r that his progress amounted to anything 
worth mentioning. The master used to tell the Colonel, 
that " Dirck's progress was slow and sure ;" and this did 
not fail to satisfy a man who had a constitutional aversion 
to much of the head-over-heels rate of doing things among 
the English population. Col. Pollock, as we always called 
him, except when my father or grandfather asked him to 
drink a glass of wine, or drank his health in the first glass 
after the cloth was removed, when he was invariably styled 
Col. Van Valkenburgh, at full length ; but Col. Pollock was 
quite content that his son and heir should know no more 
than he knew himself, after making proper allowances for 
the difference in years and experience. By the time I re- 
turned home, however, a material change had been made 
in the school. Mr. Worden fell heir to a moderate compe- 
tency at home, and he gave up teaching, a business he had 
never liked,- accordingly. It was even thought he was a 
shade less zealous in his parochial duties, after the acquisi- 
tion of this fifty pounds sterling a-year, than he had previ- 
ously been ; though I am far from insisting on the fact's 
being so. At any rate, it was not in the power of £50 per 
annutn to render Mr. Worden apathetic on the subject of the 
church ; for he continued a most zealous churchman down 
to the hour of his death ; and this was something, even ad- 
mitting that he was not quite so zealous as a Christian. 
The church being the repository of the faith, if not the faith 
Itself, it follows that its friends aite akin to religion, though 
not absolutely religious. I have always liked a man the 
better for being what I call a sound, warm-hearted church- 
mcua, though his habits may have been a little free. 
4* 
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It was necessary to supply the place iefl vacant by the 
emigration of Mr. Worden, or to abandon a school that had 
got to be the nucleus of knowledge in Westchester. There 
was a natural desire, at first, to obtain another scholar from 
home ; but no such person ofiering, a Yale College graduate 
was accepted, though not without sundry rebellions, and 
plenty of distrust. The moment he appeared. Col. Pollock, 
and Major Nicholas Oothout, another respectable Dutch 
neighbour, withdrew their sons ; and from that hour Dirck 
never went to school again. It is true, Westchester was 
not properly a Dutch county, like Rockland, and Albany, 
and Orange, and several others along the river ; but it had 
m^ny respectable families in it, of that extraction, without 
alluding to such heavy people as the Van Cortlands, Felipses, 
Beekmans, and two pr three others of that stamp. Most of 
our important county families had a different origin, as in 
the case of the Morrises, of Morrisania, and of the Manor of 
Fdrdham, the Pells, of Pelham, the Heathcotes, of Maman* 
neck, the branch of the de Lanceys, at West Farms, the 
Jays, of Rye, &c., &c. All these came of the English, or 
the Huguenot stock. Among these last, more or less Dutch 
blood was to be found, however ; though Dutch prejudices 
were a good deal weakened. Although few of these persons 
sent their boys to this school, they were consulted in the 
selection of a master; and I have always supposed that 
their indifference was the cause that the county finally ob- 
tained the services of a Yankee, from Yale. 

The name of the new pedagogue was Jason Newcome, 
or, as he pronounced the latter appellation himself, Noo- 
come. As he affected a pedantic way of pronouncing the 
last syllable long, or as it was spelt, he rather called him- 
self Noo-comb, instead of Newcum, as is the English mode, 
whence he soon got the nick-name of Jason Old Comb 
among the boys ; the lank, orderly arrangement of his jet- 
black, and somewhat greasy-looking locks, contributing 
their share towards procuring for him the sohriquetydj&l 
believe the French call it. As this Mr. Newcome will have 
a material part to play in the succeeding portions of this 
narrative, it may be well to be a little more minute in his 
description. 

I found Jason fully established in the school, on my re- 
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turn from college. I remember we met very much like 
two strange birds, that see each other for the first time oq 
the same dunghill ; or two quadrupeds, in their original in- 
terview in a common herd. It was New Haven against 
Newark ; though the institution, afler making as many mi- 
grations as the House of Loretto, finally «ettled down at 
Princeton, a short time before I took my degree. I was 
consequently entitled to call myself a graduate of Newark,— 
a sort of scholar that is quite as great a curiosity in the country 
as a Queen Anne's farthing, or a book printed in the fifteenth 
century. I remember the first evening we two spent in 
company, as well as if the meeting occurred only last night. 
It was at Satanstoe, and Mr. Worden was present. Jason 
had a liberal supply of puritanical notions, which were bred 
in-and-in in his moral, and I had almost said, in his physical 
system ; nevertheless, he could unbend ; and I did not fail 
to observe that very evening, a gleam of covert enjoyment 
>a his sombre countenance, as the hot-stu^T, the cards, and 
:he pipes were produced, an hour or two • before supper, — a 
»eal we always had hot and comfortable. This covert 
satisfaction, however, was not exhibited without certain 
misgiving looks, as if the neophyte in these innocent en- 
joyments distrusted his right to possess his share. I re- 
member in particular, when my mother laid two or three 
new, clean packs of cards on the table, that Jason cast a 
stealthy glance over his shoulder, as if to make certain that 
the act was not noted by the minister, or the "neighbours." 
The neighbours ! — what a contemptible being a man be- 
comes, who lives in constant dread of the comments and 
judgments of these social supervisors I and what a wretch, 
the habit of deferring to no principle better than their deci- 
sion has made many a being, who has had originally the 
materials. of something better in him, than has been deve- 
loped by the surveillance of ignorance, envy, vulgarity, 
gossiping and lying! In those cases in which education, 
social position, opportunities and experience have made any- 
material difierepce between the parties, the man who yiel<fe 
to such a government, exhibits the picture of a giant held 
in bondage by a pigmy. I have always remarked, too, that 
they who are best qualified to sit in this neighbourhood- 
tribunal, generally keep most aloof from it, as repugnant to 
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their tastes and habits, Ihus leaving its decisions to ttt por- 
tion of the community least qualified to make suchms are 
either just or enlightened. 

I felt a disposition to laugh outright, at the manner in 
which Jason betrayed a sneaking consciousness of crime, 
as he saw my « meek, innocent, simple-minded, just and 
warm-hearted mother lay the cards on the table that even- 
ing. His sense of guilt was purely conventional, while 
my mother's sense of innocence existed in the absence of 
false instruction, and in the purity of her intentions. One 
had been taught no exaggerated and false notion of sin,— • 
nay, a notion that is impious, as it is clearly impious in 
man to torture acts that are perfectly innocent, per se, into 
formal transgressions of the law of God, — while the other had 
been educated under the narrow and exaggerated notions 
of a provincial sect,* and had obtained a species oi con- 
science that was purely dependent on his miserable school- 
ing. I heard my grandfather say that Jason actually showed 
the white of his eyes the first time he saw Mr. Worden 
begin to deal, and he still looked, the whole time we were 
at whist, as if he expected some one might enter, and tell 
of his delinquency. I soon discovered that Jason had 
a much greater dread of being told of, than of doing such 
things as taking a hand at whist, or drinking a glass of 
punch, from which I inferred his true conscience drew per- 
ceptible distinctions betcveen the acts and the penalties he 
had been accustomed to see inflicted on them. He was 
much disposed to a certain sort of frailty ; but it was a 
sfneaking disposition to the last. 

But, the amusing part of the exhibition, that first evening 
of our acquaintance, was Mr. Worden's showing off his 
successor's familiarity with the classics. Jason had not the 
smallest notion of quantity ; and he pronounced the Latin 
very much as one would read Mohawk, from a vocabulary 
made out by a hunter, or a savant of the French Academy. 
As I had received the benefit of Mr. Worden's own instruc- 
tion, I could^do better, and, generally, my knowledge of the 
classics went beyond that of Jason's. The latter's English, 
too, was long a source of amusement with us all, though ray 
grandfather oflen expressed strong disgust at it. Even Col. 
FoUoek did not scruple to laugh at Newcome's English, 
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\diich, as he frequently took occasiy to say^ *^ hat a ferry 
temarkaple sount to it." As this peculiarity of Jason's ex- 
tended a good way into the Anglo-Saxon race, in the part 
of the country in which he was horn, it may he well to 
explain what I mean a little more at large. 

Jason was the son of an ordinary ConnecttSit farmer, of 
the usual associations, and with no other pretension to edu- 
cation than such as was obtained in a common school, or any 
reading which did not include the Scriptures, some half- 
dozen volumes of sermons and polemical works, all the 
latter of which were vigorously as well as narrowly one-sided, 
and a few books that had been expressly written to praise 
New England, and to undervalue all the rest of the earth. 
As the family knew nothing of the world beyond the limits 
of its own townshtp, and an occasional visit to Hartford, on 
what is called " election-day," Jason's early life was neces- 
sarily of the most contracted experience. His English, as 
a matter of course, was just that of his neighbourhood and 
class of life ; which was far from being either very elegant 
or very Doric. But on this rustic, provincial, or rather, 
hamlet foundation, Jason had reared a superstructure of^ 
New Haven finish and proportions. As he kept school 
before he went to college, while he was in college, and after 
he left college, the whole energies of his nature became 
strangely directed to just such reforms of language as would 
be apt to strike the imagination of a pedagogue of his ca- 
libre. In the first place, he had brought from home with 
him a great number of sounds that were decidedly vulgar 
and vicious, and with these in full existence in himself, He 
bad commenced his s;5^stem of reform on other people. As 
is common with all tyros, he fancied a very little knowledge 
sufficient authority for very great theories. His first step 
was to improve the language, by adapting sound to spelling; 
and he insisted on calling angel, an-gel, because a-n spelt 
an ; chamber, cAam-ber, for the same reason ; and so on . 
thiwjgh a long catalogue of similarly constructed words. 
** English," he did not pronounce as "/n^lish," but as " Eng- 
lish," for instance; and "nothing" (anglice nuthmg)^ as 
noth'mg\ or, perhaps, it were better to say "natothin'." 
While Jason showed himself so much of a purist with these 
tfnd many other words, he was guilty of some of the grojBseet 
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possible mistakes, that wre directly in opposition to his bwn 
theory. Thus, while he affectedly pronounced "none," 
(nun,) as "known," he did not scruple to call "stone," 
" stun," and " home," " hum." The idea of pronouncing 
" clerk," as it should be, or " dark," greatly shocked him, 
as it did to calflj^ hearth," " h'arth ;" though he 4^d not hesitate 
to call this good earth of ours, the " 'arth." " Been," he 
pronounced " ben," of course, and " roof," he called " ruff," 
in spite of all his pufism. 

From the foregoing specimens, half a dozen among a 
thousand, the reader will get an accurate notion of this 
weakness in Jason's character. It was heightened by the 
fact that the young man commenced his education, such as 
it was, late in life, and it is rare indeed that either know- 
ledge or tastes thus .acquired are entirely free from exag- 
geration. Though Jason was several years my senior, like 
myself he was a recent graduate, and it will be easy 
enough to* imagine the numberless discussions that took 
place between us, on the subject of our respective apquisi- 
tions. I say * respective,' instead of mutual acquisitions, 
because there was nothing mutual about it; or them* Neither 
our classiiss, our philosophy, nor our mathematics would 
seem to have been the same, but each man apparently had 
a science, or a language of his own, and which had been 
derived from the institution where he had been taught. In 
the classics I was much the strongest, particularly in the 
quantities, but Jason had the best of it in mathematics. ^ In 
spite of his conceit, his vulgarity, his English, his provin- 
cialism, and the awkwardness with which he wore his tar- 
dily acquired information, this man hftd strong points about 
him, and a native shrewdness that would have told much 
more in his favour had it not been accompanied by a cer- 
tain evasive manner, that caused one constantly to suspect 
his sincerity, and which often induced those who were ac- 
, customed to him, to imagine he had a sneaking propensity 
that rendered him habitually hypocritical. Jason held New 
York in great contempt ; a feeling he was not always dis- 
posed to conceal, and of necessity his comparisons were 
usually made with the state of things in Connecticut, and 
much to the advantage of the latter. To one thing, how- 
ever, he was much disposed to defer, and that was money. 
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Comiecticut had not then, nor has it now, a single indivi- 
dual who would be termed rich in New York ; and Jason, 
spite of his provincial conceit, spite of his overweening no- 
tioiis of moral and intellectual superiority, could no more 
prevent this profound deference for wealth, than he could 
substitute for a childhood of vulgarity and neglect, the grace, 
refinement and knowledge which the boys of the more for- 
tunate classes in life obtain as it might be without knowing 
it. Yes, Jason bowed down to the goldcm calf, in spite of * 
his puritanism, his love of liberty, his pretension to equahty / 
and the general strut of his (Jjsposition and manner. 

Such is an outline of the character and qualifications of the 
man whom I found, on my return from college, at the head 
of Mr. Worden's school. We soon became acquainted, and 
I do not know which got the most ideas from the other, in 
course of the first fortnight. Our conversation and argu- 
ments were free, almost to rudeness, and little mercy was 
shown to our respective prejudices. Jason was ultra level- j 
ing in his notions of social intercourse, while I had the 
opinions of my own colony, in which the distinctions of 
classes are far more strongly marked than is usual in New 
England, out of Boston, and its immediate association. Still 
Jason deferred to names, as well as money, though it was 
in a way very different from my own. New England was, 
and is, loyal to the crown ; but having the right to name 
many of its own governors, and possessing many other 
political privileges through the charters that were granted to 
her people, in order to induce them to settle that portion of 
the continent, they do not always manifest the feeling in a 
way to be agreeable to those who have a proper reverence 
for the crown. Among other jpoints, growing out of this 
difference in training, Jason and I had sundry arguments on 
the subject of professions, trades and callings. It was evi- 
dent he fancied the occupation of a schoolmaster next in 
honour to that of a clergyman. The clergy formed a spe- 
cies of aristocracy, according to his notions ; but no man 
could commence life under more favourable auspices, than 
by taking a school. The following dialogue occurred be- 
tween us, on this subject ; and I was so much struck with 
the novelty of my companion's notions, as to make a note of 
it, as soon as we parted. 
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" I wonder your folks don't think of giving you suthln* 
to do, Corfiy," comiffenced Jason, one day, after our ac- 
quaintance had ripened into a sort of belligerept intimacy. 
" You 're near nineteen, now, and ought to begin to thiek 
of bringing suthin' in, to pay for all the outgoin's." 

By " your folks," Jason meant the family of Littlepage ; 
and the blood of that family quickened a little within me, 
at the idea of being profitably employed, in the manner in- 
timated, because i had reached the mature and profitable 
age of nineteen. 

'** I do not understand you exactly, Mr. Newcome, by 
your bringing something in,^ answered I, with dignity 
enough to put a man of ordinary delic.acy on his guard. 

" Bringing suthin' in is good English, I hope, Mr. Little- 
page. 1 mean that your edication has cost your folks 
enough to warrant them in calling on you for a little inte- 
rest. How much do you suppose, now, has been spent on 
your edication, beginning at the time you first went to Mr. 
Worden, and leaving off the day you quitted Newark?" 

" Really, I have not the smallest notion ; the subject has 
never crossed my mind." 

** Did the old folks never say anything to you about it ? 
— never fool ^ip the total ?" 

" I am sure it is not easy to see how this could be done, 
for I could not help them in the least." 

" But your father's books would tell that, as doubtless it 
all stands charged against you." 

" Stands charged against me 1 — How, sir ! do you imagine 
my father makes a charge in a book against me*, whenever 
he pays a few pounds for my education f 

" Certainly ; how else could he tell how much you have 
had? — though, on reflection, as you are an only child, it 
does not make so much difference. You probably will get 
all, in the end." 

" And had I a brother, or a sister, do you imagine, Mr. 
Newcome, each shilling we spent would be set down in a 
book, as charges against us ?" 

" How else, in natur', could it be known which had had 
the most, or any sort of justice be done between you ?". 

" Justice would be done, by our common father's giving 
to each just as much of his own money as he might see fit. 
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What is it to me, if he chose to give my brother a few hun* 
dred pounds mortf^thaa he chose to give to me 1 The money 
is hb, and he may do with it as he choose." 

*' An hundred pounds is an awful sight of money I" ex- 
claimed Jason, betraying by his countenance how deeply he 
felt the truth of this. " If you have had money in such 
large sums, so much the more reason why you should set 
about doing suthin' to repay the old gentleman. Why not 
set up a school ?" 

"Sir!" . , 

^< Why not set up a school, I say ? You might have had 
this of mine, had you been a little older ; but once in, fast 
in, with me. Still, schools are wanted, and you might get 
m tollable good recommend. I dare say your tutor would 
furnish a certificate." 

This word " recommend" was used by Jason for " recom- 
mendation ;" the habit of putting verbs in the places of sub- 
stantives, and vice versa^ being much in vogue with him. 

<< And do you really think that one who is destined to 
inherit Satanstoe, would act advisedly to set up a school I 
Recollect, Mr. Newcome, that my father and grandfather 
have both borne the king's commission ; and that the last 
bears it, at this very moment, through his representative, the 
Governor." 

" What of all that ? What better business is there than 
keeping a good school 1 If you are high in your notions, 
get to be made a tutor in that New Jersey college. Recol- 
lect that a tutor in a college is somebody. I did hope for 
such a place, but having a Governor's son against me, as a 
candidate, there was no chance." 

** A Grovernqr's son a candidate for a tutorship in a col- 
lege ! You are pleased to trifle with me, Mr. Newcome." 

*' It 's true as the gospel. You thought some smaller fish 
put me down, but he was the son of the Governor. But, 
why do you give that vulgar name to your father's farm— 
Satanstoe is not decent; yet. Corny, I've heard you use 
it before your own mother 1" 

" That you may hear every day, and my mother use it, 
too, before her own son. What fault do yoh fiijyi with the 
name of Satanstoe ?" 

^ Fault !-^In the first place it is irrellgioufli' and pro&ne; 

Vol. L— 5 
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then it is ungeoteel and vulgar, and only fit to be used in 
low company. Moreover, it is opposed to history and 
revelation, the Evil One having a huff, if you will, but no 
toes. Such a name couldn't stand a fortnight before public 
opinion in New England." 

"Yes, that may be very true; but we do not care 
enough for His Satanic Majesty in the colony of New York, 
to treat him with so much deference. As for the ' hufis/ 
as you call them " 

" Why, what do you call 'em, Mr. Littlepag^ 1" 

" Hoofs, Mr. Newcome ; that is the New York pronun- 
ciation of the word." * 

" I care nothing for York pronunciation, which every- 
body knows is Dutch and full of corruptions. You *ll never 
do anything worth speaking of in this colony. Corny, until 
you pay more attention to your schools." 

" I do not know what you call attention, Mr. Jason, unless 
we have paid it already. Here, ^ have the caption, or 
rather preamble of a law, on that very subject, that I copied 
out of the statute-book on purpose to show you, and which 
I will now read in order to prove to you how things really 
stand in the colony." 

" Read away," rejoined Jason, with an air of sufficient 
disdain. 

Read I did, and in the following sententious and compre- • 
hensive language, viz : — " Whereas the youth of this colony 
are found, by manifold experience, to be not inferior in 
their natultil geniuses to the youth of any other country in 
the world, therefore be it enacted, &c."* 

* This quotation would seem to be accurate, and it is somewhat 
curious to trace the reason why a preamble so siq^lar should have 
been prefixed to the law. Was it not owing to the oft-repeated and 
bold assertions of Ekiropean8,thatman deteriorated in this hemisphere 7 
Any American who has been a near observer of European opinion, 
even in our day, must have been frequently amused at the expression 
of surprise, and doubt that so often escapes the residents of the Old 
Worid, when they discover anythiner that particularly^ denqtes talent 
coming from the New. I make littfe question that this extraordinary 
preamble is a sort of. indirect answer to an imputation that was 
.known to be a8'^nerld,m that age, as it was felt to be unjust My 
own experltfice would lead me to think native capacity more abun- 
dant in America than in the midland countries of Europe, and quite 
a« fivquenlly met with aa in Italy itseUt and I have often heard 
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** There, sir/' I said Iq exultation, " you have chapter 
and verse for the true character of the rising generation in 
the colony of New York." 

** And what does that preamble lead to ?" demanded 
Jason, a little staggered at finding the equality of our New 
York intellects established so clearly by legislative enact- 
ment. 

'^ It is the preamble to an act establishfng the free schools 
of New York, in which the learned languages have now 
been taught these twenty years ; and you will please to re- 
member that another law has not long been passed estab- 
lishing a college in town." 

" Well, curious laws sometimes do get into the statute- 
books, and a body mifst take them as he finds them. I 
dare say Connecticut might have a word to say on the same 
subject, if you would give her a chance. Have you h^rd 
the wonderful news from Philadelphia, Corny, that has just 
come among us ?" 

*^l have heard nothing of late; for you know I have 
been over in Rockland, with Dirck Pollock, for the last two 
weeks, and news never reaches that family, or indeed that 
county." 

" No, that is true enough," answered Jason, drily ; " News 
and a Dutchman have no affinity, or attraction, as we would 
, say in philosophy ; though there is gravitation enough on 
one side, ha ! boy ?" 

Here Jason laughed outright, for he was always delighted 
whenever he could get a side-hit at the children of Holland, 
whom he appeared to regard as a race occupying a position 
between the human family and the highest class of the 
<inintellectual animals. But it is unnecessary to dwell 
longer on this dialogue, my object being merely to show the 
general character of Jason's train of thought, in order to 

teacherg, both English and French, admit that their American and 
West-India scholars were generally the readiest and cleverest in their 
schools. The great evil under which this country labours, in this 
respect, is the sway of numbers, which is constantly elevating medi- / 
ocrity and spurious talent to high places. In America we have a ' 
higher average of intelligence, while we have far less of the higher 
class; and I attribute the latter fact to the control of those who hava 
nsver enjoyed the xneans of apgreciating «xceUence.— Editor. 
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be letter understood when I come to connect his ofrinione 
with his acts. 

Dirck and myself were much together after my return 
from college. I passed weeks at a time with him, and he 
returned my visits with the utmost freedom and good-will* 
Each of us had now got his growth, and it would have 
done the heart of Frederick of Prussia ^ood, to have seen 
my young friend after he had ended his nineteenth year. 
In stature he measured exactly six feet three, and he gave 
every promise of filling up in proportion. Dirck was none 
of your roundly-turned, Apollo-built felk>ws, but he had 
shoulders that his little, short, solid, but dumpy-looking 
mother, who was of the true stocky could scarcely span, 
when she pulled his head down to give him a kiss ; which 
she did regularly, as Dirck told mi^ himself, twice each 
year ; that is to say, Christmas and New- Year. His com- 
f plexion was fair, his limbs large and well proportioned, -his 
' hair light, his eyes blue, and his face would have been 
thought handsome by most persons. I will not deny, how- 
ever, that there was a certain ponderosity, both of mind and 
body, about my friend, that did not very well accord with 
the general notion of grace and animation. Nevertheless,^ 
Dirck was a sterling fellow, as true as steel, as brave as a 
game-cock, and as honest as noon-day light. 

Jason was a very difterent sort of person, in many esseiv- 
tials. In ftgniH, he was also tall, but he was angular, loose* 
jointed and swinging — slouching would be the better word, 
perhaps. Still, he was not without strength, having worked 
on a farm until he was near twenty ; and he was as active 
as a cat ; a result that took the stranger a little by surprise, 
when he regarded only his loose, quavering sort of burld.^^ 
In the way of 'thought, Jason would think two feet to Dirck's 
one ; but I am far from certain that it was always in so 
correct a direction. Give the Dutchman time, he was very 
apt to come out right ; whereas Jason, I soon discovered, 
was quite liable to come to wrong conclusions, and particu- 
larly so in all matters that were a little adverse, and which 
affected his own apparent interests. Dirck, moreover, waa 
one of the best-natured fellows that breathed ; it being almost 
impossible to excite him to ang^ ; when it did come, how- 
ever, the earthquake was scarcely more terrific. I have 
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leen him enraged, and would as soon encounter a wild-boar, 
iQ taa open field, as run against his course, while in the flt^ 

Modesty will hardly permit me to say much of myselfl 
I was well-grown, active, strong, for my years ; and, I am 
inclined to think, reasonably well-looking ; though I would 
prefer that this much should be said by any one but myself* 
Dirck and I often tried our manhood togethy, when young- 
sters, and I was the better chap until my friend reached his 
eighteenth year, when the heavy metal of the young Dutch 
giant told in our struggles. Afler that period was past, I 
found Dirck too much for me, in a close gripe, though my 
extraordinary activity rendered the inequality less apparent 
than it might otherwise have proved. I ought not to apply 
the term of *^ extraordinary" to anything about myself, but 
the wofd escaped me unconsciously, ana I shall let' it stand. 
One thing I will say, notwithstanding, let the reader think 
of it as he may : I was good-natured and well-disposed to 
my fellow-creatures, and had na greater love of money than 
was necessary to render 'me reasonably discreet. 

Such is an outline of the characters and persons of three 
of the principal actors in the scenes I am about to relate ; 
scenes that will possess some interest fbr those who love to 
read accounts of adventures in a new country, however 
much they may fail in interesting others, when I speak of 
the condition and events of the more civiKzed condition of 
^iety, that was enjoyed, even in my youth, in such old 
counties as Westchester, and such towns as York. 
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** Let iU| then, be up and domj^. 

With a heart for any ^te; 
Still achievini^, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait'* 

LONGVKLLOW. 

The spring of the year I was twenty, Dirck and myself 
paid our first visit to town, in the cj^aracters of young men. 
6* 
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Although Satanstoe was not more than five-and-twenty 
miles from New York, by the way of King's-Bridge, the 
road we always travelled in order to avoid the ferry, it was 
by no means as common to vbit the capital as it has since 
got to be. I know gentlemen who pass in and out from 
our neighbourhood, now, as ofien as once a fortnight, or 
even onco a weik ; but thirty years since this was a thing 
very seldom done. My dear mother always went to town 
twice a year ; in the spring to pass Easter week, and in the 
autumn to make her winter purchases. My father usually 
went down four times, in the course of the twelve months, 
but he had the reputation of a gadabout, and was thought 
by many people to leave home quite as much as he ought 
to do. As for my grandfather, old age coming on, he sel* 
dom left home now, unless it were to pay stated visits to 
certain old brother campaigners who lived within moderate 
distances, and with whom he invariably passed weeks each 
summer. 

The visit I have mentioned occurred some time after 
Easter, a season of the year that many of our country fa- 
milies were in the habit of passing in town, to have the 
benefit of the daily services of Old Trinity, as the Hebrews 
resorted to Jerusalem to keep the feast of the passover. My 
mother did not go to town this year, on account of my 
father's gout, and I was sent to supply her place with my 
aunt Legge, wh# Jiad been so long accustomed to have on« 
of the family with her at.that season, that I was substituted. 
Dirck had relatives of his own, with whom he staid, and 
thus every thing was rendered smooth. In order to make a 
fair start, my friend crossed the Hudson the week before, 
and, after taking breath at Satanstoe for three days, we left 
the Neck for the capital, mounted on a pair of as good 
roadsters as were to be found in the county : and that is 
saying a good deal ; far the Morrises^ and de Lanceys, and 
Van Cortlandts all kept racers, and sometimes gave us good 
sport, in the autumn, over the county course. West (Jhes- 
ter, to say no more than she deserved, was a county with 
a spirited gentry, and one of which no colony need be 
ashamed. * 

My mother was a tender-hearted parent, and full of 
anxiety ^i behalf of an1)nly child.- She knew ^at travel- 
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ling always has more or less of hazard, aad was desirous 
we should be off betimes, in order to make certain of our 
reaching town before the night set in. Highway robbers, 
Heaven be praised I were then, and are still, unknown to 
the colonies ; but there were other dangers that gave my 
excellent parent much concern. All the bridges were not 
considered safe; the roads were, qpd are yet, very circuitous, 
and it was possible to lose one's way ; while it was said 
persons had been known to pass the night on Harlem com- 
mon, an uninhabited waste that lies some seven or eight 
miles on our side of the city. My mother's first care, there- 
foTBj was to get'Dirck and myself off early in the morning; 
in order to do which she rose with the light, gave us our 
breakfasts immediately afterwards, and thus enabled us to 
quit Satanstoe just as the sun had burnished the eastern sky 
with its tints of flame-colour. ' « 

Dirck was in high good-humour that morning, and, to 
own the truth, Corny did not feel the depression of spirits 
which, according to the laws of propriety, possibly ought to 
have attended the first really free departure of so youthful 
«n adventurer from beneath the shadows of the paternal 
roof. We went our way laughing and chatting like two 
girls just broke loose from boarding-school. I had never 
known Dirck more communicative, and I got certain new 
insights into^is feelings, expectations and prospects, as we 
rode along the colony's highway that moining, that after- 
wards proved to be matters of much interest with us both. 
We had not got a mile from the chimney -tops of Satanstoe, 
ere my friend broke forth as follows : — 

" I suppose you have heard, Corny, what the two old 
^ gentlemen have been at, lately 1" 

" Your father and mine ? — I have not heard a syllable of 
any thing new." 

"They have been suing out, before the Governor and 
Council, a joint claim to that tract of land they bought of the 
Mohawks, the last time they were out together on service, 
in the colony militia." 

I ought to mention, Iftre, that though my predecessors 
had made but few campaigns in the regular army, each had 
made several in the more humble capacity of a militia 
officer. 
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*« This is news to me, Dirok," I answered. " Why 
should the old gentlemen have been so sly about such a 
thing?" 

"1 cannot tell you, lest they thought silence the best way 
to keep off the yankees. You know, my father has a 
great dread of a yankee's getting a finger into any of his 
bargains. He says the yankees are the locusts of the west.*' 

" But, how came you to know any thing about it, Dirck t" 

" I am no yankee. Corny." 
« " And your father told yott, on the strength of this recom- 
mendation ?" 

" He told me, as he tells me most things that he thinks it 
best I should know. We smoke together, and then we talk 
together." 

" I would learn to smoke too,, if I thought I should g^ 
any useful information by so doing.'* 

" Dere is much to be I'arnt from ter pipe !" said Dirck, 
dropping into a slightly Dutch accent, as frequently hap- 
pened with him, when his mind took a secret direction to- 
wards Holland, though in general he spoke English quite as 
well as I did myself, aqd vastly better than that miracle of 
taste, and learning, and virtue, and piety, Mr. Jason New- 
came, A. B., of Yale, and prospective president of that, or 
some other institution. » 

" So it would seem, if your father is tellmg you secrets 
all the time you are smoking together. But where is this 
land, Dirck?" 

" It is in the Mohawk country — or, rather, it is in the 
country near the Hampshire Gmnts, and at no great dis- 
tance from the Mohawk country." 

" And how much may there be of iti" 

" Forty thousand acres ; and some of it of good, rich 
flats, they say ; such as a Dutchman loves." 

" And your father and mine have purchased all this land 
in company, you say — share and share alike, as the law- 
yers call it." 

" Just so." • ^ 

" Pray how much did they pay for so large a tract of 
land?" ' 

Dirck took time to answer this question. He first drew 
from Im breast a pocket-book, which he opened as well as 
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he could under the motion of his roadster, for neither of us 
abated his speed, it being indispensable to reach town before 
dark. My friend succeeded at length in putting his hand on 
the paper he wanted, which he gave to me. 

*' There," he said ; " that is a list of the articles paid to 
the Indians, which I have copied, and then there have been 
several hundred pounds of fees paid to the Governor and 
his officers." 

1 read from the list, as follows ; the words coming out by 
jerks, as the trotting of my horse permitted. " Fifty blankets, 
each with yellow strings and yellow trimmings ; ten iron 
pots, four gallons each ; forty pounds of gunpowder ; seven 
muskets ; twelve pounds of small beads ; ten strings of wam- 
pum ; fifty gallons of rum, pure Jamaica, and of high proof; 
a score of jews-harps, and three dozen first quality English* 
made tomahawks." 

*'Well, IJjrck," I cried, as soon as through reading, 
" this is no great matter to give for forty thousand acres 
of land, in the colony of New York. I dare say a hundred 
pounds currency ($250) would buy every thing here, even 
to the rum and the first quality of English-made toma» 
hawks." 

" Ninety -six pounds, thirteen shillings, seven pence ' t'ree 
fart'in's' was the footing of the whole bill," answered Dirck 
deliberately, preparing to light his pipe ,• for he could smoke 
very conveniently while trotting no faster than at the rate 
of six miles the hour. 

" I do not find that dear for forty thousand acres ; I suppose 
the muskets, and rum, and other things were manufactured 
^ expressly for the Indian trade." 

" Not they. Corny : you know how it is with the old gen- 
tlemen ; — they are as honest as the day." ^ 

" So much the better for them, and so much the better 
for us ! But what is to be done with this land, now they 
own it?" 

Dirck did not answer, until we had trotted twenty rods ; 
for by this time the pipe was at work, and the moment the 
smoke was seen he kept his eye on it, until he saw a bright 
light in front of his nose. 

* " The first thing will be to find it. Corny. When a patent 
is signed and delivered, then you must send forth Mg^ 
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proper person to find the land it covers. I have heard of a 
gentleman who got a grant of ten thousand acres, five years 
since ; and though he has had a hunt for it every summer 
since, he has not been able to find it yet. To be sure, ten 
thousand acres is a small object to look for, in the -woods." 

''And our fathers intend to find this land as soon as the 
season opens ?" 

" Not so fast, Corny; not so fast ! That was the scheme 
of your father's Welsh blood, but mine takes matters more 
deliberately. Let us wait until next year, he said, and then 
we can send the boys. By that time, too, the war will take 
some sort of a shape, and we shall know better how to care 
for the children. The subject has been fairly talked over 
between the two patentees, and we are to go early next 
spring, not this." 

The idea o^ land-hunting was not in the le«st disagree- 
able to me ; nor was it unpleasant to think t'^at I stood in 
reversion, or as heir, to twenty thousand acres of land, in 
addition to those of Satanstoe. Dirck and I talked the 
matter over, as we trotted on, until both of us began to re- 
gret that the expedition was so far in perspective. 

The war to which Dirck alluded, had broken out a few 
months before our visit to town : a Mr. Washington, of Vir- 
ginia — the same who has since become so celebrated as the 
Col. Washington of Braddock's defeat, and other events at 
the south — having been captured, with a party of his men, 
in a small work thrown up in thQ neighbourhood of the 
French, somewhere on the tributaries of the Ohio ; a river 
that is known to run into the Mississippi, a vast distance to 
the west. I knew very little then, nor do I know much now 
of th^e remote regions, beyond the fact that there are such 
places, and that they are sometimes visited by detachments, 
war-parties, hunters, and other adventurers from the colo- 
nies. To me, it seems scarce worth fighting about such 
distant and wild territory; for ages and ages must elapse 
before it can be of any service for the purposes of civiliza- 
tion. Both Dirck and myself regretted that the summer 
would be likely to go by without our seeing the enemy ; for 
we came of families that were commonly employed on such 
g|^ions. We thought both our fathers might be out ; though 
dHithat was a point that still remained under discussion. 



We dined and baited at Kingsbridge, intending to sup In 
town. While the dinner was cooking, Dirck and I walked 
out on the heights that overlook the Hudson ; for I knew 
less of this noble river than I wished to know of it. We 
conv^sed as we walked ; and my companion, who knew 
the*river much better than myself, having many occasions 
to pass up and down it, between the village of Haverst^aw 
and town, in his frequent visits to his relatives below, gave 
me some useful information. 

" Look here. Corny," said Dirck, after betraying a good 
deal of desire to obtain a view of some object in the distance^ 
along the river-side ; " Look here. Corny, do you see yonder 
house, in the little bay below us, with the lawn that extends 
down to the water, and that noble orchard behind it ?" 

I saw the object to which Dirck alluded. It was a house 
that stood near the river, but sheltered andl secluded, with 
the lawn and orchard as described ; though ^t the distance 
of some two or three miles all the beauties of the spot could 
not be discovered, and many of them had to be received on 
the faith of my companion's admiration. Still I saw very 
plainly, all the principal objects named ; and, among others, 
the house, the orchard, and the latvn. The building "was of 
stone— as is common with most of the better sort of houses in 
the country — was long, irregular, and had that air of solid 
comfort about it, which it is usual to see in buildings of that 
description. The walls were not whitewashed, according to 
the lively tastes of our Dutch fellow-colonists, who appear 
to expend all their vivacity in the pipe and the brush, but 
were left in their native grey ; a circumstance that rendered 
the form and dimensions of the structure a little less distinct, 
at a first glance, than they might otherwise have proved. 
As I gazed at the spot, however, I began to fancy it a charm, 
to find the picture thus sobered down ; and found a pleasure 
in drawing the different angles, and walls, and chimneys, 
and roofs, from this back-ground, by means of the organ of 
sight^ On the whole, I thought the little sequestered bay, 
the wooded and rocky shores, the small but well distributed 
lawn, the orchard, with all the other similar accessories, 
formed together one of the prettiest places of the sort I had 
ever seen. Thinking so, I was not slow in saying as much to 
my companion. I was thought to have some taste in these 
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matters, and had been consulted on the subject of laying 
out grounds by one or two neighbours in the county. 

" Whose house is it, Dirck ?" I enquired ; " and how 
came you to know anything about itl^ 

^^ That is Lilacsbush," answered my friend ; '* tfnd it be» 
longs to my mother's cousin, Herman Mordaunt." * ♦ 

\ had heard of Herman, or, as it is pronounced, Harmaii 
Mordaunt. He was a man of considerable note in the 
colony, having been the son of a Major Mordaunt, of the 
British army, who had niarried the heiress of a wealthy 
Dutch merchant, whence the name of Herman ; which had 
descended to the son along with the money. The Dutch 
were so fond of their own blood, that they never failed to give 
this Mr. Mordaunt his Christian name ; and he was usually 
known in the colony as Herman Mordaunt. Further than 
this, I knew Ijtfle of the gentleman, unless it might be that 
he was reputed rich, and was admitted to be in the best 
society, though not actually belonging to the territorial or 
political aristocracy of the colony. 

" As Herman Mordaunt is your mother's cousin, I sup- 
pose, Dirck," I resumed, " that you have been at Lilacs* 
bush, and ascertained whether the inside of the house is as 
pleasant and respectable as the outside." 

" Often, Corny ; whrle Madam Mordaunt lived, my mo- 
ther and I used to go there every summer. The poor lady 
is now dead, but I go there still." 

" Why did you not ride on as far as Lilacsbush, and levy 
a dinner on your relations ? I should think Herman Mor- 
daunt would feel hurt, were he to learn that an acquaintance, 
or a relation, had put up at an inn, within a couple of miles 
of his own house. I dare say he knows both Major and 
Capt. Littlepage, and I protest I shall feel it necessary to 
send him a note of apology for not calling. These 
things ought not to be done, Dirck, among persons of a 
certain stamp, and who are supposed to know what is 
proper." 

" This would be all right enough. Corny, had HIrman 
Mordaunt, or his daughter, been at Lilacsbush; but they 
live in Crown Street, in town, in winter, and never come out 
here until after the Pinkster holidays, let ikem come whea 
they may." 
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^< Oh ! he js as great a man as that, is he ? -^a town and 
country house ; after all, I do not know whether it would 
do to he quite so free with one of his standing, as to go to 
dine with him without sending notice." 

" Noniense, Corny. Who hesitates about stopping at a 
gentleman's door, when he is travelling? Herman Mor- 
daunt would have given us a hearty welcome, and I should 
have gone on to Lilacsbush, did I not know that the family 
is certain to be in town at this season. Easter came ecftly 
this year, T and to-morrow will be the first day of the Pink- 
ster holidays. As soon as they. are over, .Herman Mor- 
daunt and Anneke will be out here to enjoy their lilacs and 
roses." 

" Oh, ho I there is an Anneke, as well as the old gentle* 
man. Pray, how old may Miss Anneke be, Master 
Dirckr 

As this question was asked, I turned to look my friend in 
the lace, and I found that his handsome, smooth, fair Dutch 
lineaments were covered with a glow of red, that it was not 
usual to see extended so far from his ruddy cheeks. Dirck 
was too much of a man, however, to turn away, or to try to 
hide blushes so ingenuous ; but he answered stoutly-r- 

" My cousin, Anneke Mordaunt, is just turned of seven- 
teen ; and, I '11 tell you what. Corny — " 

" Well — I am listening, with both ears, to hear your 
iDhat — Out with it, man ; both ears are open." 

" Why, Anneke (On-na-fefi^), is,one of the very prettiest 
girls in the colony ! — What is more, she is "as sweet and 
coot" — Dirck grew Dutch, as he grew animated — " as she 
IS pretty." 

I was quite astounded at the energy and feeling with which 
this was said, Dirck was such a matter-of-fact fellow, that 
I had never dreamed he could be sensible to the passion of 
love ; nor had I ever paused to analyze the nature of our 
own friendship. We liked each other, in the first place, 
most probably, from habit ; then, we were of characters so 
essentially diflferent, that our attachment was influenced by. 
that species of excitement which is the child of opposition. 
As we grew older, Dirck's good qualities began to cpramaod 
my respect, and reason entered more into my affection for 
him. I was well convinced that my companion covild,.aft4 
Vol, I. — 
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would, prove to be a warm friend ; but the possibility of his 
ever becoming a lover, had not before crossed my mind. 
Even then, the impression made was not very deep or Is^t- 
ing, though I well remember the sort of admiration and 
iVonder with which I gazed at his flushed cheek, animated 
eye, and improved mien. For the moment, Dirck really 
had a comlhanding aiid animated air. 

** Why, Anneke is one of the prettiest girls in the colony I'* 
my friend had exclaimed. 

" And your cousin ?" 

" My second coUsin.-^— Her mother's father and my mo- 
ther's mother were brother and sister." 

" In that case, I shall hope to have the honour of being 
introduced, ohe of these days, to Miss Anneke Mordaunt, 
Who is just turned of seventeen, and is one of the prettiest 
girls in the colony, and is as good as she is pretty." 

" I wish you to see her. Corny, and that before we go 
home," Dirck replied, all his philosophy, or phlegm, which- 
ever the philosophy of other people may term it, returning ; 
" come ; let Us go back to the inn ; our dinner will be get- 
iing cold.*^ 

I mused on my friend's unusual manner, as we walked 
back towards the inn; but it was soon forgotten, in the 
satisfaction produced by eating a good, substantial meal of 
broiled ham, with hot potatoes, boiled eggs, a beefsteak, 
done to a turn, with the accessions of pickles, cold-slaw, 
fepple-pie, and cider. This is a common New York tavern 
dinner, for the wayfarer ; and, t must say, I have got to 
like it. Often have I enjoyed such a repast, after a sharp 
forenoon's ride ; ay, and enjoyed it more than I have re- 
lished entertainments at which have figured turkies, oysters, 
hams, hashes, and Other dishes, that have higher reputations. 
Even turtle-soup, for which we are somewhat famous in 
New York, has faifed to give me the same delight. 

Dirck, to do him justice, ate heartily ; for it is not an easy 
matter to take ^way his appetite. As usual, I did most of 
the talking ; and that was with our landlady, who, hearing 
I was a son of her much-esteemed and 'fcbnstant customer. 
Major Littlepage, presented herself with the dessert and 
cheese, and did me the honour to commence a discourse. 
Her name was Light ; and light was she certain to cast on 
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everything she discussed ; that is to say, innkeeper's light ; 
which partakes somewhat of the darkness that is so apt 
to overshadow no small portion of the minds of her many 
customers. • 

" Pray, Mrs. Light," I asked, when there was an opening, 
which was not until the good woman had exhausted her 
breath in* honour of the Littlepages, •* do you happen to 
know anything of a family j hereabouts, of the tiame of Mor- 
daunt?" 

" Do I Jiappen to know, sir !— Why, Mr. Littiepage, you 
might almost as well have asked me, if I had ever heard of 
a Van Corllandt, or a Philipse, or a Morris, or any other of 
the gentry hereabouts. Mr. Mordaunt has a country-place, 
and a very pretty one it is, within two miles and a half of 
us ; and he and Madame Mordaunt never passed our door, 
when they went into the country to see Madame Van Cort^ 
landt, without stopping to say a word, and leave a shilling. 
The poor lady is deaa; but there is a y6ung image of her 
virtues, that is coming a'leir her, that will be likely to do 
some damage in the colony. She is modesty itself, sir ; so 
I thought it could do her no harm, the last time she was 
here, just to tell her, she ought to be locked up, for the 
thefts she was likely to commit, if not for them she had 
comnSitted already. She blushed, sir, and looked for all the 
world like the shell of the most delicate boiled lobster you 
ever laid eyes on. She is truly a charming young lady 1" 

" Thefts of hearts, you mean of course, my good Mrs. 
Light?" 

''Of nothing else, sir; young ladies are apt to steal 
hearts, you know. . My word for it, Miss Anneke will turn 
out a great robber, after her own fashion^ you know, sir." 

"And whose hearts is she likely to run away with, pray ? 
I should be pleased to hear the names of some of the suf- 
ferers." 

" Lord, sir ! — she is too young to have done much yet ; 
but wait a twelvemonth, and Til answer the question." 

I could see all this time that Dirck was uneasy, and had 
some amusement in watching the workings of his counte- 
nance. My malicious intentions, however, were suddenly 
interrupted. As if to prevent further discourse, and, at the 
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same time, further espionage, my young friend rose from 
table, ordering the horses and the bill. 

During the ride to town, no more was said of Lilacsbush, 
Herman Mordaunt, or his daughter Anneke. Dirck was 
silent, but this was his habit after dinner, and I was kept a 
good deal on the alert in order to find the road which 
crossed the common, it being our desire to go in that direc- 
tion. It is true, we might have gone into town by the way 
of Bloomingdale, Greenwich, the meadows and the Collect, 
and so down past the common upon the head of Broadway ; 
but my mother had particularly desired we would fall into 
the Bowery Lane, passing the seats that are to he found in 
that quarter, and getting into Queen Street as soon as pos- 
sible. By taking this course she thought we should be less 
likely to miss our way within the town itself, which is cer- 
tainly full of narrow and intricate passages. M^ uncle 
Legge had removed into Duke Street, in the vicinity of 
Hanover Square ; and-Queen Street, I well knew, would lead 
us directly to his door. Queen Street, indeed, is the great 
artery of New York, through which most of its blood cir- 
culates. 

It was drawing towards night when we trotted up to the 
stable, where we left our horses, and obtaining a black to 
shoulder our portmanteaus, we began to thread the piazes 
of the capital on foot. New York was certainly, even in 
1757, a wonderful place for commerce ! Vessels began to 
be seen some distance east of Fly Market, and there could 
not have been fewer than twenty ships, brigs, and schooners, 
lying in the East river, as we walked down Queen Street. 
Of course I include all descriptions of vessels that go to 
sea, in this estimate. At the present moment, it is probable 
twice that number would be seen. There Dirck and I 
stopped more than once, involuntarily, to gaze at the exhi- 
bitions of wealth and trade that offered themselves as we 
went deeper into the town. My mother had particularly 
cautioned me against falling into this evidence of country 
habits, and I felt much ashamed at each occurrence of the 
weakness ; but I found it irresistible. At length my friend 
and I parted ; he to go to the residence of his aunt, while 
I pix>ceeded to that of mine. Before separating, however, 
we agreed to meet next morning in the fields at the head of 
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Qroadway, on the common, which, as it was understood, 
was to be the scene of the Pinkster sports. 

Sly reception in Duke Street was cordial, both on the 
part of my uncle and on the part of my aunt; the'firsl^ 
being a good-hearted person, though a little too apt to run \ 
into extravagance on the subject of the rights of the rabble. ^ 
I was pleased with the welcome I received, enjoyed an ex- 
cellent hot supper, to which we sat down at half-past eight, 
my aunt being fond of town hours, both dining and supping 
a little later than my mother^ as being more fashionable and 
g^nteeh* As I was compelled to confess fatigue, after so 
long a ride, as soon as we quitted the table I retired to my 
own room. 

The next day was the first of the three that are devoted 
to Pinkster, the great Saturnalia of the New York blacks. 
Although this festival is always kept with more vivacity at 
Albany than in York, it is far from being neglected, even 
now, in the latter place. I had told my aunt, before I left 
her, I should not wait for breakfast, but should be up with 

* The dinner of the last half century is, in one senset bot & sub- 
stitute for the petits soupers of the century or two that preceded. It 
is so entirely rational and natural, that the cultivated and refined 
should meet for the purposes of social enjoyment after the business 
of the day has terminated, that the supper lias only given place to the 
*4lame meal under another name, and at hours little varying from those 
of the past. The Parisian dines at half-past six, remaining at table 
until eight The Englishman, ]|^er in all his hours, and more poOr 
derous in all his habitt, sits down to table about the time the French, 
man gets up ; quitting it between nine and ten. The Italian pays a 
tribute to his climate, and has his early dinner and light supper, both 
usually alone, the habit^f the country carrying him to tne opera 
and* the contersaxione fb *ocial communion. But what is the Ameri^ 
can 7 A jumble of the same senseless contradictions in his social / 
habits, as he is f^t retting to be in his political creeds and political ' 
practices ; a being that is in tranaitv,, pressed by circumstances on the 
one side, and by the habit of imitation on the other ; unwilling,/^ 
almost unable, to think and act for himselfl The only American who 
Is temporarily independent in such things, is the unfledged provincial, 
firesh from his village conceit and village practices, who^ until corrected 
by communion wiSi the world, fancies the south-east cornervof the 
north-west parish, in the town of Hebron, in the county of Jericho, 
and the State of Connecticut, to be the only portion of this gloDe 
that is perfection. If he should happen to keep a school, or conduet 
f newspaper, the community becomes, in a smaU degree, the partic|. 
pant of bis rare advantaf es a|i4 vast experience! — Bditok* . 
6* 



the sub, and off in quest of Dirck, in order that we might 
enjoy a stroll along the wharves before it was time to* repair 

fthQ common, where the fun was to be seen. Accordingly- 
got out of the house betimes, though it was an hour later 
than I had intended ; for I heard the rattling of cups in the 
little parlour, the sign that the table was undergoing the 
usual process of. arrangement for breakfast. It then occurred 
to me that most, if not all of the servants, seven in number, 
would be permitted to enjoy the holiday; and that it might 
be well if I took all my meals, that day, in the fields. Run- 
ning back to the room, I communicated this intention tp 
Juno, the girl I found doing Pompey's work, and lefl the 
house on a jump. There was no great occasion for starv- 
ing, I thought, in a town as large and as full of eatables as 
New York; and the result fully justified this reasonable 
opinion. 

Jqst as I got into Hanover Square, I saw a grey-headed 
negro, who was for turning a penny before he engaged in- 
the amusements of the day, carrying two pails that were 
scoured to the neatness of Dutch ^stidiousness, and which 
were sui^nded from the yoke he had across his neck and 
shoulders. He cried " White wine — ^^white wine !" in a clear 
sonorous voice ;^ and I was at his side in a moment. White 
wine was, and is still, wy delight of a morning ; and I 
bought a delicious draught of the purest and best of a Com-'^ 
munipaw vintage, eating a c^e at the same time. Thus 
refreshed, I proceeded into the square, ihe beauty of which 
had struck my fancy as I walked through it the previous 
evening. To my surprise, whom should I find in the very 
centre of Queen Street, gaping aboi#him with a most^ in- 
domitable Connecticut air, but Jason Newcome 1 A brief 
explanation let me into the secret of his presence. His boys 
had all gone home to enjoy the Pinkster holiday, with the 
black servants of their respective families ; and Jason had 
seized the opportunity to pay his first visit to the great capi» 
tal of the colony. He was on his travels, like myself. 

" -^nd what has brought you down here ?" I demanded, 
the pedagogue having already informed me that he had put 
up at a tavern in the suburbs, where horse-keeping and 
lodgings were " reasonable." " The Pinkster fields are up 
near the head of Broadway, on the oommon." 



** So I hear," answered Jason ; ** but I want to see a ship, 
and all the sights this way, in the first place. It will be 
time . enough for Pinkster^ two or three houjfs hence, if a 
Christian ought even to look at such vanities. Can you tell 
me where I am to find Hanover Square, Corny V* 

^^ Y6u are in it now, Mr. Newcome ; and to my fancy, a 
very noble area it is T' • 

" This Hanover Square!" repeated Jason. "Why, its 
shape is not that of a square at all ; is is nearer a triangle.** 

" What of that, sir ? By a square in a town, one does 
not necessarily understand an area with four equaf sides 
and as many right angles, but an open space that is lefl for 
air and beauty. There are air atid beauty enough to satisfy 
any reasonable man. A square may be a parallelogram, 
or a triangle, or any other shape one pleases." 

" This, then, is Hanover Square ! — a New York square, 
or a Nassau Hall square, Corny ; but not a Yale College 
square, take my word for it. It is so small, moreover !" 

" Small ! — the width of the street at the widest end must 
be near a hundred feet ; I grant you it is not half that at 
the other end, but that is owing to the proximity of the 
houses." 

" Ay, it is all owing to the proximity of the houses, as 
you call it. Now, according to my notion, Hanover Square, 
of which a body hears so much talk in the c6untry, ought 
to have had iifly or sixty acres in it, and statues of the 
whole House of Brunswick, besides.. Why is that nest of 
houses lefl in the middle of your square?" 

** It is not, sir. The square ceases when it reaches them. 
They are too valuable to be torn down, although there has 
been some talk of it. My uncle Legge told me, last evening, 
that those houses have been valued as high as twelve thou- 
sand dollars ; and some persons put them as high as six 
thousand pounds.'^ 

This reconciled Jason to the houses ; for he never failed 
to defer to money, come in what shape it would. It was 
the only source of human distinction that he eould clearly 
comprehend, though he had some faint impressions touching 
the dignity of the crown, and the respect due to its repre- 
sentatives. 

" Corny^" said Jason, in an cinder tone, and taking me 
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by the arm A lead me aside, though no one was near, like 
a man who has a great secret to ask, or to •communicate, 
" what was that I saw you taking for your bitters, a little 
while ago 1" 

"Bitters I T do not understand you, Jason. Nothing 
bitter have Ttasted to-day ; nor can 1 say I have any .great 
wish to put anything bitter into my mouth*" 

" Why, the*draught you got from the nigger who is now 
coming back across the square, as you c*ll it, and which 
you seemed to enj'y particularly. I am dry, myself, and 
should wonderfully like a drink." 

" Oh I that fellow sells * white wine,^ and you will find it 
delicious. If you want your ' bitters,' as you call them, 
you cannot do better than stop him, and give him a penny." 

" Will he let it go so desperate cheap as that ?" demanded 
Jason, his eyes twinkling with a sort of " bitters" expecta- 
tion. 

** That is the stalled price. Stop him boldly ; there is no 
occasion for all this Connecticut modesty. Here, uncle, this 
gentleman wishes a cup of your white wine." 

Jason turned away in alarm, to see who was looking on; 
and, when the cup was put into his hand, he shut his eyes, 
determined to gulp its contents at a swallow, in the most 
approved " bitters" style. About half the liquor went down 
his throat, the rest being squirted back in a small white 
stream. 

" Buttermilk, by Jingo !" exclaimed the disappointed peda- 
gogue, who expected some delicious combination of spices 
with rum. St. Jingo was the only saint, and a '< darnation" 
or '^ darn you," were the only oiaths his puritan education 
ever permitted him to use» 
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CHAPTER V. 



** Here 'a y«ar fine clams I 
As white as snow ! 

Oo Rockaway these clams do grow." ^ • 
New York Cfie», 

It was some time before Jason's offended dignity and dis- 
appointment would permit him to smile at the mistake ; and 
we had walked some distance towards Old Slip, where I 
was to meet Dirck, before the pedagogue even opened his 
lips. Then, the only allusion he made to the white wine, 
was to call it " a plaguy Dutcjj cheat ;" for Jason had im- 
plicitly relied on having that peculiar beverage of his caste, 
known as " bitters." What he meant by a Dutch cheat, I 
do not know ; unless he thought the buttermilk was particu- 
larly Dutch, and this buttermilk an impositi^. 

Dirck \fas waiting for me at the Old Slip ; and, on in- 
quiry, I found he had enjoyed his draught of white wine as 
well as myself, and was ready for immediate service. We 
proceeded along the wharves in a body, admiring the dif- 
ferent vessels that lined them. About nine o'clock, all three 
of us passed up Wall Street, on the stoops of which, no 
small portion of its tenants were already seated, enjoying 
the sight of the negroes, as, with happy " shining" faces 
they left the different dwellings, to hasten to the Pinkster 
field. Our passage through the street attracted a good deal 
of attention ; for, being all three strangers, it was not to be 
supposed we could be thus seen in a body, without exciting 
a remark. Such a thing could hardly have been expected 
in London itself. 

After showing Jason the City Hall, Trinity Church, and 
-the City Tavern, we went out of town, taking the direction 
of a large common that the King's officers had long used 
for a parade-ground, and which has since been called the 
park, though it would be difficult to say why, since it is 
barely a paddock in size, and certainly has never been used 
to keep any animals wilder than the boys of the town. A 
jpark, t suppose, it will one day become, though it has little 
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at present that comports with my ideas of such a things 
On this common, then, was the Pinkster ground, which was 
now quite full of people, as yreW as of animation. 

There was nothing new in a Pinkster frolic, either to 
Dirck, or to myself; though Jason gazed at the whole pro- 
cedure with wonder. He was born within seventy miles of 
that very spot, but had not the smallest notion before, of 

' such a holiday as Pinkster. There are few blacks in Con- 
necticut, I believe ; and those that are there, are so ground 
down in the Puritan mill, that they are neither fish, flesh, 
nor red-herring, as we say of a non-descript. No man ever 
heard of a festival in New England, that had not some im- 
mediate connection with the saints, or with politics. 

Jason was at first confounded with the noises, dances, 
music, and games that were going on. By this time, nine- 
tenths of the blacks of the ftty, and of the whole country 
within thirty or forty miles, indeed, were collected in 
thousands in those fields, beating banjoes, singing African 
songs, drinking, and worst of all, laughing in a way that 
seemed to set their very hearts rattling within their ribs. 
Everything wore the aspect of good-humour, though it was 

> good-humour in its broadest and coarsest forms. Every 
sort of common game was in requisition, while drinking was 
far from being neglected. Still, not a man was drunk. A 
drunken negro, indeed, is by no means a common thing. 
The features that distinguish a Pinkster frolic from the usual 
scenes. at fairs, and other merry-makings, however, were of 
African origin. It is true, there are not now, nor were 
there then, many blacks among us of African birth ; but 
the traditions and usages of their original country were so 
far preserved as to produce a marked difference between 
this festival, and one of European origin. Among other 
things, some were making music, by beating on skins drawn 
over the ends of h9llow logs, while others were dancing to 
it, in a manner to snow that they felt infinite delight. This, 
in particular, was said to be a usage of their African pro- 
genitors. 

Hundreds of whites were walking through the fields, 
amused spectators. Among these last were a great many 
children of the better class, who had come to look at the 
enjoyment of those who attended them, in their own ordinary 
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amusements. Many a sable nurse did I see that day, cha* 
peroning her young master, or young mistress, or both to- 
gether, through the various groups ; demanding of all, and 
receiving from all, the respect that one of these classes was 
accustomed to pay to the other. 

A great many young ladies between the ages of fifleen 
and twenty were also in the field, either escorted by male 
companions, or, what was equally as certain of producing 
deference, under the care of old female nurses, who be- 
longed to the race that kept the festival. We had been in 
the field ourselves two hours, and even Jason was beginning 
to condescend to be amused, when, unconsciously, I got 
separated from my companions, and was wandering through 
the group^by myself, as I came on a party of young girls, 
who were under the care of two or three wrinkled and 
grey-headed negresses, so respectably attired, as to show at 
once they were confidential servants in some of the better 
families. As for the young ladies themselves, most were 
still of the age of school girls ; though there were some of 
that equivocal age, when the bud is just breaking into the 
opening flower, and one or two that were even a little older ; 
young women in forms and deportment, though scarcely so 
in years. One of a party of two of the last, appeared to 
me to possess all the grace of young womanhood, rendered 
radiant by the ingenuous laugh, the light-hearted playful- 
ness, and the virgin innocence of sweet seventeen. She 
was simply, but very prettily dressed, and everything about 
her attire, air, carriage and manner, denoted»a young lady/ 
of the better class, who was just old enough to feel all the 
proprieties of her situation, while she was still sufficiently 
youthful to enjoy all the fun. As she came near me, it 
seemed as if I lyiew her ; but it was not until I heard her 
sweet, mirthful voice, that I recollected the pretty little 
thing in whose behalf I had taken a round with the 
butcher's boy, on the Bowery road, near six years before. 
As her pJrty came quite near the spot where I stood, what 
was only conjecture at first, was reduced to a certainty. 

In the surprise of the moment, happening to catch the 
eye of the young creature, I was emboldened to make her 
•k low bow. ^ At first she smiled, like one who fancies she 
lecQgnises an acquaintance j then her face became scarlet, 



and she returned my bow with a very lady-like, bat» at the 
same time, a very distant curtsey; upon which, bending her 
blue eyes to the ground, she turned away, seemingly to 
speak to her companion. After this, I could not advance 
to speak, though I was strongly in hopes the old black 
nurse who was with her would recognise me, for she had 
manifested much' concern about me on the occasion of the 
quarrel with the young butcher. . This did not occur ; and 
old Katrinke, as I heard the negress called, jabbered away, 
explaining the meaning of the difierent ceremonies of her 
race, to a cluster of vety interested listeners, without paying 
any attention to me. The tongues of the pretty little things 
went, as girls' tongues will go, though my unknown fair 
one maintained all the reserve and quiet of ivanner that 
comported with her young womanhood, and apparent con- 
dition in life. 

" Dere, Miss Anneke !" exclaimed "Katrinke, suddenly ; 
** dere come a genttleum dat will bring a pleasure, I know." 

"iinneArc," I repeated, mentally, and "gentleman that 
will cause pleasure by his appearance." "Can it be 
Dirck?" I thought. Sure enough, Dirck it proved to be, 
who • advanced rapidly to the group, making a general 
salute, and finishing by shaking my beautiful young stran- 
ger's hands, and addressing her by the name of " 'cousin 
Anneke." This, then, was Annie Mordaunt, as the young 
lady was commonly called in the English circles, the only 
child and heiress of Herman Mordaunt, of Crown Street 
and of Lilaci^ush. Well, Dirck has more taste than I had 
ever given him credit for ! Just as this thought glanced 
through my mind, my figure caught my friend's eye, and, 
with a look of pride and exultation, he signed to me to 
draw nearer, though I had managed to gel pretty near as it 
was, already. 

" Cousin Anneke," said Dirck, ^vho never used circumlo- 
cution, when direct means were at all availably " this is 
Corny Littlepage, of whom you have heard me speak so 
often, and for whom I ask one of your best curtsies and 
sweetest smiles." 

Miss Mordaunt was kind enough to comply literally, both 
curtsying and smiling precisely as she had b^n desir^<i <o 
do, though I could see she was also slightly dti§|>osed to 



laagh. I \i%8 atiil making my bow, aod loumUiag some 
umntelligible compliment, when Katrinke gave a little ex* 
ciaoiation, and using the freedom of an old and confidential 
aervan^ she eagerly pulled the aleeve of her young mis* 
tress, and hurriedly whispered something in her ear. Anneke 
coloured, turned quickly towards me, bent her eyes more 
boldly and steadily on my fac&-<*and then it was that I fan- 
cied the sweetest smile which mortal had ever received, or 
that with \^hich I ^A just beiore been received, was much 
surpaissed. 

" Mr. Littlepage, I believe, is not a total stranger,* cousin 
Dirck," she said. '^ Katrinke reeaembers him, as a young 
gentleman who once did me an important service, and now 
I think I can trace the resemblance myself. I allude to the 
boy who ihsuUed me on the Bowery Road, Mr. Littlepage, 
and your handsome interference in my behalf." 

'^ Had there been twenty boys, Miss Mordaunt, an insult 
to you would have been resented by any man of ordinary 
spirit." 

I do not know that fmy youth, who was suddenly put to 
his wits to be polite, or sentimental, or feeling, could have 
done a great. deal better than that/ So Anneke thought too, 
I fancy, for her colouf inoreasod, rendering her ravishiagly 
Ibvely, and she looked surprisingly pleased. 

"Yes," put in Dirck with energy, — ^'Met twenty, or a 
hundred try it if they jijease, Anneke, men or boys, and 
they 'il find.those that will protect you." 

"You for one, of course, cousin Dirck," rejoined the 
charming giri^ holding out her hand towards my friend, 
with a frankness I could have dispensed with in her ; " but, 
yoa will remember, Mr. Littlepage, or Master Littlepage as 
he then was, was a stranger, and I had no such claim on 
Mnty as l^oertainly have on you." 

. " Well, Corny, it is odd you never said a word of this Ick 
me I when I was showing him Lilacsbusb, and talking of 
you and df your father, not a word did he say on the sub-^ 
ject." 

" I did not then know it was Miss Mordaunt I had been 
•so fortunate as to serve ; but here is Mr. Newcome at your 
^bow,'Follock^ and dying to be introduced, as he sees I 
hiMe been." " 

Vol, L— 7 



A&neke tamed to smile and curtsey again nS Jason, < 
made his bow in a veiy school-master sort of a fashioD, 
while I could see that the circumstaDce I had not boasted 
of my exploit gave it new importance in the sweet crea« 
ture's eyes. As for Jason, he had no sooner got along wilb 
the introduction, — the first, I fancy, he had ever gone rem* 
{arly through, — than, profiting by some •questions Mas 
Mordaunt was asking Dirck about his mother and the rest 
of the family, be came round to me, ^w me %side by a 
jerk of the sleeve, and gave me to understand he liad some* 
thing for my private ear* 

** I did not know before that you had ever kept school, 
<3orny," he half whispered earnestly. 

*^ How do you know it now, Mr. Newcome, since the 
thing never happened ?" 

'^ How comes it, then, that this young woman called yon 
JtfcM^erLittlepager 

" Bah ! Jason, wait a year or two, and you will begin to 
get truer notions of us New-Yorkers." 

<^ But I heard her with my own ears — Master Littlepage; 
as plain as words were ever called." 

*' Well, then. Miss Mordaunt must be right, and I have 
forgottea the afiair. I must once * have kept a wonum^ 
school, somewhere, in my younger day% but forgotten it** 

" Now this is nothing (nawthin', as expressed) but your 
desperate York pride, Corny ; bu} I think all the better ^ 
you for it. Why, as it could not have takeiv plaoe ailer 
you went to college, you must have got the start of even 
,ine I But, the Rev. Mr. Worden is enough to start a youtli 
.with aJarge capital, if he be so minded. I admit he does 
.junderstand the dead languages. It is a pity, he is so very 
tlead in religious matters." 

" Well — well — I will tell you all about it another time ; 
(f QUi4>erGelve, now, that Miss Mordaunt wishes to move on, 
in4di3feteJ3<MiiliHei to quit us too abruptly. Let us follow." 
n^l^^ wm()iiediiaind for an hour or two we had the plea- 
sure of accompanying the young ladies, as they strolled 
£mnt>i:^tb^b)»)lb&ndl)l^ridif3^^ groups of that singular as- 
Mfim^b^.anAsvM^ M^Oriis^id,' most of the blacks had been 
]b<miiiodth&q4^bmS^^ there were some native Africatia 
among them. New York never had slaves oh the #y«tttoi 



oi-Hkis seatheVii planters, or io gangs of hundreds, to labour 
in the fields under overseers, and who lived apart in cabins 
of th^r orwn ; but, ouc system of slavery was strictly domes- 
tic» Hie negro almost invariably living under the same roof 
with the master, or, if his habitation was detached, as cer- 
tatoiy^ sometimes happened, it was still near at hand, leav- 
ing both races as parts of a common family. In the coun- 
try, the negroes neyer toiled in the field, but it was as ordinary 
bu^mndmen*; and^ the cases of those who laboured on 
their own property, or as tenants of some extensive land- 
lord, the black did bis work at his master's side. Then all, 
or nearly ail our household servants were, and still are, 
blucks, leavif^ that department of domestic economy almost 
exclusively in their hands, with the exception of those cases 
in which the while females busied themselves also in such 
oocupations, united to the usual supervision of the mistresses. 
Among the Dutqh, in particular, the treatment of the negro 
was of the kindest character, a trusty field-slave often hav- 
ing quite as much to say on the subject of the tillage and 
the crops, as the mas who owned both the land he worked, 
aad himsdf. 

A party of native Africans kept us for half an hoar* The 
soeae seemed to have revived their early associations, and 
they were carried uway with their own representation of 
semi-savage sports. The American-born blacks gazed at' 
this gFiwp with intense intefest also, regarding them as so 
Biatiy ambassadors- from the land of their ancestors, to en- 
ligl^n them in usages and superstitious lore, that were 
m<»e peculiarly suited to their race. The last even 
endeavoured to imitate the acts of the first, and, though the 
attempt was often ludicrous, it never failed on the soore of 
intenticHi and gravity. Nothing was done in the way of 
caricature, but much in the way of respect and aftection* 

{jest the habits of this generation should* pass away and 
b^ forgotten, df whieh I see some evidence, I will motion 
a usage that wasc* quite common among the Dutch, and 
which has passed in sc»ne measure, into the English familte^^ 
that have foroied connections with the children of Holland. 
Two of these intermarriages had so far brought the Little- 
pages within the pale, that the usage to which I allude was 
j9^PliiQd m mm own case. The custom was this : when «• 
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child of the fwaiily reached the^age of six, or eight, a yuMg 
slave of the same age and se%^ was given to him, or -her, 
with some Httle formality, and from ^hat moment tte fbr*- 
tunes of the two were coosidered to be, within the iimi& of 
their respective pursuits and positions, as those of man and 
wiie. It is true, divorces do occur, but it is only in caaes 
of gross misconduct, and quite as often the miscoodoct is on 
the side of the master, as<»Q that of the slave. A drunkard 
may get in debt, and be compelled to f^urt with his biacks; 
this one among the rest ^ but this particular negro remains 
with him as long as anything remains. Slaves that seri* 
ously misbehave, are usually sent to the islands, where tde 
toil on the sugar plantations proves a very sufficient punish* 
ment. 

The day I was six, a boy was given to nie, in the manner 
I have mentioned ; and he remained not only my property, 
but my factotum, to this moment. It was.Yaap, or Jacob, 
the negro to whom I have already had occasion to allude. 
Anneke Mordaunt, whose grandmother was of a Dutdli 
family, it will be remembered, had with her there, in the Pink- 
ster field, a negr^ss of just her own age, who was called 
Man; not Mary, or Maria; but the last, as it wotild" be 
pronounced without the final a. This Mart was a buxom, 
glistening, smooth-faced, laughing) rcd-lfpped? pearl-toothed, 
black-oyed hussy, that seemed born for fan ; and who was 
often kept in order by her more sedate and weli-miinlierod 
young mistress with a good deal of difficulty. Mjr-fellOrW 
was on the ground, somewhere, too ; for I had given him 
permission to come to town to keep Pinkster; and he Wii» 
to leave Sataostoe, in a sloop, within an hour after I teft-H 
myself. The wind had been fair, and I made-no qbestiofl 
of his having arrived ; though, as yet, I had not seeh himV 

I could have accompanied Anneke, and her party, all dlay, 
through that sc(fne of unsophisticated mirth, atidfelt no Want 
of interest. Her presence immediately produced an im- 
pression ; even the native Africans moderating their makvnen 
and lowering their yells, as it might be, the better to suit 
her more refined tastes. No one, in our set, was too digni-' 
fied to laugh, but Jason. The pedagogue, it is true, often 
expressed his disgust at the amusements and atitics of the 
negptoea, declaring ihey w^re unbecoming human beings *^ 



flflid 0dlenri>9ainwiiie0tiDg tlmt 4ispo9itioii to iijrpensriticuin, • 
whU^ is apt to distinguish one who is only a tyro in his 
own case. 

Such was the state of things, when Mari came rushing 
up to her young niistross, with distended eyes and uplifted 
hands, exclaiming, on a key that necessarily made us all 
shftrera in the communication — 

''Oh! Miss Anneke! — ,What you t'ink, Miss Annekel 
Could you ever. s- pose sich a I'ing, Miss Anneke!" 

" T^l me at once, Mari, what it is you have seen, or 
heard ; and leave off these silly exclamations ;" said the 
geotle mistress, with a Qok>ur that proved she was unused 
to ker own girl's manner. 

" Who could t'ink it, Miss Anneke ! Dese, here, werry 
niggers have sent all 'e way to deir own country, and have 
hid a lion cotched for Pinkster T' 

This was news, indeed, if true. Not one of us all had 
ever seen a lion; wild animals, then, being exceedingly 
scarce in the colonies, with the exception of thase that were 
taken in our own woods. I had seen several of the small 
Inrown bears, and many a wolf, and pae stu^d panther, in 
my time ; but never supposed it within the ra^n of possi« 
bilities, that I could be brought so near a living lion. In- 
quiry showed, nevertheless, that Mari was right, with the 
exception of the animal's having been expressly caught for.* 
the O0casion. It was the beast of a showman, who was also 
the; proprietor of a very active and amusing monkey. The 
price of admission was a quarter of a dollar, for adult whites;- 
cbiyren and negroes going in for half-price. These pre- 
liminaries understood, it .was at once settled that all who 
could miAter enough of money and courage, should go in a 
body, and gaze on the king of beasts. I say, of courage ; 
for- it required a good deal for a female novice to go near a 
living lion« 

The lion was kept in a cage, of course, which was f^dced 
in a temporary building of boards, that had been erected for 
the Pinkster field. As we drew near the door, I saw that ' 
the cheeks of several of the pretty young creatures who be- 
longed to the party of Anneke, began to turn pale; a sign 
of weakqess that, singular as it may appear, very sensibly 
e^leaded itself to most of their attendant negredses. Mari 
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did not fltnoby iovever ; oad, wien it came tixtiMr'tt'lUii jbf ^^ 

that sex, she and her mistress were the odIj tw^ who beMr 
out in the original resolution of entering. Some time v(^tB 
thrown away in endeavouring to persuade two ot three of 
her older companions to go in with her ; but, fioding. it use-^ 
less, with a faint smile, Miss Mordauut cal^y said—* « 

<< Well, gentlemen, Mari and myself must compose tJt» 
female portion of the party. I have never aeen a lion, and 
would not, by any means, miss this opportunity. We shall 
find my friends waiting for such portions of us as shall not 
be eaten, on our return.'' 

. We were now near the door, where stood the man wko 
received the money, and gave the tickets. It happeae^ 
that Dirck had been stopped by a gentleman of his aDc- 
quaintance, who had just left the building, and wha was> 
laughingly relating some incident that had occurred withia; 
I stood on one side of Anneke, Jason on the other, while 
Mari was close in the rear. 

*' A quarter for each gentleman and the lady," said tb^' 
door-keeper, <' and a shilling for the wench." 

On this hint, Jason, 1p my great surprise, (for uatially lie 
was very b^p^ward on such occasions,) drew out a purse, and 
emptying smhe silver into his hand, he said with a fiourisl^--** 

" Permit me. Miss — it is an honour I covet ; a quarter 
&r yourself, and a shilling for Mari." 

I saw Anneke colour, and her eye turn hastilyiomiTds 
Dirck. Before I had time to say anything, or to do any*. 
thing in fact, she answered steadily — 

^' Give yourself no trouble, Mr. Newcome ; Mr. Littiepage 
win do me the favour to obtain tickets for me." 

Jason )iad the money in his fingers, and I paAed hkn 
and bought the tickets, while he was protesting— 

.." Jt gave him -pleasure — he was proud of the occasbn-— 
another time her brother could do the same for his sisters, 
and he had six," and other matters of the sort. 

. I. simply placed the tickets in Anneke's hand, who re* 
'ceived them* with an expression of thanks, and we all 
passed ; Dirck inquiring of his cousin, as he came up, if he 
should get her tickets. I mention this little incidetit ma ' 
showing the tact of woman, and will relate all that pertains 
ta^.befoi9.I proceed to other things. Anneke mid noMtlg ■ 



Oil the flHib|eet> of her tickets until we bad left the boeth, 
when she approached me, and with that grace and simpli- 
(^ which a well-bred woman knows how to use on such 
aff^occasion, and quietly observed — 

''I am under obligations to you, Mr. Littlepage, for 
having paid for my tickets « ^- tfa^y cost three shillingsi I . 
brieve." 

. I bowed, and had the pleasure of almost touching Miss 
Mordaunt's beautiful little hand, as she gave roe the money. 
At this instant, a jerk at my elbow came near causing me 
to drop the silver. It was Jason,swhp had taken this 
liberty, and who now led me aside with an earnestness of 
manner it was not usual for him to exhibit. I saw by the 
portentous look of the pedagogue's countenance, and his 
swelling manner, that something extraord^iary'was on his 
mind, and'W€uted with some little curiosity' to, ieam what it 
might be. 

" Why, what in human natur'. Corny, do you mean?" 
he cried, almost angrily. '* Did ever mortal man bear of a 
gentleman's making a lady pay for a treat 1 Do you know 
you have made Miss Anneke pay for a treat ?" 

"A treat, Mr. Newcome!" • 

" Yes, a treat, Mr. Corny Littlepage ! How often do you 
think young ladies will accompany you to shows, and balls, 
and other sights, if you make them pay P^ 

Then a* laugh of derision added emphasis to Jason's 
words. 

'^ Pay! — could I presume to think Miss Mordaunt would 
suf&r me to pay money for her, or for her servant?", 

" You almost make me think you^a nat'ral ! Young men 
always pay for young women, and no questions asked.. 
Did you not renmrk how smartly I offered to pay for this 
Miss, and how well ^e took it, until you stepped forward 
and cut me out ; -^ I bore it, for it saved me three nine- 
pences.'^ 

<' I observed how Miss Mordaunt shrunk from the fami- 
liarity of being called Miss, and how unwilling she was to 
let you boy the tickets ; and that I suspect was solely be- 
ciiBe shf saw you had some notion of what you call a 
treat." 

I cannot enter into the philosophy of the thing, bul cer- 
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tainly nothing is more vulgar in English, t6 ad^rest^ a* 
young lady as Miss, without af!ixTng a name, wher«8fs I 
know it is the height of breeding to say Mademoiselle ii| 
French, and am lold the Spaniards, Italians and Germans, 
use its synonyme in the same manner. I had been indignant 
at Jason's familiarity when he called Anneke— the pretty 
Anneke !■ — Miss ; and felt glad of an occasion to let hint 
understarid how I felt on* the subject. 

" What a chiid you be, a'ter all, Corny I" exclaimed the 
pedagogue, who was much too good-natured to take offence 
at a trifle. " You a Bhchelor of arts I But this matter 
mvst be spt right, if it be only for the honour of my^schooK 
Folks" — Jason never blundered on the words *one* or 
'people' in this sense — ^** Folks may think that you have 
been in the school since it has been under my care, and I 
wouldn't for Ihe^'^orld have it get abroad that a youth from 
my school had neglected to treat a lady under such circum- 
stances." 

Conceiving it useless to remonstrate with me any further, 
Jason proceeded forthwith to Anneke, with whom he begged 
permission to say a word in private. So eager was my 
companion to wipe out the stain, and so surprised was the 
young lady, who gently declined moving more than a step, 
that the conference took place immediately under my ob- 
servation, neither of the parties being aware that I necessa- 
rily heard or saw all that passed. 

** You must excuse Corny, Miss," Jason commenced, 
producing his purse again, and beginning to hunt anew for 
a quarter and a shilling; "he is quite young, nnd knows 
nawthki' worth speaking of, of the ways of mankind. Ah ! 
here is just the money — three ninepennies, or three Ydi'lj: 
shillings. Here, Miss, excuse Corny^ and overlook it all ; 
when he is older, he will not make such blunders." 

" I am not certain that I understand you, sir I" exclaimed 
Anneke, who had shrunk back a little at the * Miss,' and 
who now saw Jason hold out the silver, with a surprise she 
took no pains to conceal. 

•* This is the price of the tickets — yes, that's all! Naw- 
thin' else, on honour. Corny, you remember, was so awful 
dumb as to let you pay, just as if you had been a gentle- 
man.'* 
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. Ano^ke now smiled, and glancing at aie at the same 
iostunty a bright blush suffused her face, though the mean- 
ing of my eye, as I could easily see, strongly teaipted her 
to laugh. 

"It ^ very well as it is, Mr. Newcome, though I feel 
much indebted to your liberal intentions," she said, turning 
lo rejoin her friends ; "it is customary in New 'York for 
ladies to pay, themselves, for everything of. this nature. 
When I go to Connecticut, I shall feel infinitely indebted to 
you for another such offer." 

Jason did not know what to make of it 1 He long after 
in^sted that the young lady was ' huffed,' as he called it, 
and that she had refused to take the nioney merely because 
she was thus offended. 

" There is a manner, you know. Corny, he said, »* of 
doing even a genteel thing, and that is to do it genteelly. I 
much doubt if a genteel thing can be done ungenteelly. 
One thing Pm thankful for, and that is, that she dcnn't know 
that you ever were at the ' Seminarian Institute' in your 
life ;" suoh being the appellation Jason had given to that 
which Mr. Worden had simply called a * Boys' School.' 
To return to the booth. 

The lion had many visitors, and we had some difficulty 
in finding places. As a matter of course, Anneke was put 
in front, most of the men who were in the booth giving way 
to her with respectful attention. Unfortunately, the young 
lady wore an exceedingly pretty shawl, in which scarlet 
was a predominant colour; and that which occurred has 
been attributed to this circumstance, thougli I am far from 
affirming such to have been literally the case. Anneke, 
from the first, manifested no fear ; but the circle pressing 
on her from without, she got so near the cage that the beast 
thrust a paw through, and actually caught hold of the 
shawl, drawing the alarmed girl quite up to the bars. I 
was at Anneke's side, and with a presence of mind that 
now surprises me, I succeeded in throwing the shawl from 
the precious creature's shoulders, and of fairly lifting her 
from the ground and setting her down again at a ,safe 4is* 
tance from the beast. All this passed so soon that half the 
persons present were unconscious of what had occurred 
until it was all over ; and what astonishes me most is, that 
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I do not retain the least recollection of the pleaiuiel osght 
to have felt while my arm encircled Anneke Mordaimt'a 
slender waist, and while she was altogether supported by 
me. The keeper interfered immediately, and the lion re« 
linquished»the shawl, looking like a disappointed bea^ when 
he found it did not contain its beautiful owner. 

Anneke was rescued before she had time fully to comppe* 
hend the danger she had been in. Even Dirck could not 
advance to her aid, though he ss^w and comprehended the 
imminent risk ran by the being he loved best in the world ; 
but Dirck was always so slow ! I must do Jason the cre- 
dit to say that he behaved well, though so situated as to be 
of no real use. He rushed forward to assist Anneke, and 
remained to d^w away the shawl, as soon as the ' keeper 
had succeeded m making the lion relinquish his hold. But, 
all this passed so rapidly, as to give little opportunity ibr 
noting incidents. 

Anneke was certainly well frightened by this adventure 
with the lion, as was apparent by her changing colour^and 
a few tears that succeeded. Still, a glass of water, and a 
minute or two, sealed in a chair, were sufficient to restore 
her self-composure, and she remained with us, for half an 
hour, examining and admiring her terrible assailant. 

An^, here, let me add, for the benefit of those who have 
never had an opportunity of seeing the king of beasts, that 
he is a sight well worthy to behold ! I have never viewed 
an elephant, which travelled gentlemen tell me is a still 
more extraordinary animal, tliough f find it difficult to ima- 
gine anything finer, in its way, than the lion which came 
so near injuring " sweet Anne Mordaunt." 1 question if 
any of us were aware of the full extent of the danger she 
ran, until we began to reflect on it coolly, after time and 
leisure were afforded. As soon as the commotion naturaily 
produced at first, had subsided, the incident seemed foigot- 
ten, and we left the booth, after a long visit, expatiating on 
the animal, and its character, apparently in forgetfulness 
of that which, by one. blow of his powerful paw, the lion 
might have rendered fatal to one of the very sweetest and 
happiest innocients of the whole province, but .for the timely 
knd merciful interposition of a kind providence. 

Afler the little afTair of the tickets, I walked on with 



AxiMke, who dedared her intention of quitting the field, her 
escape beginning to af!ect her spirits^ and she was afraid 
Ihat some particularly kind friend might carry an exagge* 
rated account of what had happened to her father. Dirck 
ofiered to accompany her home, for Mr. Mordaunt kept no 
carriage ; or, at least, nothing that was habitually used as a 
town equipage. We had. all gone as far as the verge of the 
Common with Anneke, when the sweet girl stopped, looked 
at me earnestly, and, while her colour changed and tears 
rose to her eyes, she said, — 

'< Mr. Littlepage, I am just getting to be fully conscious of 
what I owe t(^ you. The thuag passed so suddenly, and I 
was so much alarmed, that I did not know how to express 
loyself at the time, nor am I certain that I do now. Believe 
ntl, notwithstanding, that I never can forget this morning, 
and I beg of you, if you have a sister, to carry to her the 
profiered friendship of Anneke Mordaunt, and tell her that 
her own prayers in behalf of her brother will not be more 
sincere than mine.'' 

Before I could recollect myself, so as to make a suitable 
answer, Anneke had curtsied and-wclked away, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'^ "Nay, be brief: 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already." 

As Dirck accompanied Miss Mordaunt to her father's 
house in Crown Street,* I took an occasion to give Jason 
the slip, being in no humour to listen to his lectures on the 
proprieties of life, and left the Pinkster field as fast as I 
could. Notwithstanding the size and importance of New 
' York, a holiday like this coald^not fail to draw great crowds 

♦ Now, Liberty Street 
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of persons to witness the sports. In 1757, James de Lan- 
cey was at the head of the government of the province, as 
indeed he had been, in effect, for much of his life; and I re- 
member to have met his chariot, carrying the younger chil- 
dren of the family to the field, on my way into the town. 
As the day advanced, carriages of one sort and another 
made their appearance in Broadway, principally conveying 
the children of their different owners. AH these belonged 
to people of the first mark ; and I saw the Ship that denotes 
the arms of Livingston, the Lance, of the de Lanceys, the 
Burning Castle, of the Morrises, and other armorial bearings 
that were well known in the province. Carriages, certainly, 
were not as common in 1757 as they have since become ; 
but most of our distinguished people rode in their coach^, 
chariots, or phaetons, or conveyances of some sort or other, 
when there was occasion to go so far out of town as the 
Common, which is the site of the present " Park." The 
roads on the island of Manhattan were very pretty and pic- 
turesque, winding among rocks and through valleys, being 
lined with groves and copses in a way to render all the 
drives rural and retired. Here and there, one canrie to a 
country-house, the residence of some person of importance, 
which, by its comfort. and snugness, gave all the indications 
of wealth and of a prudent taste. Mr. Speaker NicoU* had 

* The person meant here, was William NiqoU, Esquire, Patentee 
of Islip, a large estate on Lon^ Island, that is still in the family, 
under a Patent granted in 1683. This gentleman was a son of Mr: 
Secretary Nicoll, who is supposed to have been a relative of CoL 
Nicoll, the first English Governor. Mr. Sjflj^er Nicoll, as the son 
was called, in consequence'of having 611ed ^at office for nearly a 

feneration, was the direct ancestor of the Nicolls of Islip and Shelter 
sland, as well as of a branch long settled at Stratford, Connecticut, 
The house alluded 'to by Mr. Littlepage, as a relic of antiquity in hi$ 
day, — American antiquity, be it remembered, — was standing a few 
year9 since, if it be not still standing, at the point of junction between 
the Old Boston Road and the New Road, and nearly opposite to th» 
termination of the long avenue that led to Rosehill, originally a seat 
of the Watts*. The house stood a short distance above the present 
Union Square, and not far from that of the present Gramercy. It 
was, or is, a brick-house of one story, with a small court-yard in 
front; the House of Refuge being at a little distance on its right ' 
If still standing, it must now be one of the old6st buildings of any 
sort, in a town of 400,000 souls ! As Mr. Speaker Nicoll resigned 
the chair in 1718, this house must be at least a hundred and thirty or 
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Oeetiped « dtreiling of this sort for a long series of years, 
that was about a league from town, and which is still stand- 
ing, as I pass it constantly in travelling between Satanstoe 
and Jf ork. I never saw the Patentee myself, as he died 
long before ray birth ; but his house near town still stands, 
as i have said, a memorial of past ages I 

* The whole town seemed alive, and everybody had a de- 
sire to get a glance at the sports of the Pinkster Field ; though 
the more dignified and cultivated had self-denial enough to 
keep aloof, since it would hardly have comported with their 
years and stations to be seen in such a place. The war had 
brought many regiments into the province, however, and I 
met at least twenty young officers, strolling out to the scene 
of amusement, as I walked into town. I will confess I 
gazed at these youths with admiration, and not entirely 
without envy, as they passed me in pairs, laughing and 
diverting themselves with the grotesque groups of blacks 
that were occasionally met, coming in from their sports. 
These young men I knew had enjoyed the advantages of 
being educated at home, some of thism, quite likely, in the 
Universities, and all of them amid the high civilization and 
taste of England. I say all of them, too hastily ; as there 
were young men of the colonies among them, who probably 
had not enjoyed these advantages. The easy air, self-pos- 
session, and quiet, what shall 1 call it? — insolence would 
bg too strong a word, and a term that I, the son and. grand- 
son of old king's officers, would not like to apply, and yet 
it comes nearest to what I mean as applicable to the covert 
manner of these young men — but, whatever it was, that pecu- 
liar air of metropolitan superiority over provincial ignorance 
and provincial dependence, which certainly distinguished |il 
the younger men of this class, had an effect on me, I fintfw 
difficult to describe. I was a. loyal subject, loved the King, 
—most particularly since he was so identified with the Pro- 

foriy years old^, and it may bo questioned if a dozen as old, public or 
private, can be found on the whole islsfnd. 

• As the regular family residences of the Nicolls were in Suffolk, or 
on their estates, it is probable that the abode mentioned was, in a 
measure, owing to an intermarriagre with the Watts', as much as to 
the necessity of the Speaker's passing so miuoh time at the seat of 
governxnent.-^Ei>iTOR. 
Vol. I. — 8 



tesrtant succession, — ^loved all of the blood*roy«il, a«4 wkMI 
ibr nothing more than the honour and lustre of the Effglish 
erown. One thus disposed could not but feel amicably 
towards the King's officers ; yet, I will confess, there were 
HMMnents when this air of ill-concealed superiority, this 
manner that so much resembled that of the master towards 
the servant, the superior to the dependent, the patron to the 
client, gave me deep offence, and feelings so bitter, that i 
was obliged to struggle hard to suppress them. But this ¥9 
anticipating, and is interrupting the course of my narrativet 
I am inclined to think there must always be a good deal of 
this feeling, where the relation of principal and depeitdant 
exists, as between distinct territories. 

I was a good deal excited, and a little fatigued with the 
walk and the incidents of the morning, and determined tt> 
proceed at once to Duke Street, and share the cold dinnenr 
of my aunt ; for few private families in York, that depended 
on regular cooks for their food, had anything served warm 
on their tables, for that ^nd the two succeeding days. 
Here and there a white substitute was found, it is true, and 
we had the benefit of such an assistant at half-past one; It 
was the English servant of a Coi. Mosely, an officer of the 
army, who was intimate at my uncle's, and who had had 
the civility to oflfer a man for this occasion. I aflerwar<i^ 
ascertained, that many officers manifested the same kind 
spirit towards various othei; families in which they visitaj 
on terms of friendship. "^ 

Marriages between young English officers and our pretty, 
delicate York belles, were of frequent occurrence, and I 
had felt a twinge or two, on the subject of Anneke, that 

Kiing, as I passed the youths of the 55th; 60th, or Loyal 
rksans, 17th, and other regiments that were then in the 
province. 

My aunt was descending from the drawing-room, in dm- 
ner dress — for that no lady ever neglects, even though she 
dines on a cold dumpling. As I opened the street-door, 
Mrs,^ Legge was not coming down alone to take her seat at* 
table, but, having some extra duty to perform in conse- 
quence of the absence of most of her household, she was 
eagaged in that service* Seeing me, however, she stopped 
on the landing of the stairs, and beckoned the to ap|nr6tLch. 



** Comyt'* Ae said, <« what have you beien doiBgy My 
child, to have drawn tbb honour upon you V^ 

*' Honour I — I am ignorant of having even received aoy^ 
What can you mean, my dear auQt ?" 

'* Here is Herman Mordaunt waiting to see you, in the 
drawing-room. He aaked particularly for you /-—wishes to 
gee you — expresses his regrets that y<m are not in, and 
talks only of you /" 

*' In which case, J ought to hasten up stairs in order to 
receive him, as soon as possible. I will tell you all about 
it at diilner, aunt ; — excuse me now." 

Away I went, with a beating heart, to receive a visit 
from Anneke's father. I can scarcely give a reason why 
this gentleman was usually called, when he was spoken of, 
and sometimes when he was spoken to, Herman Mordaunt ; 
unless, indeed, it were, that being in part of Dutch extrac- 
tion, the name which denoted the circumstance (Hermanus 
— pronounced by the Hollanders, Hermaanus,) was used by 
a portion of the population in token of the fact, and adopted 
by others in pure compliance. But Herman Mordaunt was 
he usually styled ; and this, too, in the way of respect, and 
not as coarse-minded persons afiect to speak of their supe- 
riors, or in a way to boast of their own familiarity. I 
should have thought it an honour, at my time of life, to 
receive a visit from Herman Mordaunt ; but my heart fairly 
beat, as I have said, as I weiU hastily up stairs, to meet 
Anneke's father. 

, My uncle was not in, and I found my visiter waiting for 
me, alone, in the drawing-room. Aware of the state of the 
family, and of all families, indeed, during Pinkster, he had 
insisted on my aunt's quitting him, while he looked over 
some new books that had recently been received from home ; 
among which was a new and very handsome edition of the 
Spectator, a work that enjoys a just celebrity throughout 
the colonies. 

Mr. Mordaufit advanced to receive me with studied po- 
liteness, yet a warmth that could not well be counterfeited, ' 
the instant I approached. Nevertheless, his manner was \ 
easy and natural ; and to me he appeared to be the highest- ' 
iHied man I had ever seed. 

*' Iif^m tbanklul that the debt of ifratitii^ I owe you, m^ 
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yomg 6piend;*' he said, at once, and without pxeAoeof any 
sort, unless that of manner be so received, " is due to the 
SOB of a gefitknian I so much esteem as Evans Littlepage. 
A loyal subject, an honest man, and a weli«connected and 
weU-deecended gentleman, like him, may well be the parent 
of a brave youth, who does not hesitate to face even lioost 
in defence of the weaker sex." 

" I cannot affect to misunderstand you, sir," I answered ;. 

* ** and I sincerely congratulate you that matters are no worse; 

though you greatly overrate the danger. I doubt if even a 

lion would have the heart to hurt Miss Mordaunt, were she 

• in his power." 

I think this was a very pretty speech, for a youth of 
twenty ; and I confess I look back upon it, even now, with 
oomplacency. If I occasionally betray weakness of this 
character, I beg the reader to recollect that I am acting in 
the part of an honest historian, and that it is my aim to 
conceal nothing that ought to be known. 

Herman Mordaunt did not resume his seat,' on account 
of the lateness of the hour, (half-past one) ; but he made 
me professions of friendship, and named Friday, the first 
moment when he could command the services of his domes* 
tics, when I «hould dine with him. The army had intro- 
duced later hours than was usual ; and this invitation was 
given for three o'clock ; it being said, at the time, as I well 
remember, that persons of .fashion in London sat down to 
table even later than this. After remaining with me five 
minutes, Herman Mordaunt took his leave. Of course, I 
accompanied him to the door, where we parted with many 
bows. 

At dinner, I told my uncle and aunt all that had occurred, 
and was glad to hear them both speak so favourably of my 
new acquaii^nces. 

'* Herman Mordaunt might be a much more <^nsideraUe 
man than he is," observed my uncle, " were he disposed to 
enter into public life. He has tilents, a good education, a 
very handsome estate, and is well-connected in the colony, 
certainly ; some say at home, also." 

"And Anneke is a sweet young thing," added my aunt ; 
"and, since Corny was to assist any young lady, I am 
heartily glad hwa Anneke. She is an excellent creature^ 
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and lier mother was one of my most intimate fHendSi as 
she was of my sister Littlepage, too. You most go and 
inquire after her health, this evening, Corny. Such an at- 
tention is due, after what has passed all round." 

Did I wish to comply with this advice? Out of all ques- 
tion ; and yet I was too young, and too little at my ease, to ■ 
undertake this ceremony, without many misgivings. Luckily, 
Dirck came in, in the evening ; and my aunt repeating her 
opinion before my friend, he at once declared it was alto- 
gether proper, and that ' he thought Anneke would have a 
right to expect it. As he offered to be my companion, we 
were soon on our way to CVown Street, in which Mr. Mor- 
daunt owned and inhabited a very excellent house. We 
were admitted by Mr. Mordaunt himseff, not one of bis 
blacks having yet returned from the Pinkster fidd. 

Dirck appeared to be on the best terms, not only with 
Herman Mordaunt, but with his charming daughter. I had 
observed that the latter always called him " cousin Dirck," 
and I hardly knew whether to interpret this as a sign of par- 
ticular or of family regard. That Dirck was fonder of An- • 
neke Mordaunt than of any other human being, I could easily 
see ; and I confess that the diiscovery already began to cause 
uneasiness. I loved Dirck, and wished he loved any one 
else but the very being I feared he did. 

Herman Mordaunt showed me the way, up the noble, 
wide, mahogany-garnished staircase of his dwelling, and 
ushered us into a very hatidsome, though not very large, 
but well-lighted drawing-room. There sat Anneke, his 
daughter, in the loveliness of her maiden charms, a little 
more dressed than usual, perhaps, for she had three or four 
young and lovely girls with her, and five or six young men ; 
among whom were no less th^n three scarlet coats. 
* I shall not attempt to conceal my weakness. Only twenty, 
inexperienced and unaccustomed to town society, I felt awk- 
ward Qnd unpleasantly the instant I entersd the room ; nor 
did the feeling subside during the first half-hour. Anneke 
came forward, one or two steps, to meet me; and I could 
see, she was almost as much confused, as I was myself. 
She blushed, as she thanked me for the service I had ren- 
dered, and expressed her satisfaction that her father had 
been fbftunate enough to find me at home, and had had m 
8* 
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oppoidiariity of sa^riiig a little of what be ^It^ oo the o^cf^ 

sipD* She then invited me to be seated, oamiog me to the 
compaoy, and telling me who two or three of the young 
ladies were. From these last I received sundry approving 
smites ; which I took as so many thanks for serving th^r 
friend ; while I could not help seeing that I was an object 
of examination to most of the men present. The three 
officers, in particular, looked at me the most intently, and 
the longest. 

" I trust, your little accident, which could have beea of no 
great moment, in itself, since you escaped so well, did not 
have the effect to prevent you from enjoying the rare fun 
of this Pinkster affair ?" aaid one of the scarlet coats, as 
^oon as the movement caused by my reception had subsided. 

" You call it a ' little accident,' Mr, Bulstrode," returned 
Aniieke, with a reproachful shake of her pretty head, " but, 
I can assure you, it is not a trifle, to a young lady, to. find 
herself in the paws of a lion." 

. " Serious accident, then ; since, I see, you are resolved to 
consider yourself a victim ;" rejoined the other ; " but, not 
serious enough, I trust, to deprive you of the fun ?" 

" Pinkster fields, and Pinkster frolics, are no novelties to 
us, sir, as they occur every season ; and I am just old enough 
not to have missed one of them all, for the last twelyo 
years." 

" We heard you had been * out," put m another red-coat, 
whom I had heard called Billings, " accompanied by a little 
army, of what Bulstrode called, the Light Infantry." 

Here three or four of the other young ladies joined in the 
discourse, at once, protesting against Mr, Bulstrode's placing 
their younger sisters in the army, in so cavalier a manner ; 
an accusation that Mr.,Bulstrode endeavoured to parry, by 
declaring his hopes of having them ally not only in the 
army, but in his own regiment, one day or other. At this, 
there was a certa^ amount of mirth, and various protesta- 
tions of an unwillingness to enlist ; in which, I was glad to 
see, that neither Anneke, nor her most intimate friend, Mary 
Wallace, saw fit to join. I liked their reserve of manner, 
far better than the girlish trifling of their companions ; and, 
I could see, that all the men respected ihem the more for it. 
There wa^ a good deal of general and disjointed copYorfffM' 



tioa that succeoded; which I shall not pretend to ioUpir at 

relate, but confine myself to such observations as had a 
bearing on matters that were connected- with myself. 

As none of the young soldiers were addressed by their 
military titles, such things never occurring in the better 
circles, as I now discovered, and, least of all, in those con- 
nected with the army, t was not able, at the timei to ascer- 
tain the rank of the three red-coats; though I afterwards 
ascertained, that the youngest was an ensign, of the name 
of Harris ; a mere boy, and the younger son of a member 
of Parliament. The next oldest, Billings, was a captain, 
and was said to be a natural son of a nobleman ; while 
Bulstrode was actually the oldest son of a baronet, of three 
or four Jhousand a year, and had already bought his way 
up as high as a Majority, though only four-and-twenty. 
This last was a handsome fellow, too; nor had I been aa 
hour in his company, before I saw, plainly enough, that he 
was a strong admirer of Anneke Mordaunt. The other two 
evidently admired themselves too m|^h, to have any very 
lively feelings on the subject of other persons. As for Dirc]c, 
younger than myself, and difRdent, as well as slow by 
nature, he kept himself altogether in the back-ground, con- 
versing, most of the time, with Herman Mordaunt, on the 
subject of farming. 

We had been together an hour, and I had acquired suffi- 
cient ease to change my seat, and to look at a picture or 
two, which adorned the walls, and which were said to be 
originals, from the Old World; for, to own the truth, the 
art of painting has not made much progress in the colonies. 
We have painters, it is true, and one or two are said to be 
men of rare merit, the ladies being very fond of sitting to 
thepn for their portraits; but these are exceptions. At a 
future day, when critics shall have immortalized the names 
of a Smybert, and a Watson, and a Blackburn, the people 
of these provinces will become aware of the talents they 
once possessed among them ; and the grandchildren of those 
who neglected these men of genius, in their day — ay, their 
descendants to the latest generations — will revenge tb© 
wrongs of merit and talent, to the end of civilized time. It 
is a failing of colonies to be diffident of their own opinions ; 
but I have heard gentlemen, who were educated at home, 
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and i(rho possessed cuhiTated and refiried tastes, o&rin ihtd' 
the painters of Europe, when visiting this hemisphere, have 
retained all their excfellence ; and have painted as freely and 
as well, under an American, as under a European sun. As 
for a sister art, the Thespian muse had actually made her 
appearance among us, five years before the time of my visit 
to town in 1757, or in 1752 ; a theatre having actually been 
built and opened in Nassau Street in 1753, with a company 
under the care of the celebrated Hallam, and his family. 
This theatre I had been dying to visit, while it stood, for as ' 
yet I had never*witnessed a theatrical performance ; but ray 
mother's injunctions prevented me from entering it while at 
college, " When you are old enough. Corny," she used to 
say, " you shall have my permission to go as ofte» as is 
proper ; but you are now of an age, when Shakspeare and 
Rowe might unsettle your Latin and Greek." My task of 
obedience had not been very difficult, inasmuch as the build- 
ing in Nassau Street, the second regular theatre ever erected 
in British America, waittaken down, and a church erected 
in its place.* The comedians went to the islands, and had 
not re-appeared on the continent down to the period of which 
I am now writing; nor did their return occur until the fol- 
lowing year. That they were expected, however, and that 
a new house had been built for them, in another part of the 
town, I was aware, though month after month passed away, 
and the much-expected company did not appear. I had 
understood, however, that the large military force collecting 
in the colony, would be likely to bring them back soon ; and 
the conversation soon took a turn, that proved how much 
interest the young, the gay, and the fair, felt in the result. 
I was still ' looking at a picture, when Mr. Bulstrode ap- 
proached me, and entered into conversation. It will be 
remembered, that this gentleman was four years my senior; 
that he had been at one of the universities ; was the h^ir to 
a baronetcy ; knew the world ; had risen to a Majofity in 
the army, and was by nature, as well as training, agreeable, 
when he had a mind to be, and genteel. These circum- . 
stances, I could not but feel, gave him a vast advantage over 
me; and I heartily wished that we stood anywhere but in . 
the presence of Anneke Mordaunt, as he thus saw fit to 

* The ebarch ii now (1845) beingr converted into a Po«t-OiBoe. 



single me out for invidious compamon, by a sort of tite-d* 
tetej or aside. Still, I could not complain of his manner, 
which was both polite and respectful ; though I could scarce 
divest myself of the idea, that he was cbvertly amusing him- 
self, the whole time. 

"You are a fortunate man, Mr. Littlepage," he com- 
Bieoced, " in having had it in your power to do so import- 
ant a service to Miss Mordaunt. We all envy you your 
luck, while we admire your spirit, and I feel certain the 
men of our regiment ,^ill take some proper notice of it. 
Miss Anneke is in possession of half our Kearts, and we 
should be still more heartless to overlook such a service." 

I niuttered some half-intelligible answer to this compli- 
ment, and my new acquaintance proceeded. 

" I am almost surprised, Mr, Littlepage," he added, " that 
a man of your spirit does not come among us in times as 
stirring as these: They tell me both your father and grand- 
father served, and that you are quite at your ease. You 
will find a great many men of merit and fashion among us, 
and I make no doubt they would contribute to make your 
time pass agreeably enough. Large reinforcements are 
expected, and if you are inclined for a pair -of colours, I 
think I know a battalion in which there are a vacancy or 
two, and which will certainly serve in the colonies. It 
would afford me great pleasure to help to further your viewSi 
should you be disposed to turn them towards the array.*' 

Now all this was' said with an air of great apparent 
frankness and sincerity, which I fancied was only the more 
visible from the circumstance that Anneke was so seated 
as unavoidably to hear every word of what was said. I 
observed that she even turned her eyes on me as I made 
my answer, though I did not dare so far to observe her in 
turn as to note their expression. 

" I am very sensible, Mr. Bulstrode, of the liberality and 
kindness of your intentions," I answered steadily enough, 
for pride came to my assistance, " though I fear it will not 
be in my power to profit by it at once, if ever. My grand- 
father is still living, and he has much influence over me and 
my fortune, and I know it is his wish that I should remain 
at Satanstoe." 

<< Where P demanded Bulstrode, with more ^ckms* 



and curiomty than strictly comported whh gpoA^kredim^ 
perhaps. 

*^ Satanstoe ; I do not wonder you smile, for it has an 
odd sound, but it is the name my grandfather has given th^ 
family place in Westchester. Given, I have said, though 
translated would be better, as I und^k*stand the present 
Bppellatioa is pretty literally rendered into English frooi 
the Dutch." 

** I like the name exceedingly, Mr. Littlepage, and I feel 
certain I should like your good, old, honest, Anglo-Saxon 
grandfather. But, pardon me, it is his wish you should 
remain at Satansfoot 1" 
• ** Satansfoe, sir ; we do not aspire to the whole foot. It 
is my grandfather's wish that I remain at home until of 
age, which will not be now for some months." 

" By way of keeping you out of Satan's footsteps, I sup- 
pose. Well, these old gentlemen are oAea right. Should 
you alter your views, however, my dear Littlepage, do not 
forget me, but remember you can count on one who has 
some little influence, and who will ever be ready to exert it 
in the behalf of one who has proved so serviceable to Mist 
Mordaunt. Sir Harry is a martyr to the gout, and talks 
xif letting me stand in his place at the dissolution. In that 
case my wishes will naturally carry more weight. I like 
jthat name of Satanstoe amazingly !" / 

" I am infinitely obliged to you, Mr. Bulstrode, though I 
will confess I have never looked forward to rising in the 
wbrld by taxing my friends. One may own that he haf 
had some hopes founded on merit and honesty—" 

" Poh ! poh ! — my dear Littlepage, honesty is a very 
pretty thing to talk about, but I suppose you remember 
what Juvenal says on that interesting subject — ^*probita$ 
laudatur et algetJ** I dare say you are fresh enough from 
college to remember that comprehensive sentiment." 

" f have never read Juvenal, Mr. Bulstrode, and never 
wish to, if such be the tendency of what he teaches — " 

" Juvenal was a satirist, you know," interrupted Bulstrode 
a little hastily, for by this time he too had ascertained that 
Anneke was listening, and he betrayed some eagerness to 
get rid of so flagitious a sentiment ; «< and satirists speak of 



flay RoBie destrved all she got, for the moralists give a very 
sad account of her condition. Of all the large capitals of 
which we have nuy account, London is the only town of 
evoi tolerable manners;'' 

What young Bulstrode would have ventured to say next, 
it is out of my power to guess ; for a certain Miss Warren, 
who was of the company, and who -particularly afiected the 
youth, luckily called out at^his critical instant— 

«* Your attention one moment, if you please, Mr. Bulstrode; 
is it true that the gentlemen of the army have been getting 
the new theatre in preparation, and that they intend to favour 
us with some representations ? A secret something like this 
has just leaked out, from Mr. Harris, who even goes so far 
as tcaddihat you can tell us all about it." 

" Mr. Harris must be put under an arrest for this, though 
I hear the eolonel let the cat out of the bag, at the Lt. Go- 
vernor's table, as 'early as last week." 

"I can assure you, Mr. Bulstrode," Anneke observed 
calmly, " that I have heard rumours to this effect for quite 
a fortnight. You must not blame Mr. Harris solely, for 
your whole regiment has been hinting to the same purpose 
far and near." 

" Then the delinquent will escape, this time. I confess 
the charge ; we have hired the new theatre, and do intend 
to solicit the honour of the ladies coming to hear me murder 
Cato, and Scrub ; a pretty climax of characters, you will 
admit. Miss Mordaant ?" 

" I know nothing of Scrub, though I have read Mr. Addi- 
son's play, and think you have no need of being ashamed 
of the character of Cato. When is the theatre to open ?" 

" We follow the sable gentry. As soon as St. Pinkstei 
has received his proper share of attention, we shall intro- 
duce Dom-Cato and Mr. Scrub to your acquaintance." 

All the young ladies, but Anneke and her friend Mary 
Wallace, laughed, two or three repeating the words *St. 
Pinkster,' as if they contained something much cleverer 
than it was usual to hear. A general burst of exclamationa, 
efpr^s^ions of pleasure, and of questions and answers fol- 
Iqwed, in which two or three voices were heard at the same 
^^(loment, during which tiiae Anneke :tumed to me, who waii 



jBtandiog near her, at the spot ocoupisd by Bttlati^ldB(*m 
mioute before, and seemed anxious to say something. 

" Do you seriously think of the army, Mr. Littiepagel" 
she asked, changing colour at the freedom of her ows 
question. 

" In a war like this, no one can say when he may be 
called on to go out," I answered. '' But, only as a defender 
of the soil, if at all." • 

I thought Anneke Mordaunt seemed pleased with this 
answer. Afler a short pause, she resumed the dialogue. 

'* Of course you understand Latin, Mr. Li ttlepage, although 
you have not been at the universities ?" 

** As it is taught in our own colleges, Miss Mordaunt." 

** And that is sufficient to tell me what Mr, Bulstrode'a 
quotation means — if it be proper for me to hear." 

" He would hardly preswxie to use even a Latin saying 
in your presence, that is unfit for your ear. The maxim 
which Mr. Bulstrode attributes to Juvenal, simply means 
* that honesty is praised and starves.' " 

I thought that something like displeasure settled on the 
fair, polished, brow of Miss Mordaunt, who, I could soon 
see, possessed much character and high principles for one 
of her tender years. She said nothing,, however, though 
'she exchanged a very meaning glance with her friend Mary 
Wallace. Her lips were movfed, and I fancied I could trace 
the formation of the sounds *' honesty is praised and 
starves !" 

" And you are to be Cato I hear, Mr. Bulstrode," cried 
one of the young ladies, who thought more of a scarlet 
coat, I fancy, than was for her own good. " How very 
charming ! Will you play the character in regimentals or 
in mohair — in a modern or in an ancient dress?" 

" In my robe de chamhrey a little altered for the occasion, 
unless St. Pinkster and his sports should suggest some 
more appropriate costume," answered the young man 
lightly. 

"Are you quite aware what feast Pinkster is?" asked 
Anneke, a little gravely. 

Bulstrode actually ghanged colour, for it had never 
crossed his mind to inquire into the character of theholi* 
fifty I imd, to oWb the truth, the ttUinner in ittlach it is k^t 



hy the negroes c^ New York, never would enlighten him 
iDuch on the subject. 

"That is information for which I perceive I am now 
about to be indebted to Miss Mordaunt." 

" Then you shall not be disappointed, Mr. Bulstrode ; 
Pinkster is neither more nor less than the Festival of Whit- 
sunday, or the Feast of Pentecost. I suppose wer shall now 
hear no more of your saint." 

Bulstrode took this little punishment, which was very 
sweetly but quite sjpadily uttered, with perfect good-humour, 
and with a manner so rebuked as to prove that Anneke 
possessed great control over him. He bowed in submission, - 
and she smiled so kindly, that I wished the occasion for the 
little pantomime had not occurred. 

" Our ancestors, Miss Mordaunt, never heard of any 
Pinkster, you will remember, and that must explain my 
ignorance," he said meekly. 

" But some of mine have long understood it, and observed 
the festival," answered Anneke. 

"Ay, on the side of Holland — but when I presume to 
apeak of our ancestors, I mean those which I can claim the 
honour of boasting as belonging .to me in common with 
yourself." 

" Are. you and Mr. Bulstrode, then, related ?" I asked, as 
it might be involuntarily and almost too abruptly. 

Anneke replied, however, in a way to show that she 
thought the question natural for the circumstances, and not 
in the least out of place. 

" My grandfather's mother, and Mr. Bulstrode's grand- 
father, were brother and sister," was the quiet answer, 
" This makes us a sort of cousins, according to those Dutch 
notions which he so much despises, though I fancy it would 
not count for much at home." 

Bulstrode protested to the contrary, stating that he knew 
fais ^ther valued his relationship to Mr. Mordaunt, by the 
earnest manner in which he had commanded him to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the family the instant he reached 
New York. I saw by this, the footing on which the formi* 
dable Major was placed in the family, everybody seemii^ 
to be relateicl to Anneke Mordaunt but myself. I took an 
oocasioo, that very eveniag, to question the dear girl an the 

Vol. I.— 9 
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subject of her Dutch connections, giving her a cl^e to rnkid^ 
but with all our industry, and some assistance from Herman 
Mordaunt, who took an interest in such a subject, as it 
might be ex oJUcioy we could make out no affinity worth 
mentioning. 



CHAPTER VII. 

•« Sir Valentino, I care not for her, I." 

** I hold him but a fool, that will endan^r 
His body for a girl that loves him not" 

<< I claim her not, and therefore she is thine." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

I SAW Anne Mordaunt several times, either in the street 
or in her own house, between that evening and the day I 
was to dine with her father. The morning of the last 
named day Mr. Bulstrode favoured me with a call, and an- 
nounced that he was to be of the party in Crown Street, 
and that the whole company was to repair to ^he theatre, to 
see his own Cato and Scrub, in the evening. 

" By giving yourself the trouble to call at the Crown and 
Bible, kept hard- by here, in Hanover Square or Queen Street, 
by honest Hugh Gaine, you will find a package of tickets 
for yourself, Mr. and Mrs. Legge, and your relative Mr. 
Dirck Follock, as I believe the gentleman is called. These ' 
Dutch have extraordinary patronymics, you must admit, 
Littlepage." 

" It may appear so to an Englishman, though our names 
are quite as odd to strangers. But Dirck Van Valken- 
burgh is not a kinsman of mine, though he is related to the 
Mordaunts, your relatives." 

"Well, it's all the same! I knew he was related to 
somebody that I know, and I fancied it was to yourself. I 
am sure I never see him but I wish he was ip our grenadier 
company.'* 

"Dirck would do honour to any corps, but you know 
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bow it is with the Dutch families, Mi*:^ Bulstrode. They 
still retain much of their attachment to Holland, and do not 
as often take service in the army, or navy, as we of Eng- 
lish descent." 

^ "I should have thought a century might have cooled 
them off, a little, from their veneration of the meadows of 
Holland. * It is the opinion at home, that New York is a 
particularly well affected colony." 

"So it is, as I hear from all sides. As respects the 
Dutch, among ourselves, I have heard my grandfather say, 
that the reign of King William had a powerful influence in 
reconciling them to the new government, but, since his day, 
that they are less loyal than formerly. The Van Valken- 
burghs, notwithstanding, pass for as good subjects as any 
that the house of Hanover possesses. On no account would 
I injure them in your opinion." 

" Good or bad, we shall hope to see your friend, who is 
a connection in some way, as you believe, of the Mor- 
daunts. You will get but a faint idea of what one of the 
royal theatres is, Littlepage, by this representation of ours, 
though it may serve to kill time. But, I 'must go to re« 
hearsal ; we shall meet at three." 

Here nriy gay and gallant major made his bow, and took 
bis leave. I proceeded on to the sign of the Crown and the 
Bible, where I found a large collection of people, coming 
in quest of tickets. As the elite of the town would not of 
themselves form an audience sufficiently large to meet the 
towering ambition of the players, more than half the tickets 
were sold, the money being appropriated to the sick families 
of soldiers — those who were not entitled to receive aid from 
government. It was deemed a high compliment to receive 
tickets gratis, though all who did, made it a point to leave 
a donation to the fund, with Mr. Gaine. Receiving my 
package, I quilted the shop, and it being the hour for the 
morning promenade, I went up Wall Street, to the Mall, as 
Trinity Church Walk was even then called. Here, I ex- 
pected to meet Dirck, and hoped to see Anneke, for the 
place was much frequented by the young and gay, both in 
the miornings and in the evenings. The bands of diflferent 
regiments were stationed in the churchyard, and the com- 
pany was often treated to much fine martial music. Some 
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few of the more scrupulous objected to this desecration of 
the churchyard, but the army had everything pretty much 
in its own way. As they were supposed to do nothing but 
what was approved of at home, the dissenters were little 
heeded, nor do I think the army would have greatly cared, 
had they been more numerous. 

I dare say there were fifty young ladies promenading the 
church-walk when I reached it, and nearly as many young 
men in attendance on them ; no small portion of the last 
being scarlet-coats, though the mohairs had their represent- 
atives there too. A few blue-jackets were among us also, 
there being two or three king's cruisers in port. As no one 
presumed to promenade the Mall, who was not of a certain 
stamp of respectability, the company was all gaily dressed; 
and I will confess that I was much struck with the air of 
the place, the first lime I showed myself among the gay 
idlers. The impression made on me that morning was so 
vivid, that I will endeavour to describe the scene, as^t now 
presents itself to my mind. 

In the first place, there was the noble street, quite eighty- 
feet in width in its narrowest part, and gradually expanding 
as you looked towards the bay, until it opened into an area 
of more than twice that wid^th, at the place called the Bowl- 
ing-Green.* Then came the Fort, crowning a sharp emi- 
nence, and overlooking everything in that quarter of the 
town. In the rear of the Fort, or in its front, taking a water 
view, lay the batteries ^hat had been built on the rocka 
which form the . south-western termination of the island. 
Over these rocks, which were black and picturesque, and 
over the batteries they supported, was obtained a view of 
the noble bay, dotted here and there with some speck, of a 
sail, or possibly with some vessil anchored on its placid 
bosom. Of the two rows of elegant houses, most of them 
of brick, and with very few exceptions principally of two 

\ * Mr. Cornelius Littjepage betrays not a little of provincial admi. 
ration, as the reader will see. I have not thought it necessary to 
prune these passageji, their causes being too familiar to leave any 
danger of their insertion's being misunderstood. Admiration of 
Broadway, certainly not more than a third-class street, as streets 
go in the old world, is so very common inoDg us as to need no 
apology. — Editor. 
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stories in height, it is scarcely necessary to speaks as there 
are few who have not heard of, and formed some notion of 
Broadway ; a street that all agree is one day to be the pride 
of the western world. 

In the other direction, I will admit that the view was not 
so remarkable, the houses being principally of wood, and 
of a somewhat ignoble appearance. Nevertheless the army 
was said to frequent those habitations quite as much as they 
did any other in the place. After reaching the Common, or 
present Park, where the great Boston road led off into the 
country, the view was just the reverse of that which was 
seen in the opposite quarter. Here, all was inland, and 
rural. It is true, the new Bridewell had been erected in 
that quarter, and there was also a new gaol, both facing, the 
common ; and the king's troops had barracks in their rear ; 
but high, abrupt, conical hills, with low marshy land, or- 
chards and meadows, gave to all that portion of the island 
a peculiarly novel and somewhat picturesque character. 
Many of the hills in that quarter, and indeed all over the 
widest part of the island, are now surmounted by country- 
houses, as some were then, including Petersfield, the ancient 
abode of the Stuyvesants, or that farm which, by being 
called after the old Dutch governor's retreat, has given the 
name of Bowery, or Bouerie, to the road that led to it ; as 
well as the Bowery-house, as it was called, the country 
abode of the then Lieutenant Governor, James de Lancey ; 
Mount Bayard, a place belonging to that respectable family ; 
Mount Pitt, another that was the property of Mrs. Jones, 
the wife of Mr. Justice Jones, a daughter of James de Lan- 
cey, and various other mounts, houses^ hills, and places, 
that are familiar to the gentry and people of New York. 

But, the reader can imagine for himself the effect pro- 
duced by such a street •s Broadway, reaching very nearly 
half a mile in length, terminating at one end, in an ele- 
vated, commanding Fort, with its back-ground of batteries, 
rocks and bay, and, at the other, with the common, on 
which troops were now constantly parading, the Bridewell 
and gaol, and the novel scene 1 have just mentioned. Nor 
is Trinity itself to be forgotten. This edifice, one of the 
noblest, if not the most noble of its kind, in all the colonics, 
with its gothic architecture, statues in carved stone, and 
9* - • , 
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flanking walls, was a close accessory of the view, giTtttgto 

the whole grandeur, and a moral.* 

As has been said, I found the Mall crowded with joung 
persons of fashion and respectability. This Mall was near 
a hundred yards in length ; and it follows that there must 
have been a goodly show of youth and beauty. The fine 
weather had commenced ; spring had fairly opened ; "Pink- 
ster Blossoms (the wild honeysuckle) had been seen in 
abundance throughout the week ; and everything and per- 
son appeared gay and happy. 

I could discover that my person in this crowd attracted 
attention as a stranger. I say as a stranger ; for I am nn- 
willing to betray so much vanity as to ascribe the manner 
in which many eyes followed me, to any vain notion that I 
was knpwn or admired. Still, I will not so far disparage 
the gifts of a bountiful Providence, as to leave the impres- 
sion that my face,' person, or air was particularly disagree- 
able. This would not be the fact ; and I have now reached 
a time of life when something like the truth may be told, 
without the imputation of conceit. My mother often boasted 
• to her intimates, " that Corny was one of the best-made, 
I handsomest, most active, and genteelest youths in the colo- 
" ny." This I know, for such things will leak out; but 
mothers are known to have a remarkable weakness on the 
subject of their children. As I was the sole surviving oS^ 
spring of my dear mother, who was one of the best-hearted 
women that ever breathed, it is highly probable that the 
notions she entertained of her son partook largely of the 
love she bore me. It is true, my aunt Legge, on more than 
one occasion, has been heard to express a»very similaf 
opinion; though nothing can be more natural than that 
sisters should think alike, on a family matter of this parti- 
cular nature, more especially as n^ aunt Legge never had 
a child of her own to love and praise. 

Let all this be as it may, well stared at was I, as I min- 
gled among the idlers on Trinity Church Walk, on the 

* The provincial admiration of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage was not 
quite as much in fault, as respects the church, as the superciliousness 
of our more modern tastes and opinions may lead us to suspect. The 
church that was burned in 1776, was a larger edifice than that just 
pulled down, and, in many respects, wa« its superior. — EIditor. 
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occasion named. As for myself, my own eyes were bent 
anxiously on the face of every pretty, delicate young crea« 
ture that passed, in the hope of seeing Anneke. I both 
wished and dreaded to meet her ; for, to own the truth, my 
mind was dwelling on her beauty, her conversation, her 
sentiments, her grace, her gentleness, and withal her spirit, 
a good deal more than half the time. I had some quedms 
on the subject of Dirck, I will confess ; but Dirck was so 
young, that his feelings could not be much interested, after 
all ; and then Anneke was a second cojisin, and that was 
clearly too near to marry. My grandfather bad always put 
his foot down fir.mly against any connection between rela- 
tions that were nearer than third cousins ; and I now saw 
how proper were his reasons. If they were even farther 
removed, so much the better, he said; and so muqh the 
better it was. 

If the reader should ask me why I dreaded to meet Anne 
Mordaunt, under such circumstances, I might bt at a loss to 
give him a very intelligible answer. I feared even to see the 
sweet face I sought ; and oh ! how soft, serene, and angel- 
like it was, at that budding age of seventeen !-y-but, though 
1 almost feared to see it, when at last I saw her I had so 
anxiously sought, approachiag me, arm and arm with Mary 
Wallace, having Bulstrode next herself, and Harris next her 
friend, my eyes were instantly averted, as if they had un- 
expectedly lighted on something disagreeable. I should have 
passed without even the compliment of a bow, had not my 
friends been more at their ease, and more accustomed to the 
free ways of town life than I happened to be myself. 

"How's this, Cornelius, CiBur de Lio»/" exclaimed Bul- 
atroffe, stopping, thus causing the whole party to stop with 
him, or to appear to wish to avoid me ; " will you not recog- 
nise us, though it is not an hour since you and I parted? I 
hope you found the tickets ; and when you have answered 
' yes,' I hope you will turn and do me the honour to bow 
to these ladies." 

I apologized, I am afraid I blushed ; for i detected Anneke 
looking at me, as I thought, with some little concern, as if 
she pitied my awkward country embarrassment. As for 
Balstrode, I did not understand him aUthat time ; it exceed- 
iijg my observation to be certain whether he considered mo 
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of sufficient importance or not, to feel any concern on my 
account, in his very obvious suit with Anneke. Nevertheless, 
as he treated me with cordiality and respect, while he dealt 
ii'ith me so frankly, there was not room to take offence. 
Of course, I turned and walked back with the party, afker 
I had properly saluted the ladies and Mr. Harris. 

" CcTur de Lion is a better name for a soldier than for a 
civilian ;" said Anneke, as we moved forward ; " and, how- 
ever much Mr. Littlepage may deserve the title, I am not 
certain, Mr. Bulstrode, he would not prefer leaving it among 
you gentlemen who serve the king." 

" I am glad of this occasion, Mr. Littlepage, to enlist you 
on my side, in a warfare I am compelled to wage with Miss 
Anne Mordaunt," said the Major gaily. " It is on the sub- 
ject of the great merit of us poor fellows who have crossed 
the wide Atlantic in order to protect the colonies. New York 
among the number, and their people. Miss Mordaunt and 
Miss Wallace inclusively, from the grasp of their wicked- 
enemies, the French. The former young lady has a way 
of reasoning on the matter to which I cannot assent, and I 
am willing tt) choose you as arbitrator between us." 

" Before Mr. Littlepage accept the office, it is pro[)er he 
should know its duties and responsibilities," said Anneke, 
smiling. " In the first place, he will find Mr. Bulstrode, 
with loud professions of attachment to the colonies, much 
disposed to think them provinces that owe their very exist- 
ence to England ; while I maintain it is Englishmen, and 
that it is not England, that have done so much in Anierica. 
As for New York, Mr. Littlepage, and especially as for you 
and me, we can also say a word in favour of Holland. I 
am very proud of my Dutch connections and Dutch descent." 

I was much gratified with the *' as for you and me;" 
though I believe I cared less for Holland than she did her- 
self. I made an answer much in the vein of the moment; 
but the conversation soon changed to the subject of the 
military theatre that was about to open. 

" I shall dread you as a critic, cousin Annie," so Bulstrode 
often termed Anneke, as I soon discovered ; "I find you are 
not too well disposed^ to us of the cockade, and I think you 
ibave a particular spite to our regiment. I know that Billings 
and Harris, too, hold you in the greatest possible dread." 
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** They then feel apprehensive of a very ignorant critic ; 
for I never was present al a theatrical entertainment in my 
life," Anneke answered with perfect simplicity. " So far 
as 1 can learn, there never has been but one season of any 
Tegular company, in this' colony ; and that was when I was 
a very little and a very young girl— as I am now neither 
very large, nor very old as a young woman." 

*' You see, Littlepage, with how much address my cousin 
avoids adding, and * very uninlcreating, and very ugly, and 
very disagreeable, and very much unsought,' and fifty other 
things she might add with such perfect truth and modesty I 
But is it true, that the theatre was open only one season, 
here?" 

** So my father tells me, though I know very little of the 
facts themselves. To-night will be my first appearance in 
Jront of any stage, Mr. Bulstrode, as I understand it will be 
your first appearance on it." 

" In one sense the last will be true, though not altogether 
in another. As a school-boy, f have often played, school- 
boy fashion ; but this is quite a new thing with us, to be 
amateur players." 

** It may seem ungrateful, when you iire making so many 
efforts, principally to amuse us young ladies, I feel convinced, 
to inquire if it be quite as wise as it is novel. I must ask 
this, as a cousin, you know, Henry Bulstrode, to escape 
entirely from the imputation of impertinence." 

*' Really, Anneke Mordaunt, I am not absolutely ccrtaia 
that it is. Our manners are beginning to change in this 
respect, however, and I can assure you that various noble- 
men have permitted sports of this sort at their seats. The 
custom is French, as you probably know, and whatever 
is French has much vogue with us during times of peace. 
Sir Harry does not altogether approve of it, and as for my 
lady mother, she has actually dropped more than one dis- 
couraging hint on the subject in her letters." 

"The certain proof that you are a most dutiful son. 
Perhaps when Sir Harry and Lady Bulstrode learn your 
great success, however, they will overlook the field on which 
your laurels have been won. But our hour has couu, 
Mary ; we have barely time to thank these gentlemen for 
their politeness, and to return in season to dress. I am lo 
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enact a part myself, at dinner, as I hope you will all re- 
member." 

Saying this, Anneke made her curtsies in a way to pre- 
clude any offer of seeing her home, and went her way with 
her silent but sensible-looking and pretty friend. Bulstrode 
took my arm with an air of easy superiority, and led the 
way towards his own lodgings, which happened to be in 
Duke Street Harris joined another party, making it a 
point to be always late at dinner. 

" That is not only one of the handsomest, but she is one 
of the most charming girls in the colonies, Littlepage !" ray 
companion exclaimed, as soon as we had departed, speaking 
at the same time with an earnestness and feeling I was far 
from expecting. " Were she in England, she would make 
one of the first women in it, by the aid of a little fasbk>n 
and training ; and very little would do too, for there is a 
charm in her naivete that is worth the art of fifly women 
of fashion," 

«< Fashion is a thing that any one may want who does 
not happen to be in vogue," I answered, notwithstanding 
the great degree of surprise I felt. ** As for training, I can 
see nothing but perfection in Miss Mordaunt as she is, and 
should deprecate the lessons t\iat produced any change.'' 

1 believe it was now Bulstrode's turn to feel surprise, for 
J was conscious of his castin'g a keen look into my face, 
though I did not like to return it. My companion was 
silent for a minute ; then, without again adverting to Anneke, 
he began to converse very sensibly on the subject of thea7 
tres and plays. I was both amused and instructed, for Mr. 
Bulstrode was an educated and a clever man ; and a strange 
feeling came over the spirit of my dream, even then, as I 
listened to his conversation. This man, I thought, admires 
Anne Mordaunt, and he will probably carry her with him 
to England, and obtain for her that fashion and training of 
which he has just spoken. Witn his advantages of birth, 
air, fortune, education, and military rank, he can scarcely 
fail in his suit, should he seriously attempt one ; and it will 
be no more than prudent to command my own feelings, lest 
I become the hopeless victim of a serious passion. Young 
as I was, all this I saw, and thus I reasoned ; and when I 
parted from my companion I fancied myself a much wiser 
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man than when we had met. We separated in Dirke 
Street, with a promise on my part to call at the Major's 
lodgings half an hour later, after dressing, and walk with 
him to Herman Mordaunt's door. 

" It is fortunate that it is the fashion of New York to 
walk to a dinner party," said Bulstrode, as he again todk 
my arm on our way to Crown Street ; " for these narrow 
streets must he excessively inconvenient for chariots, though 
I occasionally see one of them. As for sedan chairs, I 
detest them as things unfit for a man to ride in." 

<' Many of our leading families keep carriages, and thep 
seem to get along well enough," I answered. " Neverthe- 
less, it is quite in fashion even for ladies to walk. I under- 
stand that many, perhaps most of your auditors, will walk 
to the play-house door this evening." 

" They tell me as much," said Bulstrode, curling his lip, 
a little, in a way I did not exactly like. " Notwithstanding, 
there will be many charming crecUures among them, and they 
shall be welcome. Well, Littlepage, I do not despair of 
having you among us; for, to be candid, without wishing 

to boast,'! think you will find the th as liberal a set of 

young men as there is in the service. There is a wish to 
have the mohairs among us instead of shutting ourselves up 
altogether in scarlet. Then your father and grandfather 
have both served, and that will be a famous introduction." 

I protested my unfitness for such an amusement, never 
having seen such an exhibition in my life; but to this my 
, companion would not listen ; and we picked our way, as well 
as we could, through William Street, up Wall, and then by 
Nassau into Crown ; Herman Mordaunt owning a new 
house, that stood not far from Broadway; in the latter street. 
This was rather in a remote part of the town ; but the situ- 
ation had the advantage of good air; and, as a place 
extends, it is necessary some persons should live on its 
skirts. 

" I ,.wish my good cousin did not live quite so much in the . 
suburbs," said Bulstrode, as he knocked in a very patricifc 
manner; "it is not altogether convenient to go quite so 
much out of one's ordinary haunts, in order to pay visits. 
I wondeT Mr, Mordaunt came so far out of the world, to 
build." 
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"Yet the distances of London must be much greater; 
though there you haive coaches," 

" True ; but not a word more on this subject : I would 
not have Anneke fancy I ever find it far to visit Aer." 

We were the last but one ; the tardy Mr. Harris making 
it a point always to be the last. We found Anneke Mor- 
daunt supported by two or three ladies of her connection, 
and' a party of quite a dozen assembled. As most of those 
present saw each other every day, and frequently two or 
three times a day, the salutations and compliments were 
soon over, and Herman Mordaunt began to look about him, 
to see who was wanting. 

„I believe everybody is here but Mr. Harris," the father 
observed to his daughter, interrupting some of Mr Bulstrod^s 
conversation, to let this fact be known. *' Shall we wait for 
him, my dear; he is usually so uncertain and late?" 

** Yet a very important m^a," put in Bulstrode, **ag being 
entitled to lead the lady of the house to the table, in virtue 
of his birthright. So much for being the fourth son of an 
Irish baron ! Do you know Harrises father has just been 
ennobted?" 

i This was news to the company; and it evidently much 
increased the doubts of the propriety of sitting down without 
the young man in question. 

*^ Failing of this son of a new Irish baron, T suppose you 
fnocy I shall be obliged to give my hand to the eldest son 
of an English baronet," said Anneke, smiling, so as to take 
off the edge of a little irony that I fancy just glimmered 
in her manner. 

** I wish to Heaven you would, Anne Mordaunt," whis- 
pered Bulstrode, loud enough for me to hear him, **so that 
the heart were its companion !" 

i thought this both bold and decided ; and I looked anx- ' 
iously at Anneke, to note the effect ; but she evidently receiv- 
ed it as trifling, certainly betraying no emotion at a speech 
: I thought so pointed. I wished she had manifested a little 
fesentment. Then she was so very young to be thus im- 
. portuned ! 

" Dinner had better be served, sir," she calmly observed 
to her father, " Mr. Harris is apt to think himself ill-treated 
if be do pot find everybody at table. It would be a sign his 
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watch was wrong, and that he had come half an hour too 
soon." 

Herman Mordaunt nodded assent, and led his daughter's 
side to give the necessary order. 

** I fancy Harris will r^ret this," said Bulstrode. " I 
wish I dared repeat what he had the temerity to say to me 
on this very subject, no later than yesterday." 

*« Of the propriety of so doing, Mr. Bulstrode must judge 
lor himself; though repetitions of thiis nature are usually 
best avoided." 

" No, the fellow deserves it ; so I will just tell you and 
Mr. Littlepage in confidence. You must know, as his senior 
in years, and his senior officer in tfte bargain, I was hinting 
to Harris the inexpediency of always being so late at dinner; 
and Here is my gentleman's answer : — * You know,' said he, 
* that excepting my lord Loudon, the Commander-in-chief, 
the Governor, and a few public officers, I shall now take 
precedence of almost every man here ; and I find, if I go 
early to dinner, I shall have to hand in all the elderly ladies, 
and to take my place at their sides ; whereas, if I go a littte 
late, I can steal in alongside of their (jaughters.' Now, on 
the present occasion, he will be altogether a loser, the lady 
of the house not yet being quite fifty." 

** I had not given Mr. Harris credit for so much ingenuity," 
said Anneke, quietly. " But here he is to claim his rights." 

"Ay, the fellow has remembered your age, and quite 
likely your attractions T^ 

Dinner was announced at that instant, and all eyes were 
turned on Harris, in expectation that he would advance to 
lead Anneke down stairs. The young man, even more 
youthful than myself, had a good deal of mauvaise honte; 
for, though the son of an Irish peer, of two'' months' creation, 
the family was not strictly Irish, and he had very little am- 
bition to figure in this manner. From what I saw of him 
subsequently, I do believe that nothing but a sense of duty - 
to his order made him respect these privileges of rank at all, 
and that he would really just as soon go to a dinner-table 
last, as first. In^the present case, however, he was »soon 
relieved by Herman Mordaunt ; who had been "educated at 
home, and understood the usages of the world very well. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " I must ask you to waive the 

Vol. I.— .10 
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privikges of rank in favour of Mr. Cornelius Littlep^ig^y to- 
day. This good company has met to do honour especially 
to his courage and devotion to his fellow-creatures, and ho 
will do me the favour to hand Miss Mordaunt down stairs." 
.Herman Mordaunt then pointed out to the Hon. Mr. 
Harris, the next lady of importance, and to Mr. Bulstrode 
a third ; after which all the rest took care of themselves. 
As for myself, I felt my face in a glow, at this unexpected 
order, and scarcely dared to look at Anneke as we led the 
way to the dining-room door. So much abashed was I, 
that I scarce touched the tips of her slender little fingers, 
and a tremour was in the limb that performed this office, the 
whole time it was thus employed. Of course, my seat wa^ 
next to that of the young and lovely mistress of the house^ 
at this banquet. 

What shall I say of the dinner ? It was the very first 
entertainment of the sort at which I had ever been present ; 
though I had acquired some of the notions of town habits, 
on such occasions, at my aunt Legge's table. To my sur- 
prise, there was soup ; a dish that I never saw at Satanstoe, 
except in the most familiar way ; while here it was taken by 
every one, seemingfy as a matter of course. Everything 
was elegant, and admirably cooked. Abundance, however, 
was the great feature of the feast ; as I have heard it said, 
is apt to be the case with most New York enter4;ainments. 
Nevertheless, I have always understood that, in the way of 
eaiiXig and drinking, the American colonies/have little reason 
to be ashamed. 

" Could I have foreseen this dinner, Miss Mordaunt," 
I said, when everybody was employed, and I thought there 
was an opening to say something to my beautiful neighbour; 
" it would have made my fether very happy to have sent a 
sheepshead to town, for the occasion." 

Anneke thanked me, and then we began to converse about 
the game. " Westchester was, and is still, famous for par- 
tridges, snipe, quails, ducks, and meadow-larks; and I 
understood expatiating on such a subject, as well as the best 
of them. All the Littlepages were .shots^ and I have known 
liny father bag ten brace of woodcock, among the wet thickets 
of Satanstoe, of a morning ; and this with merely a second 
^laas dog, and only one. Both Bulstrode and Harris listened 
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to what I said on this subject with great attention, and it 
would soon have been the engrossing discourse, had not 
Anneke pleasantly said— 

"AU very well, gentlemen ; but you will remember that 
neither Miss Wallace, nor I, shoot." 

" Except with the arrows of Cupid," answered Bulstrode, 
gaily ; " with these you do so much execution between you^ 
emphasizing the words, so as to make me-look foolish, for I 
sat between them, " that you ought to be condemned to hear 
nothing but fowling conversation for the next year," 

This produced a laugh, a little at my expense, I believe ; 
though I could see that Anneke blushed, while Mary Wallace 
smiled indifferently ; but as the healths now began, there 
was a truce to trifling. Ajid a serious thing it is, to drink 
to everybody by name, at a large table ; serious I mean to 
a new beginner. Yet, Herman Mordaunt went through it 
with a grace and dignity, that I think would have been re- 
marked at a royal banqwet. The ladies acquitted themselves 
admirably, omitting no one ; and even filarris felt the ne- 
cessity of being particular with this indispensable part of 
good-breeding. , So well done was this part of the ceremony, 
that I declare, I believe everybody had drunk to everybody, 
witjiin five minutes after Herman Mordaunt commenced ; and 
it was very apparent that there was more ease and true 
gaiety after all had got through, than there had previously 
been. 

B\^ the happy period of every dinner-party, is after the 
cloth is removed. With the dark polished mahogany for a 
background, the sparkling decanters making their rounds, the 
fruit and cake baskets, the very scene seems to inspire 
one with a wish for gaiety. Herman Mordaunt called *for 
toasts, as soon as the cloth disappeared, with a view I be- 
lieve of putting everybody at ease, and to render the con- 
versation more general. He was desired to set the example, 
and immediately gave " Miss Markham," who, as I was 
told, was a single lady of forty, with whom he had carried 
on a little flirtation. Anneke's turn came next, and she 
chose to give a sentiment, notwithstanding all Bulstrode's 
remonstrances, who insisted on a gentleman. He did not 
succeed, however j Anneke very steadily gave " The Thes- 
pian corps of the th ; may it prove as successful in the 
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arts of peace, as id its military character it has often proved 
itself to be in the art of war." Much applause followed 
this toast, and Harris was persuaded by Bulstrode to stand 
up, and say a few words, for the credit of the regiment. 
Sueh a speech ! — It reminded me of the horse that was ad- 
vertised as a show, in London, about this tihie, and which 
was said ' to have its tail where its head ought to be.' But, 
Bulstrode clapped his hands, and cried ' hear,' at every other 
word, protesting that the regiment was honoured as mucfi 
in the thanks, as in the sentiment. Harris did not seem 
displeased with his own effort, and, presuming on his rank, 
he drank, without being called on, "to the fair of New 
York ; eminent alike for beauty and wit, may they only 
become as merciful as they are victorious." 

" Bravo 1" agaiti cried Bulstrode, — ^" Harris is fairly in- 
spired, and is growing better and better. Had he said im- 
minent, instead of eminent, it would be more accurate, as 
their frowns are as threatening, as their smiles are bewitch- 

ing." 

" Is that to pass for your sentiment, Mr. Bulstrode, and 
are we to drink it ?" demanded Herman Mordaunt. 

"By no means, sir; I have the honour to give Lady 
Dolly Merton." ^ 

Who Lady Dolly was, nobody knew, I believe, though 
we of the colonies always drank a titled person, who was 
known to be at home, with a great deal of respectful atten- 
tion, not to say veneration. Other toasts followed^ and 
then the ladies were asked to sing. Anneke complied, . 
with very little urging, as became her position, and never 
did I hear sweeter strains than those she poured forth 1 The 
air was simple, but melody itself, and the sentiment had 
just enough of the engrossing feeling of woman in it, to 
render it interesting, without in the slightest degree impair- 
ing its fitness for tbe virgin lips from which it issued. Bul- 
strode, I could see, was almost entranced ;. and I heard him 
murmur " an angel, by Heavens 1" He sang, himself, a 
love song, full of delicacy and feeling, and in a way to show 
that he had paid much attention to the art of music. Harris 
sang, too, as did Mary Wallace ; the former, much as he 
spoke ; the last plaintively, and decidedly well. Even Her- 
man Mordaunt gave us a strain, and my turn ' followed. 
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^nging was somewhat of a forte with me, and I have rea- 
son to think I made out quite as well as the best of them. 
I know that Anneke seemed pleased, and I saw tears in her 
eyes, as I concluded a song that was intended to produce 
just such an effect. 

At length the youthful mistress of the house arose, re- 
minding her father that he had at table the principal per- 
former of the evening, by way of a caution, when three or 
four of us handed the ladies to the drawing-room door. Iti- - 
stead of returning to the table, I entered the room, and Bul- 
strode did the same, under the plea of its being necessary 
for him to drink no more, on account of the work before 
him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

« Odd's bodikins, man, much better: use 
Every man after his desert, and who shall 'scape 
Whipping ? use them after your own honour 
And dignity ; the less they deserve, the more 
Merit is in your bounty." 

Hamlet 

" Harris will be hors de conipat^^^ Bulstrode soon ob- 
served, " unless I can manage to get him from the table. — You 
know he is to play Marcia this evening ; and, though a little 
wine will give him fire and spirit for the part, too much wilt 
impair its feminine beauties. Addison never intended that 
* the virtuous Marcia,' in towering above her sex, was to be 
picked out of a kennel, or from under a table. Harris is a 
true Irish peer, when claret is concerned." 

All the ladies held up their hands, and protested against 
Mr. Harris' being permitted to act a travestie on their sex. 
As yet, no one had known how the characters were to be 
cast, beyond the fact that Bulstrode himself was to play 
Cato, for great care had been taken to keep the bills of the 
night fronx being seen, in order that the audience might 
have the satisfaction of finding out, who was who, for them- 
10* 
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jBelveflk At the close of each piece a bill was to be MOfc 
rouDd, among the favoured few, telling the truth. As Aa* 
neke declared that her father never locked in his guests, 
and had faithfully promised to bring up everybody for 
coffee, in the course of half an hour, it was determined to 
let things take their own way. 

Sure enough, at the end of the time mentioned, Herman 
Mordaunt appeared, with all the men, from the table. Harris' 
.was not tipsy, as I found was very apt to be the case with 
him after dinner, but neither was he sober. According to 
Bulstrode's notion, he may have had just fire enough to play 
the * virtuous Marcia.' In a few minutes he hurrried the 
ensign off, declaring that, like Hamlet's ghost, their hour 
had come. At seven, the whole party lefl the house in a 
body to walk to the theatre. Herman Mordaunt did not 
keep a proper tow equipage, and, if he had, it would not 
have contained a fourth of ^r company. In this, however, 
we were not singular, as nme in ten of the audience that 
night, I mean nine in ten of the gentle sex, went to the 
theatre on foot. 

Instead of going directly down Crown Street, into Maiden 
Lane, which would have been the nearest way to the theatre, 
we went out into Broadway, and round by Wall Street, the 
walking being better, and the gutters farther from the ladies; 
the centre of the street being at no great distance from the 
houses, in the narrower passages of the town. We found 
a great many welUdre^d people moving in the same direc- 
tion with ourselves. Herman Mordaunt remarked that he 
had never before seen so many hoops, cardinals, cocked 
•hats and swords in the streets, at once, as he saw that even- 
ing. All the carriages in town rolled past us as we went 
down Wall Street, and by the time we reached William 
Street, the pavements resembled a procession, more them 
anything else. As every one was in full dress, the effect 
was pleasing, and the evening being fine, most of the gen- 
tlemen carried their hats in their hands, in order not to 
disturb their curls, thus giving to the whole the air of a sort 
of vast drawing-room. I never saw a more lovely creature 
than Anneke Mordaunt appeared, as she led our party, on 
this occasion. The powder had got a little out of her fine 
auburn hair, and on the part of the head that was not con- 
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cQ&Ied by a cap, that shaded half her beautifyl laoe, it seemed 

as if the rich covering bestowed by nature was about to 
break ,out of all restraint, and shade her bust with its exu* 
berance. Her negligee was a rich satin, flounced in front, 
while the lace that dropped from her elbows seemed as if 
woven by fairies, expressly for a fairy to wear. She had 
paste buckles in her shoes, and I thought! had never beheld 
such a foot, as was occasionally seen peeping from beneath 
her dress, while she walked daintily, yet with the grace of 
a queen, at my side. I do not thus describe Anneke with a 
view of inducing the reader to fancy her stately and repul- 
sive ; on the contrary, winning ease and natural grace were 
just as striking in her manner, as were beauty, and senti- 
mentf and feeling in her countenance. More than once, as 
we walked :.ide by side, did I become painfully conscious 
how unworthy I was to fill the place I ocftpied. I believe 
this humility is one of the surest signs of sincere love. 

At length we reached the theatre, and were permitted to 
enter. All the front seats were occupied by blacks, princi- 
pally in New York liveries ,* that is to say, with cuffs, 
collars and pocket-flaps of a cloth different from the coat, 
though a few were in lace. These last belonged to the top- 
ping families, several of which gave colours and ornaments 
almost as rich as those that I understand are constantly 
given at home. I well remember that two entire boxes 
were retained by servants, in shoulder-knots, and much 
richer dresses than common, one of whom belonged to the 
Lt. Governor, and the other to my Lord Loudon, who was 
then Commander-InrChief. 'As the company entered, these 
domestics disappeared, as is usual, and we all took our seats 
on the benches thus retained for us. Bulstrode's care was 
apparent in the manner in which he had provided for 
Anneke, and her party, which, I will take it on myself to 
say, was one of the most striking, for youth and good looks, 
that entered the house that evening. 

Great was the curiosity, and deep the feeling, that pre- 
vailed, among the younger portion of the audience in par- 
ticular, 3,8 party after party was seated, that important 
evening. The house was ornamented as a theatre, and I 
thought it vast in extent; though Herman Mordaunt assured 
me it was no great things, in that point of view, as com- 
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pared ynth most of the playhouses at home. Bat the ortm- 

ments, and the lights, and the curtain, the pit, the boxes, 
the gallery, were all so many objects of intense interest. 
Few of «s said anything ; but our eyes wandered over all 
with a species of delight, that I am certain can be felt in a 
theatre only oace. Anneke's sweet face was a picture of 
youthful expectation ; an expectation, however, in which 
intelligence and discretion had their full share. The orches- 
tra was said to have an undue portion of wind instruments 
in it ; though I perceived ladies all over the hcjjse, includ- 
ing those in our own box, returning the bows of many of 
the musicians, who, I was told, were amateurs from the 
army and the drawing-rooms of the town. 

At length the Commander-in-Chief and the Lt. Governor 
entered together, occupying the same box, though two bad 
been provided, tneir attendants having recourse to the 
second. The commotion produced by these arrivals had 
hardly subsided, when the curtain arose, and a new world 
was presented to our view ! Of the playing, I shall not 
venture to say much ; though to me it seemed perfection. 
Bulstrode gained great 'applause that night; and I under- 
stand that divers gentlemen, who had either been educated 
at home, or who had passed much time there, declared that 
his Cato would have done credit to either of the royal 
theatres. His dress appeared to me to be everything it 
should be ; though I cannot describe it. I remember that 
Syphax wore the uniform of a colonel of dragoons, and Juba, 
that of a general officer; and that there was a good deal of 
criticism expended, and some ofience taken, because the 
gentlemen who played these parts came out in wool, and 
with their faces blacked. It was said, in answer to these 
feelings, that the characters were Africans ; and that any 
one might see, by casting his eyes at the gallery, that Afri- 
cans are usually black, and that they have woolly hair ; a 
sort of proof that, I imagine, only aggravated the offence.* 
Apart from this little mistake, everything went off^ wfell, even 

* In England, Othello is usually played as a black, while in Ame- 
rica he is played as a nondescript ; or of no' colour that is ordinarily 
seen. It is not clear that England is nearer right than America, 
however ; the Moor not being a negro, any more than he is of the . 
colour of a dried herring. — Editor. 
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to Harris's Marcia. It is true, that some evil-iocliaed per- 
sons, whispered that the "virtuous Marcia" was a little how- ' 
came-you-so ; but Bulstrode aflerwards assured me thai his 
condition helped him along amazingly, and that it added a 
liquid lustre to his eyes, that might otherwise have been 
wanting. The high-heeled shoes appeqredno trouble him ; 
but some persons fancied it gave him a pretty tottering in 
his walk, that added very much to the deception. On the 
whole, the piece went off surprisingly, as I could see by 
Lord Lou0n and the Lt. Governor, both of whom seemed 
infinitely diverted. Herman Mordaunt smiled once or twice, 
when he ought to have looked grave ; but this I ascribed to 
a want of practice, of late years, in scenic representations. 
He certainly was a man of judgment, and must have knowo 
the proper moments to exhibit particular ^motions. 

During the interval between the play and the farce, the 
actors came among us, to receive the homage they merited, 
' and loud were the plaudits that were bestowed on them. 
Anneke's bright eyes sparkled with pleasure as she admitted, 
without reserve, to Bulstrode the pleasure she had received, 
and confessed she had formed no idea, hitherto, of the 
beauty and power of a theatrical representation, aided as 
was this, by the auxiliaries of lights, dress and scenery. 
It is true, the women had beeiji a little absurd, and the " vir- 
tuous Marcia" particularly so ; but the fine sentiments of 
Addison, which, though as Herman Mordaunt observed, they 
had all the accuracy and all th^ stiffness of a pedantic age, 
were sufficiently beautiful and just, to cover the delinquen- 
cies of the Hon. Mr. Harris. She hoped the afler-piece 
would be of the same general character, that they might all 
enjoy it as much as they had the play itself. 

The other young ladies were equally decided in their , 
praise, though it struck me that Anneke felt the most, on ^ 
the occasion. That the Major had obtained a great advan- 
tage by his efforts, I could not but see ; and the folly of my 
having any pretensions with one who was courted by such a 
rival, began to impress itself on my imagination with a force 
I found painful. But the bell soon summoned away the 
gallant actors, in order to dress for the farce. 

The long ititerval that occurred between the two pieces, 
gave ample opportunity for yiisiting one's acquaintances, and 
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to compare opinions. I went to my aunt's box, and fbudd 
her well satisfied, though less animated than the younger 
ladies, in the expression of her pleasure. My uncle was 
altogether himself; good-natured, but not disposed to award 
any indiscreet amount of praise. 

«* Pretty well for boys. Corny," he said, "though the 
youngster who acted Marcia had better been at school. I 
do not know his name, but he completely took all the vir- 
tue out of Marcia. He must have studied her character 
from some of the ladies who follow the camp." ™ 

" My dear uncle, how differently you think from all in 
our box ! That gentleman is the Hon. Mr. Harris, who is 

only eighteen,' and has a pair of colours in the th, and is 

a son of Lord Bally bannon, or Bally-something else, and is 
said to have the softest voice in the army !" • 

" Ay, and the softest head, too, I 'U answer for it. I tell 
y<5u. Corny, the Hon. Mr. Bally billy, who is only eighteeni 

and has a pair of colours in the th, and the softest voice 

in the army, had better been at school, instead of under- 
mining the virtue of the * virtuous Marcia,' as he has so 
obviously done. Bulstrode did well enough ; capitally well, 
for an amateur, and must be a first-rate fellow. By |he 
way, Jane" — that was my aunt's name — " they tell me, he 
is likely to marry that exceedingly pretty daughter of Her* 
man Mordaunt, and make her Lady Bulstrode, one of th^se 
days." * 

" Why not, Mr. Legge ? — Anne Mordaunt is as sweet a 
girl as there is in the colony, and is very respectably con* 
nected. They even say the Mordaunts are of a high family 
at home. Mary Wallace told me that Herman Mordaunt 
and Sir Henry Bulstrode are themselves related ; and you 
know, my dear, how intimate the Mordaunts and the Wal- 
laces are ?" 

" Not I ; — I know nothing of their intimacies, though I 
dare say it may be all true. Mordaunt's father, was an 
English gentleman of some family, I have always heard, 
though he was as poor as a church-mouse, when he mar- 
^ried one of our Dutch heiresses; and as for Herman Mor- 
daunt himself, he proved he had not lost the instinct by 
marrying another, though she- did not happen to be Dutch. 
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Here comes Anncke to inherit it all, and I '11 answer foi* it 
that care is had that she shall marry an heir." 

" Well, Mr. Bul^rode^is an heir, and the eldest son of a 
baronet. I an^ always pleased when one of our girls makes 
a good connection at home, for it does the colony credit. 
It is an excellent thing, Corny, to have our interest well 
sustained at home— especially before the Privy Council, they 
tell me." 

" Well, I am not," answered my uncle. " I think it more 
to the credit of the colony for its young women to take up 
with its young men, and its young men with its young 
women. I wish Anne Mordaunt had been substituted for 
the Hon. Ballyshannon to-night. She would have* made a 
thousand times better * virtuous Marcia." 

" You surely would not have had a young lady of re- 
spectability appear in public, in this way, Mr. Legge." 

My uncle said something to this, for he seldom let "Jane" 
get the better of it for want of an answer ; but as T left 
the box, I did not hear his reply. It seemed then to be 
settled, in the minds of most persons, that Bulstrode was to 
marry Anneke! I cannot describe the new shock this 
opinion gave me; but it seemed to make me more fully 
sensible of the depth of the impression that had been made 
on myself, in the intercourse of a single week. The effect 
was such that I did not return to the party I had lefl, but 
sought a seat in a distant part ^L the theatre, though one in 
which I could distinctly see thoVl had abandoned. 

The Beaux Stratagem soon commenced, and Bulstrode 
was again seen in the character of Scrub. Those who 
were most familiar with the stage, pronounced his playing 
to be excellent — far better in the footman than in the Roman 
Senator. The play itself struck me as being as broad and 
coarse as could be tolerated ; but as it had a reputation at 
home, where it had a great name, our matrons did not dare 
to object to it, I was glad to see the smiles soon disappear ^ 
from Anneke's face, however, and to discover that she found ( 
.no pleasure in scenes so unsuited to her sex and years. 
The short, quick glances that were exchanged between An- 
neke and Mary Wallace, did not escape me, and the manner 
in which they both rose, as ^oon as the curtain dropped, 
told quite plainly the haste thejr were in to quit the theatre. 
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[ reached their box»door in time to assist them through tiie 
crowd. 

Not a word was said by any of^us, lintil we reached the 
street, where two or three of Miss Mordaunt'» female friends 
became loud in the expression of their satisfaction. Neither 
Anneke nor Mary Ws^llace said anything, and so well did 
I understand the nature of their feelings, that I made ne 
allusion whatever to the farce. Au for the others, they did 
but chime in with what appeared to be the common opinion, 
and were to be pitied rather than condemned. It was per- 
haps the more excusable in them to imagine such a play 
right, inasmuch as they must have known it was much ex- 
tolled at "home, a fact that gave any custom a certain privi- 
lege in the colonies. A mother country has much of the 
same responsibility as a natural mother, herself, since its 
opinions and example are apt to be quoted in the one case 
by the dependant, in justification of its own opinions and 
conduct, as it is by the natural offspring in the other. 

I fancy, notwithstanding, this sort of responsibility gives 
the ministers or people of England very little trouble, since 
I never could discover any sensitiveness to their duties on 
this score. We all went in at Herman Mordaunt's, after 
walking to the Jiouse as we had walked from it, and were 
made to take a light supper, including some delicious choco- 
late. Just as we sat down to table, Bulstrodc joined us, to 
receive the praises he had^pfned, and to. enjoy his triumph. 
He got a seat directly ophite to mine, on Anneke's left 
hand, and soon began to converse. 

" In the' first place," he cried, " you must all admit that 
Tom Harris did wonders to-night as Miss Marcia Cato. I 
had my own trouble with the rogue, for there is no prece- 
dent for a tipsy Marcia; but we managed to keep him 
straight, and that was the nicest part of my management, 
let me assure you." 

" Yes," observed Herman Mordaunt, drily ; " I should 
think keeping Tom Harris straight,'' after dinner, an exploit 
of no little difficulty, but a task that would demand a very 
judicious management, indeed." 

" You were pleased to express your satisfaction with the 
perfortnance of Cato. Miss Mordaunt," said Bulstrode, in a 



very deferential and solicitous m^tnner ; ** but I question if 
the entertainment gave you as much pleasure?" 

" It certainly did npt. Had the representation ended with 
the first piece, I am afraid I should too much regret that we 
are without a regular stage ; but the farce will take off much 
of the keenness of such regrets." 

*'I fear I understand you, cousin Anne, and greatly 
regret that we did not make another choice," returned BuU 
strode, with a humility that was not usual, in his manner, 
even when addressing Anneke Mordauq^; '' but I can assure 
you the play has great vogue at home ; and the character of 
Scrub, in particular, has usually been a prodigious favourite. 
I see by your look, however, that enough has been said ; 
but after having done so much to amuse this good company, 
lo-night, I shall feel authorised to call on every lady present, 
at least for a song» as soon as the proper moment arrives. 
Perhaps I have a right to add, a sentiment, and a toast." 

And songs, and toasts, and sentiments, we had, as usual, 
the moment we had done eating. It was, and indeed m, 
rather more usual to indulge in this innocent gaiety after 
supper, than after dinner, with us ; and that night everybody 
entered into the feeling of the moment with spirit. Herman 
Mordaunt gave " Miss Markham," as he had done at dibner, 
and this with an air so determined, as to prove no one else 
would ever be got out of him, 

".There is a compact between Miss Markham and myself, 
to toast each other for the remainder of our lives," cried the 
master of the house, laughing ; " and we are each too honest 
ever to violate it." 

" But Miss' Mordaunt is under no such engagement," put 
in a certain Mr. Benson, who had manifested much interest 
in the beautiful young mistress of the house throughout the 
day ; " and I trust we shall not be put off by any such ex* 
case from her." 

" It is not in rule to ask two of the same race for toasts 
in succession, answered Herman Mordaunt. " There is Mr. 
Bulstrode dying to give us another English belle." 

" With all my heart," said Bulstrode, gaily. " This time 
it shall be Lady Betty Boddingtbn." 

"Married or single^ Bulstrode?" tequited Billiogd, fts4 
tliought wkb some littl^ point. 

Voul.-U 
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** No matter which, so long as she be a beauty and a . 
toast. I believe it is now my privilege to call on a lady , 
and I beg a gentleraan from Miss Wallace." 

There had been an expression of pained surprise, at the 
trifling between Billings and Bulstrode, in Anneke's sweet 
countenance ; for, in the simplicity of our provincial habits, 
we of the colonies did not think it exactly in rule for the 
single to toast the married, or vice versd ; but the instant 
her friend was thus called on, it changed for a look of gea* 
tie concern. Mary Wallace manifested no concern, how- 
ever, but gave " Mr. Francis Fordham." 

" Ay, Frank Fordham", with all my heart," cried Herman 
Mordaunt. " I hope be will return to his native country as 
straight-forward, honest, aud good as he left it." 

" Mr. Fordham is then abroad ?" inquired Bulstrode. " I 
thought the name new to me." 

" If being at home can be called being abroad. He id 
reading law at the Temple." 

This was the answer of Mary Wallace, who looked as if 
she felt a friendly interest in the young Templar, but no . 
more. She now called on Dirck for his lady. Throughout 
the whole of that day, Dirck's voice had hardly been heard ; 
a reserve that comported well enough with his youth and 
established diffidence. This appeal, however, seemed sud- 
denly to arouse all that there was of manhood in him ; and 
that was not a little, I can tell the reader, when there was 
occasion to use it. Dirck's nakire was honesty itself; and 
he felt that the appeal was too direct, and the occasion too 
serious, to admit of duplicity. He loved but one, esteemed 
but one, felt for one only ; and it was not in his nature to 
cpver his preference by any attempt "at deception, Af\er 
colouring to the ears, appearing distressed, he made an effort, 
and pronounced the name of — " Anneke Mordaunt." 

A common laugh rewarded this blunder ; common with 
all but the fair creature who had extorted this involuntary 
tribute, and myself, who knew Dirck's character too well 
not to understand how very much he must be in earnest 
thus to lay bare the most cherished secret of his heart. 
The mirth continued some time, Herman Mordaunt appear* 
ing tp be particularly {leased, and applauding his kinsman's 
directness with several * bravos' very distinctly uttered. As 
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for Anneke, I saw she looked touched, while she looked 
concerned, and as if she would be glad to have the thing 
undone. 

" After all, Dirck, much as I admire your spirit and 
plain dealing, boy," pried Herman Mordaunt, " Miss Wal- 
lace can never let such a toast pass. She will insist on 
having another." 

'* I ! — I protest I am well pleased with it, and ask for no 
other," exclaimed the lady in question. " No toast can be 
more agreeable to me than Anneke Mordaunt, and I par- 
ticularly like the quarter from which this comes." 

"If friends can be trusted in a matter*of this nature," 
put in Bulstrode, with a little pique, " Mr. FoUock has every 
reason to be contented. Had I known, however, that the 
customs of New York allowed a lady who is present to be 
toasted, that gentleman would not have had the merit of 
being the first to make this discovery." 

" Nor is it," said Herman Mordaunt ; " and Dirck must 
bunt up another to supply my daughter's place." 

But no other was forthcoming from the stores of Dirck 
Pollock's mind. Had he a dozen names in reserve, not one 
of them would he have produced under circumstances that 
might seem like denying his allegiance to the girl already 
given ; but he could not name any other female. So, after 
some trifling, the company attributing Dirck's hesitation to 
his youth and ignorance of the world, abandoned the at- 
tempt, desiring him to call on Anneke herself for a toast in 
turn. 

, " Cousin Dirck Van Valkenburgh," said Anneke, with 
the greater self-possession and ease of her sex, though 
actually my friend's junior by more than two years ; laying 
some emphasis, at the same time, on the word cousin. 

" There I" exclaimed Dirck, looking exultingly at Bui- 
strode ; " you see, gentlemen and ladies, that it is permitted 
to toast a person present, if you happen to respect and 
esteem that person 1" 

"By which, sir, we are to understand how much Miss. 
Mordaunt respects and esteems Mr. Dirck Van Valkenburgh," 
answered Bulstrode gravely. " I ^m afraid there is only 
too much justice in an opinion that might, at the first blush, 
a^m to savour of self-loye." 



"An imputation I am far from denying," returned 
Anneke, with a steadiness that showed wonderfbl self-com- 
mand, did she really return any of Dirck's attachment.* 
" My kinsman gives me as his toast, and I give him as mine. 
Is there anything unnatural in that ?" 

Here there was an outbreak of raillery at Anneke*s ex- 
pense, which the young lady bore with a calmness and 
composure that at first astonished me. But when I came to 
reflect that she had been virtually at the head of her father's 
house for several years, and that she had always associated 
with persons oldej^than herself, it appeared more natural; 
for it is certain we can either advance or retard the charac- 
ter by throwing a person into intimate association with those 
who, by their own conversation, manners, or acquirements, 
are most adapted for doing either. In a few minutes the 
interruption was forgotten by those who had no interest in 
the subject, and the singing commenced. I had obtained so 
much credit by my attempt at dinner, that I had the ex- 
treme gratification of being asked to sing another song by 
Anneke herself. Of course I complied, and I thought the 
company seemed pleased. As for my young hostess, I 
knew she looked more gratified with my song than with the 
afterpiece, and that I felt to be something. Dirck had an 
occasion to renew a little of the ground lost by the toast, 
for he sang a capital comic song in Low Dutch. It is true, 
not half the party understood him, but the other half laughed 
until the tears rolled down their cheeks, and there was 
something so droll in my friend's manner, that everybody 
was delighted. The clocks struck twelve before we. 
broke up. 

I staid in town but a day or two longer, meeting my neW 
acquaintances every day, and sometimes twice a-day, hoW- 
ever, on Trinity Church Walk. I paid visits of leave-taking 
with a heavy heart, and most of all to Anneke and her 
father. 

" I understood from Pollock, " sa,id Herman MordAunt, 
when I explained the object of my call, " that you are to 
leave town to-morrow. Miss Mordaunt and her friend, MlSs 
Wallace, go to Lilacsbusb this'afternoon ; for it is high time 
to look after the garden and the flowers, many of which Are 
DOW in full bloom. I shall join them in the evening ;. hpd't' 



propose that you, young men, take a late breakfest With us, 

on your way to Westchester. A cup of cofiee before you 
start, and getting into your satidle at six, will bring all 
right. I promise you that you shall be on the road again 
by one, which will give you plenty of time to reach Satans- 
toe before dark." 

I looked at Anneke, and fancied that the expression of 
her countenance was favourable. Dirck left everything to 
me, and I accepted the invitation. This arrangement 
shortened my visit in Crown Street, and I left the house 
with a lighter heart than that with which I had entered it. 
It is always so agreeable to get an unpleasant duty deferred I 
Next day Dirck and I were in the saddle at six precisely, 
and we rode through the streets just as the blacks were 
washing down their stoops and side-walks; though there 
were but very few of the last, in my youth. This is a 
commodious improvement, and one that it is not easy to see 
how the ladies could dispense with, and which is now getting 
to be pretty common ; all the new streets, I see, being pro- 
vided with the convenience. 

It was a fine May morning, and the air was full of the 
sweet fragrance of the lilac, in particular, as we rode into 
the country. Just as we got into the Bowery Lane, a horse- 
man was seen walking out of one of .the by-streets, and 
coming our way. He no sooner caught sight of two travel- 
lers going in his own direction, than he spurred forward to 
join us ; being alone, and probably wishing company. As 
it would have been churlish to refuse to travel in company 
with one thus situated, we pulled up, walking our horses 
until the stranger joined us ; when, to our surprise, it turned 
out to be Jason Newcome. The pedagogue was as much 
astonished when he recognised us, as we were in recognising 
him ; and I believe he was a little disappointed ; for Jason 
was so fond of making acquaintances, that it was always a 
pleasure to him to be thus employed. It appeared that he 
had been down on the island to visit a relative, who had 
married and settled in that quarter ; and this was the reason 
we had not met since the morning of the affair of the lion. 
Of course we trotted on<|fcgether, neither glad nor sorry at 
having this particular companion. 

I never could explain the process by means of whidi 
11* 
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Jason wound his way into everybody's secrets. It is true, 
he had no scruples about asking questions ; putting those 
which most persons would think forbidden by the usages of 
society, with as little hesitation as those which are univer- 
sally permitted. The people t!f New England have a repu- 
tation this way ; and I remember to have heard Mr. Worden 
account for the practice in the following way : Everything 
and everybody was brought under rigid church government 
among the Puritans; and, when a whole community gets 
the notion that it is to sit in judgment on every act of 
one of its members, it is quite natural that it should extend 
that right to an inquiry into all his affairs. One thing is 
certain ; our neighbours of Connecticut do assume a control 
over the acts and opinions of individuals that is not dreamed 
of in New York ; and I think it very likely that the practice 
of pushing inquiry into private things, has grown up under 
this custom. 

As one might suppose, Jason, whenever baffled in an at- 
tempt to obtain knowledge by means of inquiries, more or less 
direct, sought to advance his ends through conjectures ,* tak- 
ing those that were the most plausible, if any such could be 
found, but putting up with those that had not even this ques- 
tionable recommendation, if nothing better offered. He 
was, consequently, for ever falling into the grossest errors, 
for, necessarily making his conclusions on premises drawn 
from his own ignorance and inexperience, he was liable to 
fall into serious mistakes at the very outset. Nor was this 
the worst; the tendency of human nature not being very 
directly to charity, the harshest constructions were sometimes 
blended with the most absurd blunders, in his mind, and I 
have known him to be often guilty of assertions, that had 
no better foundation than these conjectures, which might 
have subjected him to severe legal penalties. 

On the present occasion, Jason was not long in ascer- 
taining where we were bound. This was done in a man- 
ner so characteristic and ingenious, that I will attempt to 
relate it. 

'> Why, you're out early, thisf^orning, gentlemen I" ex- 
claimed Jason, affecting surprise. "What in natur' hi(S 
started you off before breakfast T" 
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<* So as to be certain not to lose our suppers at Satanstoe, 
this evening," I answered. 

*' Suppers? why, you will almost reach home (Jason 
would call this word hum) by dinner-time; that is, your 
York dinner-time. Perhaps ygfa mean to call by the way?" 

** Perhaps we do, Mr. Newcome ; there are many pleasant 
families between this and Satanstoe." 

"I know there be. There's the great Mr. Van Cort- 
landt's at Yonker's ; perhaps you mean to stop there?" 

"No, sir; we have no such intention." 

"Then there's the rich Count Philips's, on the river; 
that would be no great matter out of the way ?" 

" It 's farther than we intend to turn." 

" Oh ! so you do intend to turn a bit aside ! Well, there *b 
that Mr. Mordaunt, whose daughter you pulled out of the 
lion's paws; — he has a house near King's-Bridge, ealled 
Lilacsbush." 

" And how did you ascertain that, Jason ?" 

"By asking. Do you think I would let such a thing 
happen, and not inquire a little about the young lady ? No- 
thing is ever lost by putting a few questions, &nd inquiring 
round ; and I did not forget the rule in her case." 

" And you ascertained that the young lady's father has a 
place called Lilacsbush, in this neighbourhood ?" 

" I did ; and a queer York fashion it is to give a house a 
name, just as you would a Christian being ; that must be a 
Roman Catholic custom, and some way connected with ido- 
latry." 

" Out of all doubt. It is far belter to say, for instance, 
that we are going to breakfast at Mr. Mordaunt's-es-es, than 
to say we intend to stop at Lilacsbush." 

" Oh! you be, be you ? Well, I thought ft would turn out 
that some such place must have started you off so early. It 
will be a desperate late breakfast, Corny!" 

" It will be at ten o^oclock, Jason, and that is rather later 
than common ; but our appetites will be so much the better." 

To this Jason assented, and then commenced a series of 
mancBUvres to be included in the party. This we did not 
dare to do, however, and all Jason's hints were disregarded, 
until, growing desperate by our evasions, he plumply pro- 
posed to go along, and we as plumply told him we would 
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take no sock liberty with a man of Hermftn Afordaant's 
years, position and character. I do not know that we 
. should have hesitated so much had" we considered Jason a 
' gentleman, but this was impossible. The custom of the 
colony. admitted of great frqa^m jn this respect, being very 
difierent from what it is at nome» by all accounts, in these 
particulars ; but there was always an understanding that the 
persons one brought with him should be of a certain stamp 
and class in life; recommendations to which Jason Newcome 
certainly had no claim. 

The case was getting to be a little embarrassing, when 
the appearance of Herman Mordaunt himself, fortunately 
removed the difficulty. Jason was not a man to be thrown 
off very easily ; but here was one who had the power, and 
who showed the disposition to set things right. Herman 
Mordaunt had ridden down the road a mile or two to meet 
us, intending to lead us by a private ^nd shorter way to his 
residence, than that which was already known to us. He 
jPK)i sooner saw that Jason was of our company, than he 
asked that as a favour, which our companion would vecy 
gladly have 'bccepted as a boon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

«I question'cl Love, whose early ray 

So heavenly bright appears; 

And love, in answer, seem'd to say, 

Highlight was dimmM by tears." 
• Heber. 

It was not long after the explanation occurred, as respects 
Jason, and the invitation was given to include him in our 
party, before Herman Mordaunt opened a gate, and led the 
way into the fields. A very tolerable road conducted us 
through some woods, to the heights, and we soon found our- 
selves on an eminence, that overlooked a long reach of the 
Hudson, extending from Haverstraw, to the north, a^ |ar as 



Staten Island, to the south ; a distance of near forty miles. 
On the opposite shore, rose the wall-like barrier of the Pali- 
sadoes, lifting the table-land, on their summits, to an eleva- 
tion of several hundred feet. The noble river, itself, fully 
three-quarters of a mile in width, was unruffled by a breath 
of air, lying in one single, extended, placid sheet, under the 
rays of a bright sun, resembling mdlten silver. I scarce 
remember a lovelier morning ; everything appearing to har- 
monize with the glorious but tranquil grandeur of the view, 
and the rich promises of a bountiful nature. The trees were 
mostly covered with the beautiful clothing of a^ young ver- 
dure; the birds had mated, and were building in nearly 
every tree ; the wild-flowers started up beneath the jioofs of 
our horses ; and every object, far and near, seemed, to my 
young eyes, to be attuned to harmony and love. 

" This is a favourite ride of mine, in which Anneke often 
accompanies^ me," said Herman Mordaunt, as we gained 
the commanding eminence I have mentioned. '* My daugh- 
ter is a spirited horse-woman, and is often my. companion in 
these morning rides. She and Mary Wallace should be 
somewhere on the hills, at this moment, for they promised 
to follow me, as soon as they could dress f<w the saddle." 

A cry of something like wild delight burst out of Dirck,. 
. and the next moment he was galloping away for an adjoin- 
ing ridge, on the top of which the beautiful forms of the two 
girls were just then visibfe ; embellished by neatly-fitting 
habits, and beavers with drooping feathers. I pointed out 
these charming objects to Herman Mordaunt, and followed 
my friend, at half-speed. In a minute or two the parties 
had joined. 

Never had I seen Anneke Mordaunt so perfectly lovely, 
as she appeared that morning. The exercise and air had 
deepened a bloom that was always rich ; and her eyes re- 
ceived new lustre from the glow on h^r cheeks. Though 
expected, I thought she received us as particularly acceptable 
guests ; while Mary Wallace manifested more than an usual 
degree of animation, in her reception. Jason was no^t for- 
gotten, but was acknowledged as an old acquaintance, and 
was properly introduced to the friend. 

" You frequently take these rides, Mr. Mordaunt tells me," 
I said, reining my horse to the side of that. of Anneke's, aa 
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the whole party moved on ; " and I regret that Satanstoe is 
so distant, as to prevent our oftener meeting of a morning. 
We have many noted horse-women, in Westchester, who 
would be proud of such an acquisition." 

" I know several ladies, on your side of Harlem river," 
Anneke answered, " ijpd frequently ride in their company ; 
but none so distant as any in your immediate neighbourhood. 
My father tells me, he used often to shoot over the fields of 
Satanstoe, when a youth ; and still speaks of your birds 
with great affection." 

** I believe our fathers were once brother-sportsmen. Mr. 
Bulstrode has promised to come and imitate their good ex- 
ample. Now you have had time to reflect on the plays you 
have seen, do you still feel the same interest in such repre- 
sentations as at first ?" 

"I only wish there was not so much to condemn. I 
think Mr. Bulstrode might have reached eminence as a 
player, had not fortune put it, in one sense, beyond his 
reach, as an elder son, and a man of family." 

" Mr. Bulstrode, they tell me, is not only the heir of an 
old baronetcy, but of a large fortune ?" 

" Such are the*facts, I believe. Do you not think it cre- 
ditable to him, Mr. Littlepage, that one so situated, should 
come so far to serve his king and country, in a rude war 
like this of our colonies ?" 

I was obliged to assent, though I heartily wished that 
Anneke's manner had been less animated and sincere, as 
she put the question. Still, I hardly knew what to think of 
her feelings towards that gentleman; for, otherwise, she 
always heard him named with a calmness and self-posses- 
sion that I had observed was not shared by all her young 
companions, when there was occasion to allude to the gay 
and insinuating soldier. I need scarcely say, it was no dis- 
advantage to Mr. Bulstrode to be the heir of a baronetcy, in 
an English colony. Somehow or other, we are a little apt 
to magnify such accidental superiority, at a distance from 
home ;» and I have heafrd Englishmen, themselves, acknow- 
ledge that a baronet was a greater man, in New York, than 
a duke was in London. These were things, that passed 
through my mind, as I rode along at Anneke's side ; though 
I had the discretion not to give utterance to my thoughts. 
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" Herman Mordaunt rode in advance, with Jason ; and 
he led the party, by pretty bridle-paths, along the heights 
for nearly two miles, occasionally opening a gate, without 
dismounting, until he reached a point that overlooked Lilacs* 
bush, which was soon seen, distant from us less than half a 
raile. 

" Here we are, on my own domain," he said, as he pulled 
up to let us join him ; ^^ that last gate separating me from 
my nearest neighbour south. These hills are of no great 
use, except as early pastures, though they affi)rd many beau- 
tiful views." 

" I have heard it predicted," I remarked, " that the time 
would come, some day, when the banks of the Hudson would 
contain many such seats as that of the Philipses, at Yonkers, 
and one or two more like it, that I am told are now standing 
above the Highlands." 

" Quite possibly ; it is not easy to foretell what may come 
to pass in such a country. . I dare say, that in time, both 
towns and seats will be seen on the banks of t\B Hudson, 
and a powerful and numerous nobility to occupy the last. 
By the way, Mr. Lilllepage, your father and my friend Col. 
Follock have been making a valuable acquisition in lands, 
I hear ; having obtained a patent for an extensive estate, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Albany ?" 

"It is not so very extensive, sir, there being only some 
forty thousand acres of it, altogether ; nor is it very near 
Albany, by what I can learn, since it must lie at a distance 
of some forty jniles, or more, from that town. Next winter, 
however, Dirck and myself are to go in search of the land, 
when we shall learn all about it." 

" Then we may meet in that quarter of the country. I 
have affairs of importance at Albany, which have been too 
long neglected ; and it has been my intention to pass some 
months at the north, next season, and early in the season, 
too. We may possibly m»et in the woods." 

" You have been at Albany, I suppose, Mr. Mordaunt ?" 

" Quite often, sir ; the distance is, so great, that one has 
not much inducement to go there, unless carried by affairs, 
however, as has been my case. I was at Albany before my 
marriage, and have had various occasions to visit it since." 

<' My father was there, when a soldier ; and he tells me 
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it is a part of the provioce well worth ^eeiagt At all events, 
I shall encounter the risk and fatigue next season ; for it is 
useful to young persons to see the world. Dirck and my- 
self may make the campaign, should there be one in that 
direction." 

I fancied Anneke manifested some interest in this conver- 
sation ; but we rode on, and soon alighted at the door of 
Lilacsbush. Bulstrode was not in the way, and T had the 
supreme pleasure of helping Miss Mordaunt to alight, when 
we paused a moment before entering the house, to examine 
the view, I have given the reader some idea of the general 
appearance of the place ; but it was necessary to approach 
it, in order to form a just conception of its beauties. As its 
name indicated, the lawn, house, and out-buildings were all 
garnished or buried in lilacs, the whole of which were then 
in full blossom. The flowers filled the air with a species 
of purple light, that cast a warm and soft radiance even on 
the glowing face of Anneke, as she pointed out to me the 
magical e&ct. I know no flower that does so much to em- 
bellfsh a place, as the lilac, on a large scale, common as it 
is, and familiar as we have become with its hues and its 
fr^igrance. 

" We enjoy the month our lilacs are out, beyond any 
month in the year," said Anneke, smiling at my surprise 
and delight ; " and we make it a point to pass most of it 
here. You will at least own, Mr. Liltlepage, that Lilacs- 
bush is properly named." 

" The eJSect is more like enchantment than anything else I" 
I cried. " I did not know that the simple, mddest lilac could 
render anything so very beautiful !" 

" Simplicity and modesty are such charms in themselves, 
sir, as to be potent allies," observed the sensible but taciturn 
Mary Wallace. 

To this I assented, of course, and we all followed Mr. 
Mordaunt into the house. I was^as much delighted with the 
appearance of things in the interior of Lilacsbush, as I had 
been with the exterior. Everywhere, it seemed to me, I met 
with the signs of Ann^ke's taste and skill. I do not wish 
the reader to suppose that the residence itself was of the very 
first character and class, for this it could not lay claim to be. 
Still, it was one of those staid, story- and-a-half dwellipgs,* 
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in whicli most of our first families were, and are content to 
dwell, in the country ; very much resembling the good old 
habitation at Satanstoe in these particulars. The furniture, 
however, was of a higher town-finish than we found it ne- 
cessary to use ; and the little parlour in which we break- 
fasted was a model for an eating-room. The buffets in the 
corners were so well polished that one might see his face in 
them; the cellarets were ornamented with plated hinges, 
lc>cks, 6z;c., and the table itself shone like a mirror. I know 
not how it was, but the china appejared to me richer and 
neater than common under Anneke's pretty little hand ; 
while the massive and higMy-flnished plate of the breakfast 
service, was such as could be wrought only in England. In 
a word, while everything appeared rich and respectable, 
there was a certain indescribable air of comfort, gentility, 
and neatness about the whole, that impressed me in an un- 
usual manner. 

" Mr. Littlepage tells me, Anneke," observed Herman 
Mordaunt, while we were at breakfast, " that he intends to 
make a journey to the north, next winter, and it may be our 

good fortune to meet him there. The th expects to be 

ordered up as high as Albany, this summer ; and we may 
all renew our songs and jests, with Bulstrode and his gay 
companion?, among the Dutchmen." 

I was charmed W5th this prospect of meeting Anneke 
Mordaunt at the north, and took occasion to say as much ; 
though I was afraid it was in an awkward and confused 
manner. ^ 

** I heard as much as this, sir, while we were riding," 
answered the daughter. " I hope coushn Dirck is to be of 
the party ?" 

Cousin Dirck assured her he was, and we discussed in 
anticipation the pleasure it must give to old acquaintances 
to meet so far from home. Not one of us, Herman Mor- 
daunt excepted, had ever been one hundred miles from his 
or her birth-place, as was ascertained on comparing notes. 
I was the greatest traveller ; Princeton lying between eighty 
and ninety miles from Satanstoe, as the road goes. 

" Perhaps I come nearer to it thai? any of you," put in 
Jason, " for my late journey on the island must have carried 
me nearly that far from Danbury. But, ladies, I can assure 
Vol. L — 12 
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you, a traveller has many opportunities for learning useful 
things, as I know by the difference there is between York 
and Connecticut." 

"And which do you prefer, Mr. Newcome ?" asked Anneke, 
with a somewhat comical expression about her laughing eyes. 

" That is hardly a fair question, Miss ;" no reproof could 
break Jason of this vulgarism, "since it might make ene- 
mies for a body to speak all of his mind in such matters. 
There are comparisons that •should never be made, on 
account of circumstances that overrule all common efforts. 
New York is a great colony — s^very great colony, Miss ; 
but it was once Dutch, as everybody knows, begging Mr. 
Pollock's pardon ; and it must be confessed Connecticut has, 
from the first, enjoyed almost unheard-of advantages, in the 
moral and religious character of her people, the excellence 
of her lands, and the purity" — Jason called this word* 
" poority ;" but that did not alter the sentiment — ^though I 
must say, once for all, it is out of my power to spell every 
word as this man saw fit to pronounce it — " of her people 
and church." 

Herman Mordaunt looked up with surprise, at this speech ; 
but Dirck and I had heard so many like it, that we saw 
nothing out of the way on this particular occasion. As for 
the ladies, they were too well-bred to glance at each other, 
as girls sometimes will ; but I could see that each thought 
the speaker a very singular person. 

^ " You find, then, a difference in customs between the two 
colonies, sir?" said Herman Mordaunt. 

"A vast difference truly, sir. Now there was a little 
thing happened about your daughter, 'Squire Mordaunt, the 
very first time I saw her" — the present was the second 
interview — "that could no more have happened in Con- 
necticut, than the whole of the province could be put into 
that tea-cup." 

" To my daughter, Mr. Newcome !" 

" Yes, sir, to your own daughter ; Miss, that sits there 
looking as innocent as if it had never come to pass." 

" This is so extraordinary, sir, that I must beg an expla- 
nation." 

" You may well -call it extr'ornary, for extr*ornary it 
would be called all over Connecticut; and I'll never give 
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up that York, if this be a York usage, is or can be right in 
such a matter, at least." 

" I entreat you to be more explicit, Mr. Newcome." 

*' Why, sir, you must know. Corny, here, and I, and 
Dirck there, went in to see the lion, about which no doubt 
you 've heard so much, and Corny paid (or Miss's ticket. 
Well, that was all right enough, but " • 

** Surely, Anneke, you have not forgotten to return to 
Mr. Littlepage the money P' 

" Listen patiently, my dear sir, and you will get the 
whole story, my delinquencies and debts included, if any 
there are." 

"That's just what she did, 'Squire Mordaunt, and I 
maintain there is not the man in all Connecticut that would 
*bave taken it. If ladies can't be treated to sights, and 
other amusements, I should like to know who is to be so." 

Herpian Mordaunl, at first, looked gravely at the speaker, 
but catching the expression of our eyes he answered with the 
tact of a perfectly well-bred man, as he certainly was, on 
all occasions that put him to the proof — 

"You must overlook Miss Mordaunt's adhering to her 
own customs, Mr. Newcome, on account of her youth, and 
her little knowledge of any world but that immediately 
around her,- When she has enjoyed an opportunity of 
visiting Danbury, no doubt she will improve by tie occasion.** 

" But, Corny, sir-^think of Corny's falling into such a 
mistake !" 

" As for Mr. Littlepage, I must suppose he labours under 
somewhat of the same disadvantage. We are less gallant 
here than you happen to be in Connecticut; hence our 
inferiority. At some future day^ perhaps, when society 
shall have made a greater progress among us, our youths 
will come to see the impropriety of permitting the fair sex 
to pay for anything, even their own ribands. I ha^ long 
known, sir, that you of New England claim to treat your 
-women better than they are treated in any other portion of 
the inhabited world, and it must be owing to that circumstance 
that they enjoy the advantage of being ' treated* for nothing." 

With this concession Jason was apparently content. 
How much of this provincial feeling, arising from provin- 
cial ignorance, have I seen since that time I It is certain 
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that our ftllow-subjects of the eastera provinces are pat 
addicted to hiding their lights under bushels, but make the 
most of all their advantages. That they are superior to us 
of York, in some respects, I am willing enough to allow ; 
but there are certainly points on which this superiority is 
far less apparent. As for Jason, he was entirely satisfied 
with,the answer of Herman Mordaunt, and often alluded to 
the subject afterwards, to my prejudice, and with great self- 
complacency. To be sure, it is a hard lesson to beat into 
the head of the self-sufficient colonist, that his own little 
corner of the earth does not contain all that is right, and 
just, and good, and refined. 

I left Lilacsbush, that day, deeply in love. I hold it to 
be unmanly to iittempt to conceal it. Anneke had made a 
lively impression on me from the very first, but that im- 
pression had now gone' deeper than the imagination, and 
had very sensibly touched the heart. Perhaps it was ne- 
cessary to see her in the retirement of the purely domestic 
circle, to give all her charms their just ascendency. While 
in town, I had usually met her in crowds, surrounded by 
admirers m other young persons of her own sex, and there, 
was less opportunity for viewing the influence of nature and 
the affections on her manner. With Mary Wallace at 
her side, however, there was always one on whom she 
could exhibit just enough of these feelings to bring out the 
loveliness of her nature without effort or affectation. Anne 
Mordaunt never spoke to her friend without a change ap* 
pearing in her manner. Affection thrilled in the tones of 
her voice, confidence beamed in her eye, and esteem and 
respect were to be gathered from, the expectation and 
deference that shone in her countenance, Mary Wallace 
was two years the oldest; and these years taken in connec- 
tion with her character, entitled her to receive this tribute 
from her nearest associate ; but all these feelings flowed 
spontaneously from the heart*,* for never was an intercourse 
between two of the sex more thoroughly free from acting. . 

It was a proof that passion was getting the mastery over 
me, that I now forgot Dirck, his obvious attachment, older 
claims, and possible success. I know not how it was, or 
why it was, but it was certain that Herman Mordaunt. had 
a. great regard /or Dirck Van Valkenburgh. The JifBnity 



may have counted for something, and it was possible that the 
fether was already weighing the advantages that might 
accrue from such a connection. Col. Pollock had the re- 
putation of being rich, as riches were then counted among 
us ; and the young fellow himself, in addition to a fine manly 
figure, that was fast developing itself into the frame of a 
youthful Hercules, had an excellent temper, and a good 
reputation. Still, this idea never troubled me. Of Dirck I 
had no fears, while Bulstrode gave me great uneasiness, 
from the first. I saw all his advantages, may have even 
magnified 'them; while those of my near and immediate 
friend, gave me no trouble whatever. It is possible, had 
Dirck presented himself oftener, or more distinctly to my 
mind, a feeling of magnanimity might hav^ induced me to 
withdraw in time, and leave him a field to which he had 
the earliest claim. But, after the morning at Lilacsbush, 
it was too late for any such sacrifice on my part ; and I rode 
away from the house, at the side of my friend, as forgetful 
of his interest in ^neke, as if he had never felt any. Mag- 
nanimity and I had no fucthor connection in relation to my 
pretensions to Anneke Mordaunt. 

" Well," commenced Jason, as soon as we were fairly in 
the saddle, " these Mordaunts are even a notch above your 
fi^lks, Corny 1 There was more silver vessels in that room 
where we ate, than there is at this moment in ^11 Danbury ! 
The extravagance amounts to waste. The old gentleman 
must be desperate rich, Dirck ?" 

" Herman Mordaunt has a good estate, and very little of 
it has gone for plate, Jason ; that which you saw is old, and 
came either from HollaiHi, or England ; one home, or the 
other." 

" Oh ! Holland is no home for me, boy. Depend on it, all 
that plate is not put there for nothing. If the truth could be 
come at, this Herman MordaMnt, as you call him, though I 
do not see why you cannot call him ^Squire Mordaunt, like 
other folks, but this Mr. Mordaunt has some notion, I con- 
clude, to get his daughter off on one of these rich Engli^ 
officers, of whom there happen to be so many in the pro- 
vince, just at this time. I never saw the gentleman, but 
there was one Bulstrode named pretty often this forenoon,'* 
-^Jason's morning alwsbye terminated at his usual breakfast 
12* 
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hour, — " and I rather conclude he will turn out to be the 
chap, in the long run. Such is my calculation, and they 
don't often fail." 

I saw a quick, surprised start in Dirck ; but I felt such a 
twinge myself, that there was little opportunity to inquire 
into the state of my friend's feelings, at this coarse, but un- 
expected remark. 

"Have you any particular reason, Mr. Newcome, for 
venturing such an opinion ?" I asked, a little sternly. 

"Come, don't let us, out here in the high-way, begin. to 
mister one another. You are Corny, Dirck is Dirck, and 
I am Jason. The shprtest way is commonly the best way, 
and I like given-names among friends. Have I any parti- 
cular reason ?— Yes ; plenty on 'em, and them that's good* 
In the first place, no man has a daughter," — darter a la 
Jason, — " that he does not begin to think of setting her out 
in the world, accordin' to his abilities ; then, as I said be- 
fore, these folks from home" (hum) " are awful rich, and 
rich husbands are always satisfactorj^to parents, what- 
ever they may be to children.* Besides, some of these 
officers will fall heirs to titles, and that is a desperate tempt- 
ation to a woman, all over the world. I hardly think there 
is a young woman in Danbury that could hold out agin' a 
real title." 

It has always struck me as singular, that the people of 
Jason's part of the provinces should entertain so much pro- 
found respect for titles. No portion of, the world is of 
simpler habits, nor is it easier to find any civilized people 
among whom there is greater eouality of actual condition, 
which, one would think, must ^cessarily induce equality 
of feeling, than in Connecticut, at this very moment. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the love of title is so great, that 
even that of serjeant is often prefixed to the name of a man 
on his tombstone, or in the^nnouncfement of his death or 
marriage; and as for the militia ensigns and lieutenants, 
there is no end to them. Deacon is an important title,' 
Vhich is rarely omitted ; and wo betide the man who should 
forget to call a magistrate " esquire." No such usages pre- 
vail among us ; or, if they do, it is among that portion of 
the people of this colony which is derived from New Eng- 
land, and still retains some of its customs. Then, in no 
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part of the colonies is English rank more deferred to, than 
in New England, generally, notwithstanding most of those 
colonies possess the right to elect nearly every officer they 
have among them. I allow that we of New York defer 
greatly to men of birth and rank from home, and it is right 
we should so do ; but I do not think our deference is as 
great, or by any means as general, as it is in New England, 
It is possible the influence of the Dutch may have left an 
impression on our state of society, though I have been told 
thrft the colonies farther south exhibit very much the same 
characteristics as we do, ourselves, on this head.* 

We reached Satanstoe a little late, in consequence of the 
delay at Lilacsbush, and were welcomed wUh affection and 
warmth. M/ excellent mother was delighted to see me 
at home agc..u, after so long an absence, and one which she 
did not think altogether without peril, when it was remem- 
bered that I had passed a whole fortnight amid the tempta* 
tions and fascinations of the capital. I saw the tears in her 
eyes as she kissed me, again and again, and felt the gentle, 

* As respects the love of titles that are derived from the people, 
there is nothing opposed to strict republican, or if the reader will, de- 
mocratic, principles, since it is deferring to the power that appoints, 
and manifests a respect for that which the community chooses to elevate. 
But, the deference to English rank, mentioned by "Mf, Littlepage, is 
undeniably greater among the mass in New England, than it is any. 
where else in this country, at this very moment, One leading Ne^ 
York paper, edited by I*^w England men, during the last contro> 
versy about the indemnity to be paid by France, actually styled the 
Due de Broglie " his grace," like a Grub Street cockney, — a mode of 
address that would astonish that respectable statesman, quite as much 
as it must have amused every man of the world who saw it, I have 
been much puzzled to account for this peculiarity — unquestionably 
one that exists in the country — but have supposed it must be owing 
to the diffusion of information which carries intelligence sufficiently &r 
to acquaint the mass with leadii^ social features, without going far 
enough to compensate for a provfftial position and provincial habits. 
Perhaps the exclusively English origin of the people may have an 

^ influence. The writer has passed portions of two seasons in Swit- 
^erland, and, excluding the small forest cantons, he has no hesitation 
in saying that the habits and general notions, of Connecticut are 

. more inherently democratical than those of any part of that country. 
Notwithstanding, he thinks a nobleman, particularly an English 
iiobteman, is a far greater man in New England, than he is amoD^, 
the real middlewitate familiea of New York.^£^iTOR. 
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wann embrace, as she ptessed me to her bosom, ia materaal 

thanksgiving. 

Of bourse, I had to render an account of all I had seen 
and done, including Pinkster, the theatre, and the lion. I 
said nothing, however, of the Mordaunts, until questioned 
about them by my mother, quite a fortnight after Dirck had 
gone across to Rockland. One morning, as I sat endea- 
vouring to write a sonnet in my own room, that excellent 
parent entered and took a seat near my table, with the fami- 
liarity the relation she bore me justified. She was knitting 
at the time, for never was she idle, except when asleep. I 
saw by the placid smile on her face, which, Heaven bless 
her ! was still smooth and handsome, that something was 
on her mind, thftt was far from disagreeable; and I waited 
with some curiosity for the opening. That excellent mo- 
ther ! How completely did she live out of herself in all 
that had the most remote bearing on my future hopes and 
happiness ! 

" Finish your writing, my son," commenced my mother, 
for I had^instinctively striven to conceal the sonnet; "finish 
your writing ; until you hav^ done, I will be silent." 

" I have done, now, mother; 'twas only a copy of versos 
I was endeavouring to write out — you know — that is — write 
out, you know." 

" I did not know you were a poet. Corny," returned my 
mother, smiling still moj-e complacently, for it is something 
to be the parent of a poet. 

"I! — la poet, mother? — I'd sooner turn school-master, 
than turn poet. Yes, I M sooner be Jason Newcome, him- 
self, than even suspect it possible I could be a poet." 

" Well, never mind ; people never turn poets, I fancy, 
with their eyes open. But, what is this I hear of your 
having saved a beautiful young lady from the jaws of a 
lion, while you were in town^L^and why was I left to learn 
all the particulars from Mr. Newcome ?" 

I believe my face was of the colour of scarlet, for it felt ^ 
as if it were on firp, and my mother smiled still more de* 
cidedly than ever. Speak ! I could not have spoken to be 
thus smiled on by Anneke. 

" There is nothing to be ashamed of. Corny, in rescuing 
a young lady from a lion, or in going to her father's to 
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family any one can visit with pleasure. Was the battle 
between you and the beast, a very desperate conflict, my 
child r 

** Poh ! mother : — Jason is a regular dealer in marvels, 
and he makes tnoftitains of mole-hills. In the first place, 
for* jaws,' you must substitute * paws,' and for a * young 
lady,' * her shawl.' " 

" Yes, I understand it was the shawl, but it was on her 
shoulders, and could not have been disengaged time enough 
to save her, had you not shown so much presence of mind 4 
and courage. As, for the *jaws# I believe that was my 
mistake, for Mr. Newcome certainly said * claws.' " 

** Well, mother, have it your own way. I was of a little 
service i* a very charming young woman, and she and her 
father were civil to me, as a matter of course. Herman 
Mordaunt is a name we all know, and, as you say, his is a 
family that any man may be proud of visiting, ay, and 
pleased too." ^ 

" How odd it is. Corny," added my mother, in a sort of 
musing, soliloquizing way, — << you are an only child, and 
Anneke Mordaunt is also an only child, as Dirck Pollock 
has often told me." 

" Then Dirck has spoken to you frequently of Anneke, - 
before this, mother ?" 

''Time and again; they are relations, you must have 
heard ; as, indeed, you are yourself, if you did but know 
it.'* 

" I ? — I related to Anneke Mordaunt, without being too 
war?" ^ 

My dear mother smiled again, ^nffff I felt sadly ashamed 
of myself at the next instant. I believe that a suspcion 
of. the truth, as respects my infant passion, existed in that 
dear parent's mind from that |||oment. 

" Certainly related. Corny, and I will tell you how. My 
great-great-grandmother, Alida van der Heyden, was a first 
cousin of Herman Mordaunt's great-great-grandriiother, by 
his mother's side, who was a Van Kleeck. So, you see, 
you and Anneke are actually related." 

*' Just near enough, mother, to put one kt ease in their 
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house, and not bo near as to make relationship troubfe^-. 
some." 

" They tell me, my child, that Anneke is a sweet crea- 
ture!" 

" If beauty, and modesty, and grace, and gentleness, and 
/ spirit, and sense, and delicacy, and virtMp, and piety, can 
[ make any young woman of seventeen a sweet creature, 
mother, then Anneke is sweet." 

My dear mother seemed surprised at my warmth, but she 
smiled still more complacently than ever. Instead of pur- 
suing the subject, however, she saw fit to change it, by 
^peakinsf of the prospects of the season, and the many 
reasons we all had for thankfulness to God. I presume, 
with a woraan''s instinct, she had learned enough to satisfy 
her mind for the present. 

The summer soon succeeded to the May that pft)vcd so 
momentous to me ; and I sought occupation in the fields. 
Occupation, however, would not do, Anneke was with mej 
go where I would ; and glad was I when Dirck, about mid- 
summer, in onel^f his periodical visits to Satanstoe, proposed 
that we should ride over, and make another visit to Lilacs- 
bush. He had written a note, to say we should be glad to 
ask a dinger and beds, if it were convenient, for a day a 
short distance ahead ; and he waited the answer at the Neck. 
This answer arrived duly by mail, and was everything 
we could wish. Herman Mordaunt offered us a hearty wel-' 
come, and sent the grateful intelligence that his daughter 
and Mary Wallace would both be present to receive us. . I 
envied Dirck the manly feeling which had induced him to 
take this plain and respectable course to his object. 

We went across thf|fepuntry, accordingly, and reached' 
Lilacsbush several hoU^before dinner. Anneke received 
us with a bright suffusion of the face, and kind smiles ;' 
though I could not detect the slightest difference in her 
manners to either. To bothnvas she gracious, gentle, at- 
tentive, and lady-like. No allusion was made to the past, 
except a few remarks that were given On the subject of the 

theatre. The officers had continued to play until the th 

had been ordered up the river, when Bulstrode, Billings, 
Hairis, virtuous Marcia, and all, had proceeded to Albany 
in ciompany* Anneke thought there was about as much to 
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be displeased with) as there was to please, in these repre* 
sentations ; though her removal to the country had prevent* 
ed her seeing iJiore than three of them all. It was admitted 
all round, however, that Bulstrode played admirably ; and 
it was even regretted by certain- persons^ that he should not 
have been devoted to the stage. 

We passed the night at Lilacsbush, and remained an hour 
or two aAer breakfast, next morning. I had carried a warm 
invitation from both my parents to Herman Mordaunt, to^** 
ride over, with the young ladies, and taste the fish of the 
Sound; and the visit was returned in the course of the 
*> month of September. My mother received Annetffe as a 
relation ; though I believe that both Herman Mordaunt and 
his daughter were surprised to learn that they came within 
even the wide embrace of Dutch kindred. They did not 
seem displeased, however, for the family name of my mother 
was good, and no one need have been ashamed of affinity to 
her, on her own account. Our guests did not remain the 
night, but they left us in a sort of a chaise that H^man 
Mordaunt kept for country use, about an hdlNr before 8un« 
set. I mounted my horse, and rode five miles with the 
party, on its way back, and then took my leave of Anneke, 
as it turned out, for many, many weary nlonths. 

The year 1767 was memorable in the colonies, by the 
progress of the war, and as much so in New York as in any 
other province. Montcalm had advanced to the head of 
Lake George, had taken Fort William Henry, and a fearful 
massacre of the garrison had succeeded. This bold opera- 
tion left the enemy in possession of Champlain ; and the 
strong post of Ticonderoga was adequately garrisoned by a 
formidable force. A general gloom was* cast over the poli- 
tical affairs of the colony; and it was understood that a 
great efi[brt was to be made, the succeeding campaign, to 
repair the loss. Rumour spoke of large reinforcements 
from home, and of greater levies in the colonies themselves 
than had been hitherto attempted. Lord Loudon was to re- 
turn home, and a veteran of the name of Abercrombie was 
to succeed him in the command of all the forces of the king. 
Regiments began to arrive from th§ West Indies ; and, in 
the course of the winter of 1757-8, we heard at Satanstoe 
of the gaieties that these new forces had introduced into the 



tow». Ambng other things, a regular ^orps of Theeqpiftns 
had arrived from the West Indies. 



CHAPTER X. 

« Dear Hasty-Ptidding, what unpromised joy 
Expands my heart to meet thee in Savoy ! 
Ijtoom'd o'er the world through devious paths to roam, 
Each clime my country, and each bouse my home, 
My soul is sooth'd, my cares have found an end : 
I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend." 

BabloW. 

The winter was soon drawing to a close, and my twenty^ 
first birth-day was past. My father and Col. Follock, who 
came over to smoke more than usual that winter with lay 
father, began t» talk of the journey Dirck axid I were to 
take, in quest of the Patent. Maps were procured, calcula- 
tions were made, and different modes of proceeding wei?e 
proposed, by the* various members of the family. I will 
acknowledge -that the sight of the large, coarse, parchment 
map of the Mooseridge Pateat, as the new acquisition was 
called, from the circumstance of the 'surveyors having shot 
a moose on a particular ridge of land in its centre^ excited, 
certain feelings of avarice within' my mind. 'There were, 
streams meandering among hills and valleys ; little lakes, or 
ponds, as they were erroneously sailed in the language of. 
the country, dotted the surface; and .there were all. the 
artistical proofs of a valuable estate that a good map-maker 
could devise, to render the whole pleasing and promising.^ 

* Forty years ago, a gentleman in New York purchased a consider- 
able body of wild land, on the faith of the map. When he came tp 
examine his new property, it^was found to be particularly wanting in 
water-courses. The surveyor was sought, and rebuked ibr his decep- 
tion, the map having numerous streams, &o. "Why did you lay 
down all these streams here, where none are to be found ?" demanded 
the irritated purchaser, pointing to the document " Why ? — Why, 
who the d — 1 ever saw a map without rivers ?" was the answer.— 
BtMoit.- 
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If it were a good thing to be the heir of Satanstoe, it was 
far better to be the tenant in common, with my frieod 
Dirck, of all these ample plains, rich bottoms, flowing 
streams and picturesque lakes. In a word, for the first 
time, in the history of the colonies, the Littlepages had be- 
come the owners of what might be termed an estate. Ac- 
cording to our New York parlance, six or eight hundred 
acres are not an estate ; nor two or three thousand, scarcely ; 
but ten, or twenty, and much more, forty thousand acres of 
land might be dignified with the name of an estate I 

The first knotty point discussed,«was to settle the manner 
in which Dirck and myself §houId reach Mooserid^e. Two 
modes of going as far as Albany offered, and on one of 
these it was our first concern to decide. We might wait 
. until the river opened, and go as far as Albany in a sloop, 
of which one or two left town each week when business 
was active, as it was certain to be in the spring of the year. 
It was thought, however, that the army would require most 
of the means of transportation of this nature that ofiered; 
and it might put us to both inconvenience and delay, to 
wait on the tardy movements of quarter-masters and con- 
tractors. My grandfather shook his head when the thing 
was named, and advised us to remain as independent as 
possible, 

" Have as little as possible to do with such people. 
Corny," put in my grandfather, now a grey-headed, vene- 
rable-looking old gentleman, who did not wear his wig half 
the time, but was content to appear in a pointed night-cap 
and gown at all hours, until just before dinner was an- 
nounced, when he invariably came forth dressed as a gen- 
tleman — " Have as little as possible to do with these gentry, 
Corny. Money, arid not honour, is their game,* and you 
will be treated like a barrel of beef, or a bag of potatoes, if 
you fell into their hands^ If you move with the army at 
all, keep among the real soldiers, my boy, and, above all 
things, avoid the contractors." 

It was consequently determined that there was too much 
uncertainty and delay in waiting for a passage to Albany 
by water ; for it* was known that the voyage itself often 
lasted ten days, or a fortnight, and it would be so late be^ 
fore we could sail, as to render this delay very ioconvement. 

Vol. I. — 13 
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The other mode of journeying, was to go before the snow 
had melted from the roads, by the aid of which, it was 
quite possible to make the distance between Satanstoe and 
Albany in three days. 

Certain considerations of economy next offered, and we 
settled down on the following plan ; which, as it strikes me, 
is, even now, worthy of being mentioned on account of its 
prudence and judgment. It was well known that there 
would be a great demand for horses for the army, as well 
as for stores, provisions, &c., of various sorts. Now, we 
had on the Neck several %tout horses, that were falling into 
years, though still serviceable and good for a campaign. 
Col. Pollock had others of the same description, and when 
the cavalry of the two farms were all assembled at Satans- 
toe, there were found to be no fewer than fourteen of the 
venerable animals. These made just three four-horse teams, 
besides leaving a pair for a lighter load. Old, stout lumber 
sleighs were bought, or found, and repaired ; and Jaap, 
having two other blacks with hini, was sent off at the head 
of what my father called a brigade of lumber sleighs, all 
of which were loaded with the spare pork and flour of the 
two families. The war had rendered these articles quite 
high ; but the hogs that were slaughtered at Christmas had 
not yet been sold ; and it was decided that Dirck and myself 
could not commence our career as men who had to buy and 
sell from the respective farms, in any manner more likely to 
be useful to us and to our parents, than this. As Yaap's 
movements were necessarily slow, he was permitted to pre- 
cede Dirck and myself by two entire days, giving him time 
to clea r the Highlands before we left Satanstoe. The negroes 
carried the provender for their horses, and no small portion 
of the food, and all of the cider that was necessary for their 
. own eonsumption. No one was ashamed of economising 
with his sFaves in this manner; the law of slavery itself 
existing principally as a money-making institution. I men- 
tion these little matters, that posterity may understand the 
conventional feeling of the colony, on such points. 

When everything was ready, we had to listen to much 
good advice from our friends, previously to launching our- 
selves into the world. What Col. Pollock said to Dirck, 
the latter never told me ; but the following was pretty much 
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the form and substance of that which I received from my 
own father— the interview taking place in a little room he 
called his " office ;" or " study," as Jason used to term it. 

"Here, Corny, are all the bills, or invoices, properly 
made out," my father commenced, handing- me a small sheaf 
of papers ; " ancj you will do well to ponsult them before 
you make any sales. Here are letters of introduction to 
several gentlemen in the army, whose acquaintance I could 
wish you to cultivate. This, in particular, is to my old 
captain, Charles Merrewether, who iff now a Lt. Col., and 
commands a battalion in the Royal Americans. You will 
find him of great service to you while you remain with the 
army, I make no doubt. Pork, they tell me, if of the quality 
of that you will have, ought to bring three half joes, the 
barrel — and you might ask that much. Should accident pro- 
cure you an invitation to the table of the Commander-in- 
Chief, as may happen through Col. Merrewether's friendship, 
I trust you will do full credit to the loyalty of the Littlepages. 
Ah 1 there 's the flour, too ; it ought to be worth two half 
joes the barrel, in times like these. I have thrown in a 
letter or two to some of the Schuylers, with whom I served, 
when of your age. They are first-rate people, remember, 
and rank among the highest families of the colonies ; full 
of good old Van Cortlandt- blood, and well crossed with the 
Rensselaers. Should any of them ask you about the barrel 
of tongues, that you will find marked T — " 

"Any of whom, sir ; the Schuylers, the Cortlandts, or the 
Rensselaers ?" 

" Poh ! any of the sutlers, or contractors, I mean, of 
course. You can tell them that they were cured at home, 
and that you dare recommend them as fit for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's own table." 

Such was the character of my father's parting instruc- . 
tions. My mother held a different discourse. 

" Corny, my beloved child," she said ; " this will be an 
all-important journey to you. Not only are you going far 
from home, but you are going to a part of the country where 
much will be to be seen. I hope you will remember what 
was promised for you, by your sponsors in baptism, and also 
what is owing to your own good name, and that of your 
family. The letters you take with you, will probably in- 
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troduce you to good company, and that is a great beginning 
to a youth, I wish you to cultivate the society of reputable 
females, Corny. My sex has great influence on the con- 
duct of yours, at your time of life, and both your manners 
and principles will be aided by being as much with women 
of character as possible." 

" But, mother, if we are to go any distance with the 
army, as both my father and Col, Pollock wish, it will not 
be in our power to be much in ladies' society." 

" I speak of the time you will pass in and near Albany, 
I do not expect you will find accomplished women at Moose- 
ridge, nor, should you really go any distance with the 
troops, though I see no occasion for your going with them 
a single foot, since you are not a soldier, do I suppose you 
will find many reputable women in the camp ; but, avail 
yourself of every favourable opportunity to go into good 
company. I have procured a letter for you, from a lady 
of one of the great families of this county, to Madam Schuy- 
ler, who is above all other women, they tell me, in and 
around Albany. Her you must see, and I charge you, on 
•your duty, to deliver this letter. It is possible, too, that 
Herman Mordaunt " 

" What of Herman Mordaunt and Anneke, mother ?" 

" I spoke only of Herman Mordaunt himself, and did not 
jnention Anneke, boy," answered my mother, smiling, 
" though I doubt not that the daughter is with the father. 
They left town for Albany, two months since, my sister 
Legge writes me, and intend to pass the summer north. I 
will not deceive you. Corny, so you shall hear all that your 
aunt has written on the subject. In the first place, she says 
Herman Mordaunt has gone on public service, having an 
especial appointment for some particular duty of import- 
fence, that is private, but which it is known will detain him 
near Albany, and among the northern posts, until the close 
of the season, though he gives out to the world, he is absent 
on account of some land he has in Albany county. His 
daughter and Mary Wallace are with him, with several ser- 
vants, and they have taken up with them a sleigh-load of 
conveniences ; that looks like remaining. Now, you ought 
to hear the rest, my child, though I feel no apprehension 
when such a youth as yourself is put in competition with 
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any c^her man in the colony. Yes, though your own ma^ 
ther, I think I may say that /" 

** What is it, mother ? — never mind me ; I shall do well 
enough, depend on it — ^that is — but what is it, dear mother 1" 

" Why, your aunt says, it is whispered among a few in 
town, a very few only, but whispered, that Herman Mor- 
daunt got the appointment named, merely that he might 

have a pretence for taking Anneke near the th, ia 

which regiment it seems there is a baronet's son, who is a 
sort of relative of his, and whom he wishes to marry tQ 
Anneke." 

" I am sorry, then, that my aunt Legge listens to any 
such unworthy gossip !" I indignantly cried* " My life on 
it, Anneke Mordaunt never contemplated ao indelicate a 
thing!" 

" No one supposes Anneke does, or did. But fathers ara 
not daughters. Corny ; no, nor mothers neither, as I can 
freely say, seeing you are my only child. Herman Mor- 
daunt may imagine all this in his heart, and Anneke be 
every thing that is innocent and delicate." 

" And how can ;ny aunt Legge's informants know whal 
is in Herman Mordaunt 's heart ?" 

" How ? — I suppose they judge by what they find in their 
own, my son ; a common means of coming at a neighbour's 
failings, though I believe virtues are rarely detected by the 
same process." 

" Ay, anfl judge of others by themselves. The means 
may be common, mother, but they are not infallible." 

" Certainly not, Corny, and that will be a ground of 
hope to you. Remember, my child, you can bring me no 
daughter I shall love half as well as I feel I can love 
Auneke Mordaunt. We are related too, her father's great- 
great-grandmother " 

"Never mind the great-great-grandmother, my dear, 
good, excellent, parent. After this I shall not attempt to 
have any secret from you. Unless Anneke Mordaunt con- 
sent to be your daughter, you will never have one." 

"Do not say that. Corny, I beseech you," cried my 

mother, a good deal frightened. " Remember there is no 

accounting for tastes ; the army is a formidable rival, and, 

after all, this Mr. Bulstrode, I think you call him, may prove 

13* 
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as acceptable to Anneke as to her father. Do not say so 
■ cruel a thing, I entreat of you, dearest, dearest, Corny." 

"It is not a minute, mother, since you said how little you 
apprehended for me, when opposed by any other man in the 
province 1" 

" Yes, child, but that is a very different thing from seeing^ 
you pass all your days as a heartless, comfortless old* 
bachelor. There are fifty young women in this very 
icounty, I could wish to see you united to, in preference to 
witnessing such a calamity." 

*' Well, mother, we will^ay no more about it. But is it 
true that Mr. Worden actually intends to be of our party ?" 

" Both Mr. Worden and Mr. Newcome, I believe. We 
shall scarcely know how to spare the first, but he conceives 
he has a call to accompany* the army, in which there are 
80 few chaplains ; and souls are called to their last dread 
account so suddenly in war, that one does not know how to 
refuse to let him go." • 

My poor, confiding mother ! When I look back at the 
past, and remember the manner in which the Rev. Mr. 
Worden discharged the duties of his sacred office during 
the campaign that succeeded, I cannot but smile at the 
manner in which confidence manifests itself in woman. 
The sex has a natural disposition to place their trusts in 
priests, by a very simple process of transferring their own 
dispositions \o the bosoms of those they believe set apart 
for purely holy objects. Well, we live and learn. I dare 
say that many are what they profess to be, but I have lived 
long enough now to know all are not. As for Mr. Worden, 
he had one good point about him, at any rate. His friends 
and his enemies saw the worst of him. He was no hypo- 
crite, but his associates saw the man very much as he was. 
Still, I am far from wishing to hold up this imported minis- 
ter as a model of christian grace§ for my descendants to 
admire. No one can be more convinced than myself how 
much sectarians are prone to substitute their own narrow 
notions of right and wrong for the Law of God, confound- 
ing acts that are perfectly innocent in themselves with sin ; 
but, at the same time, I arp quite aware too, that appear- 
ances^are ever to be consulted in cases of morals, and that 
it is a minor virtue to be decent in matters of manners. 
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The Rev. Mr. Worden, whatever might have been his posi- 
tion as to «ubstantials, certainly carried the external of 
liberality to the verge of indiscretion. 

A day or two after the conversation I have related, our 
party left Satanstoe, with some eclat. The team belonged 
equally to the Follocks and the Littlepages, one horse being 
the property of my father, while the other belonged to Col. 
Pollock. The sleigh, an old one new painted for the occa- 
sion, was the sole property of the latter gentleman, and was 
consigned, in mercantile phrase, to Dirck, in order to be 
disposed of as soon as we shoiAld reach the end of oar 
journey. On its exterior it was painted a bright sky«blue, 
while its interior was of vermilion, a colour that was and 
is much in vogue for this species of vehicle, inasmuch as it 
carries with it the idea of warmth ; so, at least, the old peo- 
ple say, though I will confess I never found my toes any 
less cold in a sleigh thus painted, than in one painted blue, 
which is usually thought a particularly cold colour to the 
feet. 

We had three buftalo-skinn; or, rather, two buffalo (bison) 
skins and one bear-skin. The last, being trimmed with 
scarlet cloth, had a particularly warm and comfortable ap- 
pearance. The largest skin was placed on the hind-seat, 
' and thrown over the back of the sleigh^ as a matter of 
course ; and, though this back was high enough to break 
off the wind from our heads and necks, the skin not only 
covered it, but it hung two or three feet down behind, as is 
becoming in a gentleman's sleigh. The other buffalo was 
spread in the bottom of the sleigh, as a carpet for all four, 
leaving an apron to come in front upon Dirck's and my lap, 
as a protection against the cold in that quarter. The bear- 
skin formed a cushion for us in front, and an apron for Mr. 
Worden and Jason, who sat behind. Our trunks had gone 
on the lumber sleighs, that is, mine* and Dirck's had thus 
been sent, while our two companions found room for theirs 
in the conveyance in which we went ourselves. 

It was March 1st, 1758, the morning we left Satanstoe, 
on this memorable excursion. The winter had proved as 
was common in onr latitude, though there had been more 
snow along the coast than was usual. Salt air and snow do 
not agree well together ; but 1 had driven in a sleigh over 
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the Neck, most of the month of February, though t^^re 
were symptoms of a thaw, and of a southerly wind, the day 
we left home. My father observed this, and he advised me 
to}take the road through the centre of the county, and get 
an^ong the hills, as soon as possible. Not only was there 
always more snow in that part of the country, but it resisted 
the influence of a thaw much longer than that which had 
fallen near the sea or Sound. ! got my mother's last kiss, 
my father's last shake of the hand, my grandfather's bless- 
ing, stepped into the sleigh, took the reins from Dirck, and 
drove oif. 

A party in a sleigh must be composed of a very sombre 
sort of persons, if it be not a merry one. In our case, 
everybody was disposed to good-humour; though Jason 
could not pass along the highway, in York Colony, without 

fiving vent to his provincial, Connecticut hypercriticism. 
Iverything was Dutch, according to his view of matters ; 
and when it failed of being Dutch, why, it was York-Colony. 
The doors were not in the right places ; the windows were 
too large, when they were not^oo small ; things had a cab- 
bage-iook ; the people smelt of tobacco; and hasty-pudding 
was called " suppaan." But these were trifles ; and being 
used to them, nobody paid much attention to what our puri- 
tanical neighbour saw fit to pour out, in the humility and 
meekness of his soul. Mr. Worden chuckled, and urged 
Jason on, in the hope of irritating Dirck ; but Dirck smoked 
through it all, with an indifierence that proved how much 
he really despised the critic. I was the only one who re- 
sented this supercilious ignorance; but even I was often 
more disposed to laugh than to be angry. 
. The signs of a thaw increased, as we got a few miles 
from home ; and by the time we reached White Plains, the 
"south wind" did not blow "softly," but freshly, and the 
snow in the road became sloppy, and rills of water were 
seen running down the hiil-sides, in a way that menaced 
destruction to the sleighing. On we drove, howevef, and 
deeper and- deeper we got among the hills, until we found 
not only more snow, but fewer symptoms of immediately 
losing it. Our first day's work carried us well into the 
manor of the Van Cortlandts, where we passed the night. 
Next morning the south wind was still blowing, sweeping 
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over the fields of snow, charged with the salt air of the 
ooean ; and bare spots began to show themselves on all the 
acclivities and hill-sides — an admonition for us to be stirring. 
We breakfasted in the Highlands, and in a wild and retired 
part of them, though in a part where snow and beaten roads 
were still to be found. We had escaped from the thaw, and 
no longer felt any uneasiness on the subject of reaching the 
end of our journey on runners. 

The second day brought us fairly through the mountains, 
out on the plains of Dutchess, permitting us to sup at Fish- 
kill. This was a thriving settlement, the people appearing 
to me to live in abundance, as certainly they did in peace 
and quiet. They made little of the war, a^d asked us many 
questions concerning the army, its commanders, its force, 
and its objects. They were a simple, and judging from 
appearances, an honest people, who troubled themselves very 
little with what was going on in the world. 

After quitting Fishkill we found a great change, not only 
in the country," but in the weather. The first was level, as 
a whole, and was much better settled than I could have 
believed possible so far in the interior. As for the weather, 
it was quite a different climate from that we had left below 
the highlands. Not only was the morning cold, cold as ft 
had been a month earlier with us, but the snow still lay two 
or three feet in depth on a level, and the sleighing was as 
good as heart could wish. 

That afternoon we overtook Yaap and the brigade of 
lumber-sleighs. Everything had gone right, and after giving 
the fellow some fresh instructions, I passed him, proceeding 
on our route. This parting did not take place, however, 
until the following had been uttered b«tw:een us : 

" Well, Yaap." I inquired, as a sort of close to the pre- 
vious discourse, " how do you like the upper counties ?" 

A loud negro laugh succeeded, and a repetition of the 
question was necessary to extort an answer. 

" Lor', Masser Corny, how you t'ink I know, when defe 
not'in but snow to be seen !" 

" There was plenty of snow in Westchester ; yet, I dare 
say you could give sf me opinion of our own county !" 

*' 'Cause I know him, sah $ inside and out, and all over, 
Masser Corny.'' 
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"Well; but you can see the houses, and orchards, and 
barns, and fences, and other things of that sort." 

"'Bm pretty much like our'n, Masser Corny; why you 
bother nigger with sich question ?" 

Here another burst of loud, hearty " yah — yah — yahs 
succeeded ; and Yaap had his laugh out before another word 
could be got out of him, when I put the question a third 
. tinae. 

" Well, den, Masser Corny, sin' you will know, dis is my 
mind. Dis country is oncomparable wid our oie county, 
sah. De houses seem mean, de barns look empty, de fences 
be low, and de niggers, eWfery one of 'em, look cold, sah — 
yes, sah — 'ey look berry cold !" 

As a " coid negro" was a most pitiable object in negro 
eyes, I saw by this summary that Yaap had commenced his 
travels in much of the same temper of superciliousness as 
Jason Newcome. It struck me as odd at the time; but, 
since that day, I have ascertained that this feeling is a very 

feneral travelling companion for those who set out on their 
rst journey. 

We passed our third night at a small hamlet called Rhine- 
beck, in a settlement in which many German names were 
to be found. Here we were travelling through the vast 
estates of the Livingstons, a name well-known in our colo- 
nial history. We breakfasted at Claverack, and passed 
through a place called Kinderhook — a village of Low Dutch 
^origin, and of some antiquity. _ That night we succeeded in 
coming near Albany, by making a very hard day's drive of- 
it. There was no village at the place where we slept; but 
the house was a con[||prtable, and exceedingly neat Dutch 
tavern* After quitting Fishkill we had seen more or less of 
the river, until we passed Claverack, where we took our 
leave of it. It wfts covered with ice, and sleighs were 
moving about it, 'with great apparent security ; but we did 
nqf like to try it. Our whole party preferred a solid high- 
way, in which there was no danger of the bottom's dropping 
out. 

As we were now about to enter Albany, ^he second laifg- 
est town in the colony, and one of the largest inland towns 
of the whole country, if such a word can properly be given 
to a place that lies on a navigable river, it was thought ne- 
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cessary to make some few arrangements, in order to do it 
decently. Instead of quitting the tavern at daylight, there- 
fore, as had been our practice previously, we renmined 
until after breakfast, having, recourse to our trunks in the 
mean time. Dirck, Jason and myself, had provided our- 
selves with fur caps for the journey, with ear-laps and other 
contrivances for keeping oneself warm. ' The cap of Dirck, 
and my own, were of very fine martens' skins, and as they 
were round and high, and each was surmounted with a 
handsome tail, that fell down behind, they had both a sttiart 
and military air. I thought I had never seen Dirck look so 
nobly and well, as he did in his eap, and I got a few com- 
pliments on my own air in mine, though they were only 
from my mother, who, I do think, would feel disposed to 
praise me, even if I looked wretchedly. The cap of Jason 
was better suited to his purse, being lower, and of fox-skins, 
though it had a tail also. Mr. Worden had declined tra- 
velling in a cap, as unsuited to his holy office. Accordingly 
he wore his clerical beavQr, which differed a little from the 
ordinajy cocked-hats, that we all wore as a matter of course, 
though not so much so as to be very striking. 

All of us had over-coats well trimmed with furs, mine 
and Dirck's being really handsome, with trimmings of mar- ■ 
ten, while those of our companion were less showy and 
expensive. On a consultation, Dirck and I decided that it 
was better taste to enter the town in traveller's dresses, than 
to enter it in any other, and we merely smartened up a Ik- - 
tie, in order. to appear as gentlemen. The case was very 
different with Jason. According to his idea a man should 
wear his best clothes on h journey, and I was surprised to 
see him appear at breakfast, in black breeches, striped 
woollen stockings, large plated buckles in his shoes, and a 
coat that I well knew he religiously reserved for high-days 
and holidays. This coat was of a light pea-green colour, • 
and but little adapted to the season ; but Jason had not mu(^h 
notion of the fitness of things, in general, in matters of taste. 
Dirck and myself wore our ordinary snuff-coloured coats, 
under our furs; but Jason threw aside all the overcoats, 
when we came near Albany, in order to enter the place in 
bis best. Fortunately for him, the day was mild, and there 
'was a bright sun to send its warm rays through the p^a- 
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'green covering, to keep his blood from chilling. As for 
Mr. Worden, he wore a cloak of black cloth, laying aside 
all the furs, but a tippet and muff, both of which he used 
habitually in cold weather. 

In this guise, then, we left I he tavern, about nine in the 
ttjorning, expecting to reach the banks of the river about 
ten. Nor were we disappointed ; the roads being excellent, 
a light fall of snow having occurred in the night, to freshen 
the track. It was an interesting moment to us all, when 
the spires and roofs of that ancient town, Albany, first ap- 
peared in view ! We had journeyed from near the southern 
boundary of the colony, to. a place that stood at no great dis- 

^ tance from its frontier settlements on the north. The town itself 
formed a pleasing object, as we approached it, on the opposite 
side of the Hudson. There it lay, stretching along the low 
land on the margin of the stream, and on its western bank, 
shelfered by high hills, up the side of which, the pi^incipal 
street extended, for the distance of fully a quarter of a mile* 
Near the head of this street stood the fort, and we saw a 
brigade paraded in the open grdbnd near it, wheeling and 

/ marching about. The spires of two churches were visible, 
one, the oldest, being seated on the low land, in the heart 

^^ of the place, and the other on the height at no great dis- 
tance from the fort; or about half-way up the acclivity, 

. which forms the barrier to the inner country, on that side 
of the river. Both these buildings were of stone, of course, 
shingle tenements being of very rare occurrence in the 
'Colony of New York, though common enough further east.* 

* In nothing was the difference of character between the people of 
N^w England, and those of the middle colonies, more apparent than 
in the nature of the dwellings. In New York, for instance, men worth 
thousands dwelt in humble, low, (usually one story) dwellings of stone, 
having window-shutters, frequently within as well as without, and the 
other appliances of comfort; whereas the farmer farther east, was sel- 
\ dom satisfied, though his means were limited, unless he lived in a 
' house as good as his. neighbour's ; and the strife dotted the whole of 
their colofiies with wooden buildings, of great pretension for the age, 
that rarely had even exterior shutters, and which frequently stood for 
generations unfinished. The difference was not of Dutch origin, for 
it was just as apparent in JVew Jersey or Pennsylvania as in New 
Y^rk, and .1 .Ibink it may be attributed to a very obvio49 consequence 
of a gweral equality of condition, a stateL^of society in which no one it 
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I wiH own that not one of our party liked the idea of 
crossing the Hudsont in a loaded sleigh, on the ice, and that 
in the month of March. There were no streams about us 
to be crossed in this mode, nor was the cold exactly suffi- 
cient lo render such a transit safe, and we felt as the inex- 
perienced would be apt to feel in circumstances so unplea- 
sant. I must do Jason the credit to admit that he showed 
more plain, practical, good sense than any of us, determi- 
ning our course in the end by his view of the matter. As 
for Mr. Worden, however, nothing could induce him to 
venture on the ice in a sleigh, or near a sleigh, though Jason 
remonstrated in the following terms— 

" Now, look here, Rev. Mr. Worden" — Jason seldom 
omftled anybody's title — " you've only to turn your eyes 
on the river to see it is dotted with sleighs, far and near. 
There are highways north and south, and if that be the 
place, where the crossing is at the town, it is more like a 
thoroughfare than a spot th^tt is risky. In my judgment, 
these people who live hereabouts ought to know whetlier 
there is any danger or not." 

Obvious as was this truth, ' Rev. Mr. Worden' made us 
stop on terra firma, and permit him to' quit the sleigh, that 
he might cross the river on foot. Jason ventured a hint or 
two about faith and its virtues, as he stripped himself to the 
pea-green, in order to enter the town in proper guise, 
throwing aside everything that concealed his finery. As 
for Dirck and myself, we kept our seats manfully, and trot- 
led on the river at the point where we saw sleighs and foot- 
passengers going and coming in some numbers. The Rev. 
Mr. Worden, however, was not content to take the beaten 
path, for he knew there was no more security in being out 
.on the ice, near a sleigh, than there was in being in it, so 
he -diverged from the road, which crossed at the ferry, 
sH*iking diagonally atwhart the river towards the wharves 
of the place. 

It seemed to me to be a sortsof a holiday among the 
young and idle, one sleigh passing us aAer another, filled 

icoBtent to wear even the semblance of poverty, but those who cannot 
by any means prevent it ; but, in which all strive to get as high as pos- 
sible, in appearances at l^stt.— Editor. 

Vol. I — 14 
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with young men and maidens, all sparkling with the ex- 
citement of the moment, and gay with youth and spirits. 
We passed no less than four of these sleighs on the river, 
the jingling of the bells, the -quick movement, the laughter 
and gaiety, and the animation of the w.hole scene, far ex- 
ceeding anything of the sort I had ever before witnessed. 
We were nearly across the river, when a sleigh more hand- 
somely equipped than any we had yet seen, dashed down 
the bank, and came whirling past us like a comet. It was • 
full of ladies, with the exception of one gentleman, who 
stood erect in front, driving. I recognised Bulstrode, in furs 
like all of us, capped and tailed, if not plumed, while 
among the half-dozen pairs of brilliant eyes that were 
turned with their owner's smiling faces on us, I saw one 
which never could be forgotten by me, that belonged to 
Anneke Mordaunt. I question if we were recognised, for 
the passage was like that of a meteor ; but I could not avoid 
turning to gaze after the gay party. This change of 
position enabled me to be a witness of a very amusing con- 
sequence of Mr. Worden's experiment. A sleigh wa« coming 
in our direction, and the party in it seeing one who was 
known for a clergymaa, walking on the ice, turned aside 
and approached him on a gallop, in order to offer ihe 
courtesy of a seat to a man of his sacred profession. Our 
divine heard the bells, and fearful of having a sleigh so 
near him, he commenced a downright flight, pursued by the 
people in the sleigh, as fast as their horses could Ibllow. 
Everybody on the ice pulled up to gaze in wonder at this 
strange spectacle, until the whole party reached the shore, 
the Rev. Mr. Worden pretty well blown, as the reader may 
suppose. 



-I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Bid physicians talk oqt veyss to temper, 
And with an argument new-set a pulse, 
Then think, my lord, of reasoning unto love. 

You ire. 

As the road from the ferry into the town ran along the 
bank of the river, we reached the point where the Rev. Mr, 
Worden had landed precisely at the same instant with his 
pursu.ers, who had been obliged to make a little circuit, in 
order to get off the ice, 1 do not know which party re- 
garded the other in the greatest astonishment, — the hunted, 
or the hunters. The sleigh had in it two fine-looking 
young fellows, that spoke English with a slight Dutch 
accent, and three young women, whose bright coal-black , 
eyes betokened surprise a little mitigated by a desire to 
laugh. Seeing that we were all strangers, I suppose, and* 
that we claimed the runaway as belonging to our party, 
one of the young men raised his cap. very respectfully, and 
opened the discourse by asking in a very civil tone — 

*' What ails the reverent gentleman, to make him run so 
fast?" 

" Run !" exclaimed Mr. Worden, whose lungs had been 
playing like a blacksmith's bellows — ** Run I and who 
would not run to save himself from being drowned?" 

«' Drowned !" repeated the young Dutchman, looking 
round at the river, as if to ascertain whether the ice were 
actually moving — "why does the Dominie suppose there 
was any danger of that ?" 

As Mr, Worden's bellows were still hard at work, I ex- 
plained to the young Albanians that we were strangers just 
arrived from the vicinity of New York ; that we were un- 
accustomed to frozen rivers, and had never crossed one on 
the ice before ; that our reverend companion had chosen to 
walk at a distance from the road, in order to be in less 
danger should any team break in, and that he had naturally 
run to avoid their srleigh when he saw it approaching. The 
Albanians heard this atSRount in respectful silence, though I 
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could see the two young men casting sly glances at each 
other, and that even the ladies had some little difficulty ia 
altogether suppre^ing their smiles. When it was throu^, 
the oldest of the Dutchmen— a fine, dare-de^tt, roystering- 
looking fellow of four or five-and-twenty, whose dress attd 
mien, however, denoted *a person of the upper class, — begged 
a^housand pardons for his mistake, quitting his sleigh and 
insisting on having the honours of shaking hands with the 
whole of us. His name was ' Ten Eyck,' he said ;' * Guert 
Ten Eyck,* and he asked permission, as we were strangers, 
of doing the honour of Albany to us. Eveiybody in the 
. place knew him, which, as we afterwards ascertained, was 
true enough, for he had just as much reputation for fun and 
frolic as at all comported with respectability ; keeping along, 
as it were, on ihe very verge of the pale of reputable peo- 
ple, without being thrown entirely out of it. The young 
females with him were a shade below his own natural posi- 
tion in society, tolerating his frolics on account of this cir* 
cumstance, aided as it was by a singularly manly face and 
person, a hearty and ready laugh, a full purse, and possibly 
by the secret hope of being the happy individual who was 
designed by Providence to convert < a reformed rake into the 
best of husbands.' In a word, he was always welcome with 
them, when those a little above them* felt more disposed to 
frown. 

Of course, all this was unknown to us at the time, and 
we accepted Guert Ten Eyck's proffers of civility in the 
spirit in which they were offered. He inquired at what 
tavern we intended to stop, and promised an early call. 
Then, shaking iis all round by the hand again with great 
cordiality, he took his leave. His companion doflfed* a very 
dashing, high, wolf-skin cap to us, and the black-eyed trio, 
on the hind seat, smiled graciously, and away they drove at 
a furious rate, startling all the echoes of Albany with their 
bells. By this time Mr. Worden was seated, and we fol- 
lowed more moderately, our team having none of the Dutch 
courage of a pair of horses fresh from the stable. Such 
were the circumstances under which we made our entrance 
into the ancient city of Albany. We were all in hopes, the 
little affair of the chase would soon be forgotten, for no ope 
likes to be associated with a ridici||pus circunistance; but 
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we counted without oar host. GuertTen Eyck was Dot of 
a tempemment to let such an affair sleep, but, as I after- 
wards ascertained, he told it with the laughing embellish- 
ments that belonged to his reckless character, until, in turn, 
the tlev, Mr. Worden came to be known, throughout all that 
region, by the nicknaiiie of the " Loping Dominie." , 

' The reader nay be assured our eyes were about us, as 
we drove through the streets of the second town in the 
colony. We were not unaccustomed to houses constructed 
in the Dutch style, in New York, though, the English mode 
of building had been most in vogue there, for half a century. 
It was not so with Albany, which remained, essentially, a 
Dutch town, in 1758. We heard little beside Dutch, as we 
passed along. The women scolded their children in Low 
Dutch, a use, by the way, for which the language appears 
singularly well adapted ; the negroes sang Dutch songs ; 
the men called to each other in Dutch, and Dutch rang' in 
our ears, as we walked our horses through the streets, to- 
wards the tavern. There were many soldiers about, and' 
other proofs of the presence of a consid^able military force 
were not wanting; still, the place struck me as very pro- 
vincial and peculiar, after New York. Nearly all the 
houses were built with their gables to the streets, and each 
had heavy wooden Dutch stoops, with seats, at its door. A 
few had small court-yards in front, and, here and there, was 
a building of somewhat more pretension than usual. I do 
not think, however, there were fifty houses in the place, 
that were built with their gables off the line of the streets,* 
Wj3 were no sooner housed, than Dirck and I sallied forth 
to look at the place. Here we were, in one of the oldest 
towna of America ; a place that could boast of much more 

* The population of Albany could not have reached 4000 in 1758. 
Its Dutch character remained down to the close of this century, with 
gradual changes. The writer can remember when quite as much 
Dutch as English was heard in the streets of Albany, though it has 
now nearly disappeared. The present population must be near 
40,000. 

Mr. Littlepage^s description was doubtless correct, at the time he 
■wrote; but Albany would now be considered a first-class country 
town, in Europe, It has much better claims to compare with the 
towns of the old world, in- ibis character, than New York has to oom- 
psrc with their capital8.^B!i»T0R. 
14* 
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than a century's existence, and it was hatural to feel curiocis 
to look about one. Our inn was in the princifMil street,— 
that wljich led up the hill towards the fort. This street was 
a wide avenue, that quite put Broadway out of countenance, 
. so far as mere width was concerned. The streets that led 
ou4 of it, however, were principally Tittle better than lanes, 
as if the space that had been given to two* or three of the- 
main streets had been taken off of the remainder. The High 
Street, as we English would call it, was occupied by sleds 
filled with wood for safe ; sleds loaded with geese, turkeys, 
tame and wild, and poultry of all sorts ; sleds with venison, 
still in the skin, piled up in heaps, &c., — all these eatables 
being collected, in unusual quantities as we were told, to 
meet the extraordinary demand created by the different 
military messes. Deer were no strangers to us ; for Long 
Island was full of all sorts of game, as were the upper coun- 
ties of New Jerseyi Even Westchester, old and well 
settled as it had become, was not yet altogether clear of 
deer, and nothing was easier than to knock over a buck in, 
the highlands. Neverthel^s, I had never seen venison, 
wild turkeys and sturgeons, in such quantities as they were 
to be seen that day in the principal street of Albany. 

The crowd collected in this street, the sleighs that were 
whirling past, filled with young men and maidens, the in- 
cessant jingling of bells, the spluttering and jawing in Low 
Dutch, the hearty English oaths of Serjeants and sutlers'- 
men and cooks of messes, the loud laughs of the blacks, 
and the beauty of the cold clear day, altogether produced 
some such effect on me, as I had experienced when Lwent 
to the theatre. Not the least striking picture jaf the scene, 
was Jason, in the middle of the street, gaping about him, in 
the cocked- hat, the pea-green coat, and the striped wcMJllen 
stockings. 

Dirck and myself naturally examined the churches. 
These were two, as has been said already, — one for the 
Dutch, and the other for the English. The first was the 
oldest. It stood at the point where the two principal streets 
crossed each other, and in the centre of the street, leaving 
sufficient passages all round it. The building was square, 
with a high pointed roof, having a belfry and weathercock 
on its apex ; windows, with diamond panes and painted glassy 
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and a porch that was well suited both to the climate and to 
appearances;* 

We were examining this structure, when Guert Ten.Eyck 
accosted us, in his frank, off-hand way — 

" Your servant, Mr. Littlepagc ; your servant, Mr. Pol- 
lock," he cried, again shaking each cordially by the hand, 
" I was on the way to the tavern to look you up, when I 
accidentally saw you here. A few' gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, who are in the habit of supping together in the 
winter time, meet for the last jollification of the season to- 
night, and they have all express't a wish to have the plea- 
sure of your company. I hope you will allow me to say you 
will come? We meet at iTine, sup at ten, and break up 
at twelve, quite regularly, in a very sedate and prudent 
niannci." 

There was something so frank and cordial, so simple and 
straight-forward in this invitation, that we did not know howr 
to decline it. We both knew that the name of Ten Eyck 
was respectable in the colony ; our new acquaintance was 
well dressed, he seemed to be in good company when we 
iirst met him, his sleigh and horses had been actually of a 
more dashing stamp than usual, and his own altire had all 
the peculiarities of a gentleman's, with the addition of some- 
thing even more decided and knowing than was common. 
It is true, the style of these peculiarities was not exactly 
such as I had seen in the air, manners and personal decora- 
tions of those of Billings and Harris; but they were none 
the less striking, and none the less attractive ; the two Eng- 
lishmen being " macaronis," from London, and Ten Eyck 
being a "buck" of Albany. 

"I thank you, very heartily, Mr. Ten Eyck," I an- 
swered, "both for myself and for my friend" — 

" And will let me come for you at half-past eight, to show 
you the way ?" 

*'• Why, yes, sir ; I was about to say as much, if it be 
not giving you too much trouble." 

• Til ere were two churches, of this character, built on this spot. 
The second, much larger than the- first, but of the same form, was 
built round the other, in which service was held to the last, when it 
was literally thrown out of the windows of its successor. The last 
edifice disappcured about forty yewm since. — Ebitor. 
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•*Do not speak of tr-r<iuple" — this last word will give a 
Very good notion of Guert's accent, which I casnot stop to 
imitate at all times in writing — "and do not say yoiw 
fre^ntj but your fr^niz.^ 

" As to the two that are not here, I cannot positively an- 
swer ; yonder, however, is one that can speak for himselH" 

" I see him, Mr. Littlepage, and will answer for hxm^ on 
my own account. Depent on it, Ae will come. But the 
Dominie — he has a hearty look, and can help eat a turkey 
and swallow a glass of goot Madeira — I think I can rely 
on. A man cannot take all that active ezeicise without 
food." 

" Mr. Worden is a very companionable man, and is ex- 
cellent company at a supper-table. I will communicate 
your invitation, and hope to be able to prevail on him to bp 
of the party." 

" T'at is enough, sir," returned Ten Eyck, or Guert, as I 
shall henceforth call him, in general ; " vere dere ist a vill, 
dere ist a vay." Guert frequently broke out in such speci- 
mens of broken English, while at other times he would 
speak almost as well as any of us. " So Got pless you 
my dear Mr. Littlepage, and make us lasting friends. I 
like your countenance, and my eye never deceives me in 
these matters." 

Here, Guert shook us both by the hand again, most cor- 
dially, and left us. Dirck and I next strolled up the hill« 
going as high as the English church, which stood also ia 
the centre of the principal street, an imposing and massive 
edifice in stone. With the exception of Mother Trinity ia 
New York, this was the largest, and altogether the most 
important edifice devoted to the worship of my own church 
I had ever seen. In Westchester, there were several of 
Queen Anne's churches, but none on a scale to compare 
with this. Our small edifices were usually without gal- 
leries, steeples, towers, or bells ; while St. Peter's, Albany, 
if not actually St. Peter^'s, Rome, was a building of which 
a man might be proud. A little to our surprise, we 
found the Rev^ Mr. Worden and Mr. Jason Newcome had 
met at the door of this edifice, having sent a boy to the 
sexton in quest of the key. In a minute or two, the urchin 
returned, bringing not only the key of the church, but the 



etcuses of the sexton for not coming himself. The door 
was opened, and we went in. 

I haye always admired the decorous and spiritual manner 
in which the Rev. Mr. Worden entered a building that had 
been consecrated to the services of the Deity. I know not 
how to describe it ; but it proved how completely he had 
been drilled in the decencies of his profession. Off came 
his hat, of course ; and his manner, however facetious and 
easy it may have been the moment before, changed on the 
instant to gravity and decorum. Not so with Jason. He 
entered St. Peter's, Albany, with exactly the same indiffer- 
ent and cynical air with which he had seemed to regard 
everything but money, sinc^ he entered "York Colony." 
Usually, he wore his cocked-hat on the back of his head, 
thereby lending himself a lolloping, negligent, and, at the 
satne time, defying air ;. but I observed that, as we all un« 
covered, he brought his own beaver up over his eye-brows, 
in a species of military bravado. To uncover to a church, 
in his view of the matter, was a sort of idolatry ; there 
might be images about, for anything he knew ; " and a man 
could never be enough on his guard ag'in being carried 
away by such evil deceptions," as he had once before an- 
swered to a remonstrance of mine, for wearing his hat in 
our own parish church. 

I found the interior of St. Peter's quite as imposing as its 
exterior. Three of the pews were canopied, having coats 
of arms on their canopies. These, the boy told us, belonged 
to the Van Rensselaer and Schuyler families. All these 
were covered with black cloth, in mourning for some death 
in those ancient families, which were closely allied. I was 
very much struck with the dignified air that these patrician 
seats gave the house of God.* There were also several 
hatchments suspended against the walls ; some being placed 
there in commemoration of officers of rank, fjrom home, who 

* I cannot recollect qne of these canopied pews that Is now sftand^ 
ifig, in this part of the Union. The la^ of my knowledge, were in 
St. Mark's, New York, and, I believe, belonged to the Stuy vesants ; , 
the patron family of that church. They were taken down when 
that building was repaired, a few years since. This is one of the most 
innocent of all our innovations of this character. Distinctions in the 
House of God are opposed to the very spirit of the Christian religion ; 
apd it were far more fitting that pews should be altogether done away 
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had died in the king's service in the colony ; and others to 
mark the deaths of some of the more distinguished of our 
own people. 

Mr. Worden expressed himself well pleased with appear- 
ances of things, in and ahout this building ; though Jason 
regarded all with ill -concealed disgust. 

" What is the meaning of them pews with tops to them, 
Corny ?" the pedagogue whispered me, afraid to encounter 
the parson's remarks, by his own criticism. 

" They are the pews of families of distinction in this 
place, Mr. Newcome; and the canopies, or tops, as you calh 
them, are honourable signs of their owners' conditions." 

" Do you think their owners will sit under such coverings 
in paradise, Corny ?" continued Jason, with a sneer, 

" It is impossible for me to say, sir ; it is probable, how- 
ever, the just will not require any such mark to distinguish 
them from the unjust." 

" Let me see," said Jason, looking round and affecting to 
count ; " there are just three — Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, 
I suppose. Waal, there's a seat for each, and they can be 
comtbrtable Acre, whatever may turn up hereaUer.^^ 

I turned away, unwilling to dispute the point, for I knew 
it was as hopeless to expect that a Danbury man would feel 
like a New Yorker, on. such a subject, as it was to expect 
that a New Yorker could be made to adopt Danbury senti- 
ments. As for the argument, however, I have heard others 
of pretty much the same calibre often urged against the.three 
orders of the ministry. 

On quitting St. Peler''s, I communicated th^ invitation of 
Guert Ten Eyck to Mr. Worden, and urged him to beef the 
party. I could see that the notion of a pleasant supper was . 
anything but unpleasant to the missionary. Siill he had 
his scruples, inasmuch as he had not yet seen his reverend 

with, the true mode of assembling under the sacred roof, than that 
men should be classed even at the foot of the altar. 

It hiay be questioned if a hatchment is now hung up, either on the 
dwelling, or in a church, in any part of America. They were to be 
seen, however, in the early part of the present century. Whenever 
any suefa traces of ancient usages are met with among \19, by the 
traveller from the old world, he is apt to mistake them for the shadows 
'*that coming events cast before," instead of those of the past.— 
EDrroR. 1 
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brother who had the charge of St. Peter's, did not know 
exactly the temper of his mind, and was particularly de- 
sirous of officiating for him, in the presence of the principal 
persoHages of the place, on the approaching Sunday. He 
had written a note to the chaplain ; for the person who had 
the cure of the Episcopalians held that rank in the army, 
St. Peter's being as much of an official chapel as a parish 
church ; and he must have an interview with that individual 
before he could decide. Fortunately, as we descended the 
street, towards our inn, we saw the very person in question. 
Jhe marks of the common office that these two divines bore 
about their persons in their dress, sufficed to make them 
known to each other at a glance. In five minutes, tliey had 
shaken hands, heard each man's account of himself, had 
given and accepted the invitation to preach, and were other- 
wise on free and easy terms. Mr. Worden was to dine in 
the fort, with the chaplain. We then' walked forward to- 
wards the tavern. 

" By the way, Mr. ," said Mr. Worden, in a paren- 
thesis of the discourse, "the family of Ten Eyck is quite 
respectable, here in Albany." 

"Very much so, sir — a family that is held in much 
esteem. I shall count on your assisting me, morning and 
evening, my dear Mr. Worden." 

It is surprising how the clergy do depend on each other 
for * assistance !' 

" Make, your arrangements accordingly, my good brother 
— I am quite fresh, and have brought a good stock of ser- 
mons ; not knowing how much might remain to be done in 
the army. Corny," in a half whisper, " you can let our 
new friends know that I will sup with them ; and, harkee — 
just drop a hint to them, that I am none of your puritans." 

Here, then, we found everything in a very fair way to 
bring us all out in society, within the first two hours of our 
arrival. Mr. Worden was engaged to preach the next day 
but one ; and he was engaged to supper that same day. All 
looked promising, and I hurried on in order to ascertain if 
Guert TenByck had made his promised call. As before, 
he was met in the street, and the acceptance of the Domi- 
nie was duly communicated. Guert seemed highly pleased 
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at this success ; and he lefl me, proi&ising to be punctual to 
bis hour. In the mean time, we had to dine. 

The dinner proved a "good one ; and, as Mr. Worden 
remarked, it was quite lucky that the principal dish was 
venison, a meat that was so easy of digestion, as to promise 
no great obstacle to the accommodation of the supper. He 
should dine on venison, therefore ; and he advised all three 
of us to follow his example. But, certain Dutch dishes at- 
tracted the eye and taste of Dirck ; while Jason had alighted 
on a hash, of some sort or other, that he did not quit until 
he had effectually disposed of it. As for myself, I confess,* 
the venison was so much to my taste, that I stuck by the 
parson. We had our wine, too, and lefl the table early, in 
order not to interfere with the business of the night. 

After dinner, it was proposed to walk, out in a body, to 
make a further examination of the place, and to see if we 
could not fall in with an army contractor, who might be dis- 
posed to relieve Dirck and myself of some portion of our 
charge. Luck again threw us in the way of Guett Ten 
Eyck, who seemed to live in the public, street. In the 
course of a brief conversation that took place, as a passing 
compliment, I happened to mention a wish to ascertain 
where one might dispose of a few horses, and of two or three 
sleigh-loads of flour, pork, &c., <kc. 

" My dear Mr. Littlepage," said Guert, with a frank smile 
and a. friendly shake of the hand, " I am delighted that you 
have mentioned these matters to me ; I can take you to the 
very man you wish to see ; a heavy army-contractor, who 
is buying up everything of the sort he can lay his hands 
on." 

Of course, I was as much delighted as Guert could very 
well be, and lefl my party to proceed at once to the con- 
tractor's office, with the greatest alacrity ; Dirck accom- 
panpng me. As we went along, our new friend advised us 
not to be very backward in the way of price, since the king 
paid, in the long run. 

" Rich dealers ought to pay well," he added ; " and, I 
can tell you, as a useful thing to know, that orders came on, 
no later than yesterday, to buy up everything of the sort 
Ihat offered. Put sleigh and harness, at once, all in a heap, 
on the king's servants." 
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I thought the idea not a bad one, and promised to profit 
by it*, Guert was as good as his word, and I was properly 
intrdrduced to the contractor. My business was no sooner 
mentioned, than I was desired to send a messenger round to 
the stables, in order that my conveyance, team, &c., might 
make their appearance. As for the articles that were still 
on the road, I had very little trouble. The contractor knew 
my father, and he no sooner heard that Mr. Littlepage, of 
Sutanstoe, was the owner of the provisions, than ho pur- 
chased the whole on the guaranty of his name. For the 
pork I was to receive two half-joes the barrel, and for the 
flour one. This was a good sale. The horses wouM be 
taken, if serviceable, as the contractor did not question, as 
would the lumber-sleighs, thoiJghthe prices could not be set 
until the different unimals and objects were seen and ex- 
amined. 

It is amazing what war will do for commerce, as well as 
what it does against it ! The demand for everything that 
the judgment of my father had anticipated', was so great, 
that the contractor told me very frankly the sleighs would 
not be unloaded in Albany at all, but would be sent on 
north, on the line of .the expected route of the army, so as 
to anticipate the disappearance of the snow and the break- 
ing up of the roads. 

" You shall be paid liberally for your teams, harness and 
sleighs," he continued, " though no sum can be named until 
I see them. These are not times when operations are to 
be retarded on account of a few joes, more or less, for the 
King's service niust go on. I very well know that Major 
Littlepage and Col. Pollock both understand what they are 
about, and have sent us the right sort of things. The 
horses are. Very likely a little old, but are good for one 
campaign ; better than if younger, perhaps, and were they 
colts we could get no more than that out of them. These 
movements in the woods destroy man and beast, and cost 
* mints of money. Ah ! There comes your team." 

Sure enough, the sleigh drove round from the tavern, and 
we all went out to look at the horses, &c. Guerl now be- 
came an important person. On the subject of horses he 
was accounted an oracle, and he talked, nK)ved, and acted 
like one in all xespects. The first thing he did was to stefl 

Vol. I, — 15 
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up to the animal's head, and to look into the mouth of each 
in succession. The knowing way in which this wa^one, 
the coolness of the interference, and the fine, manl^ferm 
of the intruder, would have given him at once a certain 
importance and a connection with what was going on, had 
not his chamcter for judgment in horse-flesh been well es- 
tablished, far and near, in that quarter of the country. 

" Upon my word, wonderfully good mouths I" exclaimed 
Guert, when through. " You must have your grain ground, 
Mr. Littlepage, or the teeth never could have stood it so 
well!" 

" What age do you call the animals, Guert ?" demanded 
the contractor. 

" That is not so easily told, sir. I admit that they are 
aged horses ; but they may be eight, eft nine, or even ten, 
as for what can be told by their teeth. By the looks of 
their limbs, I should think they might be nine coming 



" The near-horse is eleven," I said, " and the off-horse 
is supposed to be " 

" Poh I'poh ! Littlepage," interrupted Guert, making signs 
to me to be quiet — " you may think the off-horse ten, but 
I should place him at about nine. His teeth are excellent, 
and there is not even a wind-gall on his legs. There is li 
cross of the Flemish in that beast." 

" Well, and what do you say the pair is worth, Master 
Guert," demanded the contractor, who seemed to have a 
certain confidence in his friend's judgment, notwithstanding 
the recklessness and freedom of his manner. " Twelve 
half-joes for them both ?" * 

" That will never do, Mr. Contractor," answered Guert, 
shaking his head. ** In times like these, such stout animals, 
and beasts too in such heart and condition, ought to bring 
fifteen." 

" Fifleen let it fee then, if Mr. Littlepage assents. Now 
for the sleigh, and harness, and skins. I suppose Mr. Littfe- 
page will part with the skins too, as he can have no use for 
them without the sleigh ?" 

"Have you, Mr. Contractor?" asked Guert, a little 
abruptly. " That bear-skin fills my eye beautifully, and if 
Mr. Littlepage will take a guinea for it, here is his money." 



As this was a fair price, it whs accepted, though I pressed 
the ^p on Guert as a gift, ia remembrance of our accidental 
aoqflpntance. This offer, however, he respectfully, but 
firmly resisted. And here I will take occasion to say, lest 
the reader be misled by what is met with in works of fiction, 
and other light and vain productions, that in all my dealings, 
and future connection with Guert, I found him strictly 
honourable in money matters. It is true, I would not haVe 
purchased a horse on his recommendation, if he owned the 
beast ; but we all know how the best men yield in their 
morals when they come to deal in horses. I should scarcely 
have expected Mr. Worden to be orthodox, in making such 
bargains. But, on ail other subjects connected with money, 
Guert Ten Eyck was one of the honestest fellows'? ever dealt 
with. 

The contractor took the sleigh, harness, and skins, at 
seven more half-joes ; making twenty -three for the whole 
outfit. This was certainly receiving two half-joes more 
than my father had expected ; and I owed the gain of six- 
teen dollars to Guert's friendly and bold interference. As 
soon as the prices were settled, the money was paid me in 
good Spanish gold ; and I handed over to Dirck the portion 
that properly fell to his father's share. As it was under- 
stood that the pmaining horses, sleighs, harness, provisions, 
&c., were to be taken at an appraisal, the instant they 
arrived, this hour's work relieved my friend and myself 
from any further trouble on the subject of the property en- 
trusted to our care. And a relief it was to be so well rid of 
a responsibility that was as new as it was heavy to each 
of us. 

The reader will get some idea of the pressure of affairs, 
and how neeessaVy it was felt to be on the alert in the month 
of March — a time of the year when twenty-four hours 
might bring about a change in the season — by the circum- 
stance that tHo contractor sent his new purchase to be loaded 
up from the door of his office, with orders to proceed on 
north, with supplies for a dep6t that he was making as near 
to Lake George as was deemed prudent ; the French being 
in force at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two posts at the 
head of Champlain; a distance considerably less than a 
hundred miles from Albany. Whatever was forW«irded m 
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far as Lake George while the snow lasted, could thea bet. 
sent on with the army, in the contemplated operations ^f the 
approachiqg summer, by means of the two lakes, aop^ir 
northern outlets. 

" Well, Mr. Littlepage," cried Guert, heartily ; " that 
aflair is well disposed of. You got goot prices, and I hope 
the King has got goot horses. They are a little venerable, 
perhaps; but what of that? The army would knock up 
the best and youngest beast in the colony, in one campaign 
in the woots ; and it can do no more with the oldest and 
worst. Shall we walk rount into the main street, gentle- 
men ? This is about the hour when the young ladies are 
apt to starl for their afternoon sleighing." 

" I suppose the ladies of Albany are remarkable for their 
beauty, Mr. Ten Eyck," I rejoined, wishing to say some- 
thing agreeable to a man who seemed so desirous of serving 
me. " The specimens I saw in crossing the river this 
morning, would induce a stranger to think so." 

" Sir," replied Guert, walking towards the great avenue 
of the town, " we are content with our ladies, in general, 
for they are charming, warm-hearted and amiable; 'but 
there has been an arrival among us this winter, from your 
part of the colony, that has almost melted the ice on the 
Hudson!" 

My heart beat quicker, for I could only think of one be- 
ing of her sex, as likely to produce such a sensation. Still, 
I could not abstain from making a direct inquiry on the 
subject. 

" From our part "of the colony, Mr. Ten Eyck ! — You 
mean from New York, probably ?" 

" Yes, sir, as a matter of course. Ther^g^re several 
beautiful English women who have come up wim the army ; 
but no colonel, major, or captain, has brought such para- 
gons with him, as Herman Mordaunt, a gentleman who 
may be known to you by name ?" 

" Personally too, sir. Herman Mordaunt is even a kins- 
man of Dirck Pollock, my friend here." 

*' Then is Mr. Pollock to be envied, since he can call 
cousin with so charming a young lady as Anneke Mor- 
daWt." ♦ . * 
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"True isir, most true!" I interrupted, eagerly; "Anne 
Mordaunt passes for the sweetest girl in York !" 

** tMo not know that I should go quite as far* as that, Mr. 
Littlepage," returned Guerc, moderating his warmth, in a 
•manner that a little surprised me, though his handsome face 
still glowed with honest, natural admiration ; " since there 
is a Miss Mary Wallace in her company, that is quite as 
much thought of, here in Albany, as her friend. Miss Mor- 
daunt." - 

Mary Wallace ! The idea of comparing the silent, 
thoughtful, excellent though she were, Mary Wallace, with 
. Anneke could never have, crossed my mind. Still, Mary 
Wallace certainly was a very charming girl. She was 
even handsome; had a placid, saint-like character of coun- 
tenance that had oflen struck me, singular beauty and 
development of form, and, in any other company than that 
of Anneke's, might well have attracted the first attention of 
the most fastidious beholder. 

And Guert Ten Eyck admired, — perhaps loved, Mary 
Wallace ! Here, then, was fresh evidence how much we 
are all inclined to love our opposites ; to form close friend- 
ships witl^those who resemble us least, principles excepted, 
for virtue can never cling to vice, and how much more in- 
terest novelty possesses in the human breast, than the 
repetition of things to which we are accustomed. No two 
beings could be less alike than Mary Wallace and Guert 
Ten Eyck ; yet the last admired the first. . 

" Miss Wallace is a very charming young lady, Mr. 
Ten Eyck," I rejoined, as soon as wonder would allow me 
to answer, " and I am not surprised you speak of her in 
tenp of s© much admiration."- 

Cruert stopped short in the street, looked me full in the 
face with an expression of truth that could not well be 
feigned, squeezed my hand fervently, and rejoined with a 
strange frankness, that I could not have imitated, to bo 
master of all I saw — 

"Admiration, Mr. Littlepage, is not a wort strong 
enough for what I feel for Mary ! I would marry her in 
the next hour, and love and cherish her for all the rest of 
my life. I worship her, and love the earth she treads on." 

*« And you have told her this, Mr. Ten Eyck?" 
15* 



^ FifVy times, sir. She ha^ now been two months in Al- 
bany, and my love was secured within the first week. I 
offered myself too soon, I Tear ; for Mary is a pruten^^n- 
sible young woman, and girls of that character are apt to 
distrust the youth who is too quick in hir advances. They 
like to be served, sir, for seven years and seven years, as 
Joseph served for Potiphar." 

** You mean, most likely, Mr. Ten Eyck, as Jacob served 
for Rachel." 

" Well, sir, it may be as you say, dough I t'ink that in 
our- Dutch Bibles, it stands as Joseph served for Potiphar— > 
but you know what I mean, Mr. Littlepage. If you wish to 
see the ladies, and will come with me, I will go to a place 
where Herman Mordaunt's sbigh invariaply passes at this 
hour, for the. ladies almost live in the air. I never miss 
the occasion of seeing them." 

I had now a clue to Guert's being so much in the street. 
iHe was as good as his word, however, for he tooK a stand 
near the Dutch church, where I soon had the happiness of 
seeing Anneke and her friend driving past, on their even- 
ing's excursion. How blooming and lovely the former 
looked ! Mary Wallace's eye turned, I fancied understand- 
ingly, to the corner where Guert had placed himself, and 
her colour deepened as she returned his bow. But, the 
start of surprise, the smile, and the lightening eye of Anneke, 
as she unexpectedly saw me, filled my soul with delight, 
almost too great to be borne. 



CHAPTER XII. 

«« Then the wine it gets into their heads, 
And tarns the wit out of its station ; 
Nonsense gets in, in its stead, 
And their puns are now all botheration.'' 

The Punning Society, 

GuB&T Ten Eyck looked at me expressively, as the sleigh 
whirled round an angle of the building and disappeared. 
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He then proposed that we should proceed. On ascending 
the iftain street, I was not a little surprised at' discovering 
the sort of amusement that was going on, and in which it 
seemed to me all the youths of the place were engaged. 
By youths, I do not mean lads of twelve and fourteen, but 
young men of eighteen and twenty, the amusement being 
that of sliding down hill, or "coasting," as I 'am told it is 
called in Boston. The acclivity was quite* sharp, and of 
sufficient length to give an impetus to the sled, that was set 
in motion at U short distance above the English church; an 
tmpetus that would carry it jj^t the Dutch church — a dis-, 
tance that was somewhat moi*e than a quarter of a mile. 
The hand-sleds employed, were of a size and construction 
suited to the dimensions of those that used them ; and, as a 
matter of course, there was*no New Yorker that had not 
learned how to govtrn the motion of one of these vehicles, 
even when gliding down the steepest descent, with the nicestr 
delicacy and greatest ease. As children, or boys as late in 
life as fourteen even, every male in the colony, and not a 
few of the females, had acquired this art ; but this was the 
first place in which I had ever known adults to Engage in 
the sport. The accidental circumstance of a hill's belongs 
ing to the principal street, joined to the severity of the win- 
ters, had rendered an amusement suited to grown peoplOt 
that, elsewhere, was monopolized by the children. 

By the time we had ascended as high as the English 
church, a party af young officers came down from the fort, 
gay with the glass and the song of the regimental mess. 
No sooner did they reach the starting-point, than three or 
four of the more youthful got possession of as many sleds, 
andofFthey went, like the shot starting from its gun. Nobody 
seemed to think it strange ; but, on the contrary, I observed 
that the elderly people looked on with a complacent gravity, 
that seemed to say how vividly the sight recalled the days 
of their own youth. I cannot say, however, that the stran- 
gers succeeded very well in managing their sleds, generally 
meeting with some stoppage before they reached the bottom 
of the hill. 

" Will you take a slide, Mr. Litllepage?" Guert demanded, 
with a courteous gravity, that showed how serious a business 
he fancied the sport, " Here is a large and strong sled that 
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will carry double, and you might trust yourself with ine, 
though a regiment of horse were paraded down below. 

"But are we not a little too old for such an atnuseioentj 
in the streets of a large town, Mr, Ten Eyck ?" I answered, 
doubtingly, looking round me in an uncertain manner, as 
one who did not like to adventure, even while he hesitated 
to refuse. ''Those king's officers are privileged people, 
you know." 

** No man has a higher privilege to use the streets of 
Albany, than Mr. Cornelius ^ttlepage, >sir, I can assure.^ 
you. The young ladies oftei^onour me with their com- 
pariy, and no accident has ever happened." * 

" Do the young ladies venture to ride down this street, 
Mr. Ten Eyck?" 

" Not often, sir,"! grant you ;^hough that has been done, 
too, of a moonlight night. There is a fliore retired spot, at 
no great distance from this street, however, to which the 
ladies are rather more partial. Look, Mr. Littlepage! — 

There goes the Hon. Capt. Monson, of the th, and he 

will be down the hill and up again before we are off, unless 
you hurry. Take your seat, lady-fashion, and leave me to 
manage the sled." 

What could I do ! Guert had been so very civil, was so 
much in earnest, everybody seemed to expect it of me, and 
the Hon. Capt. Monson was already a hundred yards on his 
way to the bottom, shooting ahead with the velocity of an 
arrow. I took my sent, accordingly, placing my feet tCh 
gether on the front round, " lady -fashion ^^ as directed. In 
an instant, Guert's manly frame was behind me, with a leg 
extended on each side of the sled, the government of which, 
as every American who has been born north t)f the Potomac 
well knows, is effected by delicate touches of the heels. 
Guert called out to the boys for a shove, and away we 
went,. like the ship that is bound for her ** destined element," 
as the poets say. We got a good start, and left the spot as 
the arrow leaves its bow. 

^ Shall I own the truth, and confess I had a momentary 
pleasure in the excitement produced by the rapidity of the 
motion, by the race we*\Yere running with another sled, and 
by the skill and ease with which Guert, almost without 
touching the ground, carried us unharmed through sundry 
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narrow passages, and along the line of wood and venison 
loaded sleighs, barely clearing the noses of their horses. I 
forgot that I was niaking this strange exhibition of myself, 
in a strange place, and almost in strange company. So 
rapid was our motion, however, that the danger of being 
recognised was not very great ; and there were so many to 
divide attention, that the act of folly would have been over- 
looked, but for a most untimely and unexpected accident. 
We had gone the entire length between the two churches 
wM great success, — several steady, grave, and respectable- 
looking ^Id burghers calling out, on a high key, " Veil 
done, Guertl" — for Guert appeared to be a general favour- 
ite, in the sense of fun and frolic at least,— when, turning 
an angle of the Old Dutch Temple, in the ambitious wish 
of shooting past U, in order to run -still lower and shoot off 
the wharf upon the river, we found ourselves in imminent 
danger of running under the fore-legs of two foaming 
horses, that were whirling a sleigh around the same corner 
of the church. Nothing saved us but Guert's readiness and 
physical power. By digging a. heel into the snow, he 
caused the sled to fly round at a right angle to its former 
course, and us to fly off it, heels over head, without much 
regard to the proprieties, so far as postures or grace was 
concerned. The negro who drove the sleigh pulled up, at 
the same instant, with so much force as to throw his horses 
on their haunches. The result of these combined move- 
ments was to cause Guert and myself to roll over in such a 
way as to regain our feet directly alongside of the sleigh. 
In rising to my feet, indeed, I laid a hand on the side of the 
vehicle, in order to assist me in the effort. 

What a sight met my eyes ! In the front stood the negro, 
grinning from ear to ear ; for he deemed every disaster that 
occurred on runners a fit subject for merriment. Who ever 
did anything but laugh at seeing a sleigh upset? — and it 
was consequently quite in rule to do so on seeing two over- 
grown boys roll over from a hand-sled. I could have 
knocked the rascal down, with a good will, but it would not 
have done to resent mirth that proceeded from so legitimate 
a cause. Had I b^en disposed to act differently, however, 
the strength and courage necessary to effect such a purpose 
Wotild have been annihilated in me, by finding myself stand- 
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ing within three feet, and directly in front of Anneke Mor- 
daunt and Mary Wallace ! The shame at being thus de- 
tected in the disastrous termination of so boyish a flight, at 
first nearly overcame me. How Guert felt I do not know, 
but, for a single instant, I wished him in the middle of the 
Hudson, and all Albany, its Dutch Church, sleds, hill, and 
smoking burghers included, on top of him. 

" Mr. Littlepi^e!" burst out of the rosy lips of .Anneke, 
in a tone of 'voice that was not to be misunderstood. 

" Mr. Guert Ten Eyck 1" exclaimed Mary Wallacetg^ 
an accent and manner that bespoke chagrin. 

" At your service, Miss Mary," answered Guert, who 
looked a little sheepish at the result of his exploit, though 
for a reason I did not at fipt comprehend, brushing some 
snow from his cap at the same lime — " At your service, 
now and ever, Miss Mary. But, do not suppose it was 
awkwardness that produced this accident, I entreat of you. 
It was altogether the fault of the boy who is stationed to 
give warning of sleighs below the church, who must have 
left his post. Whenever <^ither of you young ladies will do 
me the honour to take a seat with me, I will pfedge my cha- 
racter, as aa Albanian, to carry her to the foot of the high- 
est and steepest hill in tbwn without disturbi-ng a riband." 

Mary Wallace made no answer ; and I fancied she looked 
a little sad. 'It is possible Anneke saw and understood this 
feeling, for she answered with, a spirit that I had never seea 
her manifest before — 

« No, no, Mr. Ten Eyck," she said ; « when Miss Wal- 
lace or I wish to ride down hill, and become little girls again, 
we will trqst ourselves with boys, whose constant practice 
will be likely to render them more expert than men can be, 
who have had time to forget the habits of their childhood. 
Pompey, we will return home." 

The cold inclination of the head that succeeded, while it 
was sufficiently gracious to preserve appearances, proved 
too plainly that neither Guert nor myself had risen in the 
estimation of his mistress, by this boyish exhibition of his 
skill with the hand-sled. Had either of these young ladies 
been Albanians, it is probable they would have laughed at 
our mishap ; but no high hill running directly into New 
York, the custom that prevailed at Albany did not prevail 
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ia the capital. Small boys alone used the hand-sled in that 
part of the colony, while the taste continued longer among 
the nnore stable and constant Dutch. Of course, we had 
Dothing to do but to make profound bows, and suffer the 
negro to move on. 

" There it is, Littlepage," exclaimed Guert, with a species 
of sigh ; " I shall have nothing but iced looks for the next 
week, and all for riding down hill four or five years later 
than is the rule. Everybody, hereabouts, uses the hand-sled 
Uiitil eighteen, or so ; and I am only five-and-twenty. Pray, 
f;^hat may be your age, my dear fellow?" 

" Twenty-one, only about a naonth since. I wish, with 
all my heart, it were fen !" 

«' Turned the corner ! — well, that's unhicky ; but we must 
make the best of it. My taste is for fun^ and so I have 
admitted to Miss Wallace, twenfy times ; but she tells me 
that, after a certain period, men should look to graver things, 
and think of their country. She has lectured me already, 
once, on the subject of sliding; though she allows that 
skating is a manly exercise." 

" When a lady lakes the trouble to lecture, it is a sure 
sign she feels some interest in the subject." 

" By St. Nicholas ! I never thought of that, Littlepage I" 
cried Guert, who, notwithstanding the great advantages he 
polsessed in the way of face and figure, turned out to have 
less personal vanity about him than almpst any man I ever 
met with. " Lecture me she has, and that more than once, 
too!" 

" The lady who lectures me, sir, will not get rid of me, 
at the end of the discourse." 

" That's manly ! I like it, Littlepage ; and I like you. I 
foresee we shall be great friends ; and we'll talk more of 
this matter another time. Now, Mary has spoken to me 
of the war, and hinted that a single man, like myself, with 
the world before him, might do something to make his name 
known in it. I did not like that ; for a girl who loved a 
fellow would not wish to have him shot." 

" A girl who took no interest in her suitor, Mr. Ten Eyck, 
would not care whether he did anything or not. But I must 
now quit you, being under an engagement to meet Mr. Wor* 
den at the inn, at six." 
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Guert and I shook hands, for the tenth or twelfth time 
that day, parting with an understanding that he was to call 
for us, to accompany our party to the supper, at the previ- 
ously appointed hour. As I walked towards the inn, I pon- 
dered on what had just occurred, in a most mortified temper. 
That Anneke was displeased, was oply too apparent ; and 
I felt fearful that her displeasure was not entirely free from 
contempt. As for Ouert's case, it did not strike me as being 
half so desperate as my own ; for there was nothing unna- 
tural, but something quite the reverse, in women of sen^ 
and stability, when they admire any youth of opposite' tem- 
perament, — and I remembered to have heard my grandfather 
say that such was apt to he the case, — wishing to elevate 
their suitors in their pursuits and characters. Had Anneke 
taken the pains to remonstrate with me about the folly of 
what I had done, I should have been encouraged ; but the 
cold indifference of her manner, not to call it contempt, cut 
me to the quick. It is true, Anneke seemed to feel most on 
her friend's account ; but I could not mistake the look of 
surprise with which she saw me, Cornelius Littlepage, rise 
from under her sleigh, and stand brushing the snow from 
my clothes, like a great calf as I v/as I No man can bear 
to be rendered ridiculous in the presence of the woman he 
loves. 

Near the inn I met Dirck, his whole face illuminated with 
a look of pleasure. 

" I have just met Anneke and Mary Wallace 1" he said, 
" and they stopped their sleigh to speak to me. Herman 
Mordaunt has been here half the winter, and he means to 
remain most of the summer. There will be no Lilacsbush 
this season, the girls told me, but Herman Mordaunt has 
got a house, where he lives with his own servants, and boils 
his own pot, as he calls it. We shall be at home there, of 
course, for you are such a favourite, Corny, ever since that 
affair of the lion I As for Anneke, I never saw her looking 
so beautiful !" ^ 

" Did Miss Mordaunt say she would be happy to see us 
on the old footing, Dirck ?" 

"Did she?— I suppose so. She said I shall be glad to 
see you, cousin Dirok, whenever you can come, and I hope 
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you will bring with you sometimes the clergyman of whom 
you have spoken." 

"But nothing of Jason Newcome or Corny Littlepage? 
Tell the truth at once, Dirck ; my name was not men- 
tioned ?" 

" Indeet it was, t'ough ; / mentioned it several times, and 

told them how long we had been on the roa^ and how you 

trove, and how you had sold the sleigh And horses already, 

and a dozen other t'ings. vOh! we talket a great deal of 

i^you, Corny ; that is, I dtt, and the girls listened." 

"' Was my name mentioned by either of the young ladies, 
Dirck, in direct terms 1" 

" To be sure ; Anneke had something to say about you, 
though it was so much out of the way, I can hardly tell 
you what it Was now. Oh ! I remember : she said * I have 
seen Mr. Littlepage, and think he has grown since we last 
met ; he promises to make a man one of these days.' What 
could t'af mean, Corny ?" 

" That I am a fool, a great overgrown boy, and wish I 
had never seen Albany ; that's what it means. Come, let 
us go in ; Mr. Worden will be expecting us. Ha ! Who 
the devil's that, Dirck ?" 

A loud Dutch shout from Dirck broke out of him, regard- 
less of the street, and his whole face lighted up into a broad 
sympathetic smile. I had caught a glimpse of a sled 
coming down the acclivity we were slowly ascending, which 
sled glided past us just as I got the words out of my mouth.^ 
It .was occupied by Jason alone, who seemed just as much 
charmed with the sport as any other grown-up boy on the 
hill. There he went, the cocked hat uppermost, t-ke pea- 
green coat beneath, and the striped woollens and heavy 
plated buckles stuck out, one on each side, governing the 
movement of the sled with the readiness of a lad accus- 
tomed to the business. 

" That must be capital fun, CornyV' my companion said, 
scarce able to contain himself for the pleasure he felt. '* I 
have a great mind to borrow a sled and take a turn myself." 

" Not if you 'intend to visit Miss Mordaunt, Dirck. Take 
my word for it, she does not like to see men following the 
pleasures of boys." 

Vol. I. — 16 
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Dirck stared at me, but being taciturn by nature, be said 
nothing, and we entered the house. There we found Mr, 
Worden reading over an old sermon, in readiness for his 
next Sunday's business ; and sitting down, we began to com- 
pare notes on the subject of the town and its advantagq|. 
The divine was in raptures. As for the Dutch he carea 
little for them, gnd had s^n but iittie of them, overlooking 
them in a very natural, metropolitan sort of way ; but he 
had found so many English officers, had heard so much 
from home, and had received so many invitations, that his ^ 
campaign promised nothing but agreeables. We sat chat- 
ting over these matters until the tea was served, and for an 
hour or two afterwards. My bargains were applauded, my 
promptitude — the promptitude of Guert would have been 
more just — was commended, and I was told that my parents 
should hear the whole truth in the matter. In a word, our 
Mentor being in good-humour with, himself, was disposed to 
be in good humour with every one else. 

At "the appointed hour, Guert came to escort us to the 
place of meeting. He was courteous, attentive, and as frank 
as the air he breathed, in manner. Mr. Worden took to 
him excessively, and it was soon apparent that he and 
young Ten Eyck were likely to become warm friends. 

** You must know^ gentlemen, that the party to which I 
have had the honour of inviting you, will be composed of 
some of the heartiest young men in Albany, if not in the 
colony. We meet once a month, in the house of an old 
bachelor, who belongs to us, and who will be delighted to 
converse with you, Mr. Worden, on the subject of religion. 
Mr. Van Brunt is very expert in religion, and we make him 
the umpire of all our disputes^and bets on that subject." 

This sounded a little ominous^ I thought; but Mr. Worden 
was not a man to be frightened from a good hot supper, by 
half-a-dozen inadvertent words. He could ' tolerate even a 
religious discussion, with such an object in vie^v. He 
walked on, side by side with (iuert, and we were soon at 
the door of the house of Mr. Van Brunt, the Bachelor in 
Divinity, as I nicknamed him. Guert entered without 
knocking, and ushered us into the presence of our quasi 

QDSU 

We found in the room a company of just twelve, Gueit 
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included; that being the entire number of the club. It 
struck me, at the first glance, that the whole set had a sort 
of slide-down-hill aspect, and that we were likely to make 
a night of it. My acquaintance with Dirck, and indeed my 
connection with the old race, had not left me ignorant of a 
certain peculiarity in the Dutch character. Sober, sedate, 
nay phlegmatic as they usually appeared to be, their roys- 
tering was on a preUy high key, when it once fairly com- 
menced. We thought one lad of the old race, down in 
Westchester, .fully a match for two of the Anglo-Saxoa 
breed, when it came to a hard set-to ; no ordinary fun ap- 
peasing the longings of an excited Dutchman. Tradition 
had let me into a good many secrets connected with their 
excesses, and I had heard the young Albanians often men- 
tioned as being at the head of their profession in these par- 
ticulars. 

Nothing could be more decorous, or oonsiderate, however, 
than our introduction )sind reception. The young men 
seemed particularly gratified at having a clergyman of their 
party, and I make iio doubt it was intended that the evening 
should be one of unusual sobriety and moderation. I heard 
the word " Dominie" whispered from mouth to mouth, and 
it was easy to see the effect it produced. Most eyes were 
fastened on Van Brunt, a red-faced, square-built, somewhat 
dissolute-looking man of forty-five, who seemed to find his 
apology for associating with per9ons so much his juniors, 
in his habits, and possibly in the necessity of the case ; as 
men of his own years might not like his company. 

" And, gentlemen, it is dry business standing here look- 
ing at each other," observed Mr. Van Bi-unt ; " and we will 
take a little punch, to moisten our hearts, as well as our 
throats. Guert, yon is the pitcher." 

Guert made good use of the pitcher, and each man had 
his glass of punch, — a beverage then, as now, much used 
in the colony. I must acknowledge that the mixture was 
very knowingly put together, though I had no sooner swaU 
lowed my glass, than I discovered it was confounded strong. 
Not so with Guert. Not only did he swallow one glass, but 
he swallowed two, in quick succession, like a man who was 
thirsty ; standing at the time in a fine, manly, erect attitude, 
as one who trifled with something that did not half tax his 
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powers. The pitcher, though -quite large, was emptied at 
that one assault, in proof of which it was turned bottom 
upwards, by Guert himself. 

" Conversation followed, most of it being in English, out 
of compliment to the Dominie, who was not supposed to 
understand Dutch. This was an error, however, Mr. Wor- 
den making out tolerablj^well in that language, when he 
tried. I was felicitated on the bargains I had made with the 
contractor; and many kind and hospitable attempts were made 
to welcome me in a frank, hearty manner among strangers. 
I confess I was touched by these honest and sincere endea- 
vours to put me at my ease, and when a second pitcher of 
punch was brought round, I took another glass with right 
good-will, while Guert, as usual, took two; though the 
liquor he drank, I had many occasions- to ascertain subse- 
quently, produced no more visible effect on him, in the way 
of physical consequences, than if he had not swallowed it. 
Guert was no drunkard, far from it ; he could only drink 
all near him under the table, and remain firm in his chair 
himself. , Such men usually escape the imputation of being 
sots, though they are very apt to pay the penalty of their 
successes at the close of their career. These are the men 
who break down at sixty, if not earlier, becoming subject 
to paralysis, indigestion, and other similar evils. 

Such wa« the state of things, the company gradually 
getting into a very pleasant humour, when Guert was called 
out of the room by one of the blacks, who bore a most 
ominous physiognomy while making his request. He was 
gone but a moment, when he returned with a certain sort 
of consternation pafnted in his own handsome face. Mr. 
Van Brunt was called into a corner, where two or three 
more of the principal persons present soon collected, in an 
earnest, half- whispered discourse. I was seated so near this 
group, as occasionally to overhear a few expressions, though 
to get no clear clue to its meaning. The words I ovi^j^ard 
were, "old Cuyler" — "capital supper'* — "venison and 
ducks" — " partridges and quails" — " knows us all" — " never 
do" — " Dominie the man" — " strangers" — " how to do it?" 
and several other similar expressions, which left a vague 
impression on my mind that our Supper was in great peril 
from some cause or other ; but what that c^use was I could 
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not learn. Guert was evidently the principal person in this 
consultation, every body appearing to listen to his suggestions 
with respect and attention. At length our friend came out 
of the circle, and in a courteous, seU-possessed manner com- 
municated the difficulty in the following words : 

*' You must know, Rev. Mr. Worden, and Mr. Littlepage, 
and Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Newcome, that we have certain 
customs of our own, among us youths of Albany, that perhaps 
are not familiar to you gentlemen nearer the capital. The 
trut' is, that we are not always as wise and as sober as our 
parents, and grandparents in particular, could wish us to be. It 
is t'ought a good thing among us sometimes, to rummage the 
hen-roosts and poultry-yards of the burghers, and to sup 
on the fruits of such a forage. I do not know haw it is 
with you, gentlemen ; but I will own, that to me, ducks and 
geese got in this innocent, game-like way, taste sweeter than 
when they axe bought in the market-hall : our own supper 
for to-night was a bought supper, but it has become the 
victim of a little enlargement, of the practice I have men- 
tioned." 

«* How ! — how 's that, friend Ten Eyck !" exclaimed Mr. 
Worden, in no affected consternation. " The supper a victim, 
do you say ?" 

*' Yes, sir ; to be frank at once, it is gone ; gone to a pullet, 
a steak, and a potatoe. They have not left us a dish !" 

*' They I" echoed the parson — "And who can they be?" 

" That is a point yet to be ascertained, for the operation 
has been carried on in so delicate and refined a way, that 
none of our blacks know anything of the matter. It seems 
there was a cry of fire ipst now, and it took every one of 
the negroes into the street ; during which time all our game 
has been put up, and has flown." 

''•Bless me 1 bless me! what a calamity! — what a ras- 
cally theft ! Did you not mark it down 1" 

" No sir, I am sorry to say we have not ; nor do we apply 
such hard nahnes to a frolic, even when we lose our supper 
by it. It is the act of some of our associates and friends^ 
who hope to feast at our expense to-night; and who will, 
gentlemen, unless you will consent to aid us in recovering 
our lost dishes." * 

" Aid you, my dear sir — I will do any thing you can 
16* 
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wish — what will you have me attempt? Shall I 'go to the 
fort, and ask for succour from the army ?" 

" No, sir ; our object can be effected short of t'at. I am 
quite certain we can find what we want, only two or three 
doors from this, if you will consent to lend us a little, a very 
little of your assistance." 

" Name it — name ll, at once, for Heaven's sake, Mr. 
Guert. The dishes must be getting cold, all this time," 
cried Mr. Worden, jumping up with alacrity, and looking 
about him, for his hat and cloak. 

** The service we ask of you, gentlemen, is just this," 
'rejoined Guert, with a coolness that, when I came to reflect 
on the events of that night, has always struck me as singu- 
larly astonishing. " Our supper, and an excellent one it is, 
is close at hand, as I have said. Nothing will be easier 
than to get it on our own table, in the next room, could we 
only manage to call old Doortje off duty, and detain her 
for five minutes at the area gate of her house. * She knows 
every one ofusy and would smell a rat in a minute, did ^^ 
show ourselves; but Mr. Worden and Mr. Littlepage, here, 
might amuse her for the necessary time, without any trou* 
ble. She is remarkably fond of Dominies, and would not 
be able to trace you back to this house, leaving us to eat 
the supper in peace. After i'a/, no one cares for the rest." 

"I'll do it! — I'll do it!" cried Mr. Worden, hurrying 
into the passage, in quest of his bat and cloak. " It is no 
more than just that you should hliVe your own, and the 
supper will be either eaten, or overdone, should we go for 
constables," 

" No fear of constables, Mr. Worden, we never employ 
them in our poultry wars. All we* who will get the supper 
back again, can expect, will be merely a little hot water, or 
a skirmish with our friends." ^ 

The details of the movement were now intelligibly ana 
clearly settled. Guert was to head a party provided with 
large clothes-baskets, who were to enter the kitchen, during 
Doortje's absence, and abstract the dishes, which could not 
yet be served, as all in Albany, of a certain class, sat down 
to supper at nine precisely. As for Doortje, a negro who 
was in the house, in waiting pn one of the guests, his mas- 
teVf would manage to get her out to the area gate, the house 
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having a cellar kitchen, where it would depend on Mr. Wor* 
den to detain her, three or four minutes. To my surprise, 
the parson entered on the execution of the wild scheme with 
hoyish eagerness, affirming that he could keep the woman 
half an hour, if it were necessary, by delivering her a lec- 
ture on the importance of observing the eighth command- 
ment. As soon as the preliminaries were thus arranged, 
the two parties proceeded on their respective duties, the 
hour admonishing us of the necessity of losing no tinoe un- 
necessarily. 

I did not like this afiair fromthe first, the experiment of slid- 
ing down hill, having somewhat wealfen^d my confidence in 
Guert Ten Eyck's judgment. Nevertheless, it would not do 
for me to holri back, when Mr. Worden led,and,afler all, there 
was no grera harm in recovering a supper that had been 
abstracted from our own house. Guert did not proceed, like 
ourselves, by the street, but he went with his party, out of 
a back gate into an alley, and was to enter the yard of the 
house he assailed, by means of a similar gate in its rear. Once 
in that yard, the access to the kitchen, and the retreat, were 
very easy, provided the cook could be drawn away from 
her charge at so important a moment. Everything, there- 
fore, depended on the address of the young negro who was 
in the house, and ourselves. 

On reaching the gate of the area, we stopped while our 
negro descended to invite Doortje forth. This gave us a 
moment to examine t&e building. The house was large, 
much larger than most of those round it, and what struck 
me as unusual, there was a lighted lamp over the door. 
This looked as if it might be a sort of a tavern, or eating 
house, and rendered the whole thing more intelligible to me. 
Our roystering plunderers doubtless intended to sup on their- 
spoils at that tavern. 

The negro was gone but a minute, when he came out 
with a young black of his own se:i, a servant whom he 
was leading off his post, on some pretence of his own, and 
was immediately followed by the cook. Doortje made many 
^ curtsies as soon as she saw the cocked-hat and black cloak 
of the Dominie, begging his pardon and asking his pleasure. 
Mr. Worden now began a grave and serious lecture on the 
sin of stealing, holding the confounded Doortje in discourse 
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quite three minutes. In voin the cook protested she had 
taken nothing; that her master's property was sacred in 
her eyes, and ever had been ; th&t she never gave away 
even cold meats without an order, and that she could not 
imagine why she was to be talked to in this way. To give 
him his due, Mr. Worde/i performed his part to admiration, 
though it is true he had only an ignorant wench, who was 
awed by his profession, to manage. At length we heard a 
shrill whistle from the alley, the signal of success, when 
Mr. Worden wished Doortje a solemn good-night, and 
walked away with all the dignity of a priest. In a minute 
or two we were in the TOuse again, and were met by Guert 
with cordial shakes of the hand, thanks for our acceptable 
service, and a summons to supper. It appears that Door-je 
had actually dished-up everything, all. the articles standing 
before a hot fire wailing only for the clock to strike nine to 
be served. In this state, then, the only change the supper 
had to undergo, was to bring it a short distance through the 
alley and to place it on our table, instead of that for which 
it was so lately intended. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the changes had 
been made, it would not have beerr very easy for a stran- 
ger to detect any striking irregularity in our feast. It is 
true, there; were two sets of dishes on the table, or rather 
dishes of two different sets ; but the ducks, game, &c., were 
not only properly cooked, but were warm and good. To 
work everylwdy went, therefore, with an appetite, and for 
^ye minutes little was heard beyond the clatter of knives 
and forks. Then came the drinkirtg of healths, and finally 
the toasts, and the songs, and the stories. 

Guert sang capitally, in a fine, clear, sweet, manly voice, 
and he gave us several airs with words both in English and 
in DutcK. He had just finished one of these songs, and the 
clapping of hands was still loud and warm, wheij the young 
man called on Mr. Worden for a lady, or a sen'fjment. 

" Come, Dominie," he called out, for by this time the 
least had produced its familiarity — " Come, Dominie, you 
have acquitted yourself so well as a lecturer, that we are 
all dying to hear you preach." * ' 

" A lady do you say, sir ?" asked the pai-son, who was as 
merry as any of us. 
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• A laty— a laty" — ^shouted sLx or seven at once, " The 
Tominie's laty — the Tominie's laty." 

" Well, gentlemen, since you will have it so, you shall 
have one. You must not complain if she prove a little 
venerable, — but I give you * iVIother Church.' " 

This produced a senseless laugh, as such things usually 
do, and then followed my turn. Mr. Van Brunt very 
formally called on me for a lady. After pausing a moment 
I said, as I flatter myself, with spirit — 

" Gentlemen, I will gi^ you another almost as heavenly 
—Miss Anneke Mordaunt !" 

" Miss Anneke Mordaunt !" was echoed round the table, 
and I soon discovered that Anneke was a general favourite, 
and a very common toast already at Albany. 

" I shall now ask Mr. Guert Ten Eyck for his lady," I 
said, as soon as silence was restored^ there being very little 
pause between the cups that night. 

This appeal changed the whole character of the expres- 
sion of Guert's face. It became grave in an instant, as if 
the recollection of her whose name he was about to utter 
produced a pause' in his almost fierce mirth. He coloured, 
then raised his eyes and looked sternly round as if to chal- 
lenge denial, and gave — 

*« Miss Mary Wallace." 

" Ay, Guert, we are used to that name, now," said Van 
Brunt, a little drily. ** This is the tenth time I have heard 
it from you within two months." 

•* You will be likely to J^ear it twenty more, sir ; for I shall 
give Mary Wallace, and nobody but Mary Wallace, while 
the lady remains Mary Wallace. How, now, Mr. Constable ! 
What may be the reason we have the honour of a visit 
from you at this time of night."* 

* In this whole affair of the supper, the reader will find incidents 
that bear a striking resemblance to certain local characteristics 
pourtrayed by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, in her memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Lady; thus corroborating the fidelity of the pictures of our 
ancient manners, as 'given by that respectable writer, by the unques- 

■ tioued authority of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage. — Editor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



« Masters, it is proved already 
That yoa are little better than false knaves $ 
And it will go near to be thought so, shortly." ' 

Dogberry, 

The sudden appearauce of t|^ city constable, a func- 
tionary whose person was not unknown to most of the 
company, brought every man at table to his feet, the Rev. 
Mr. Worden, Dirck and myself, included. For my own 
part, I saw no particular reason for alarm, though it at 
once struck me that this visit might have some connection 
with the demolished supper, since the law does not, in all 
cases, suffer a nian to reclaim even his own, by trick or 
violence. As for the constable himself, a short, compact, 
snub-nosed, Dutch-built person, who spoke English as if it 
disagreed with his bile, he was the coolest of the whole 
party. 

** Veil, Mr, Guert," he said, with a sort of good-natured 
growl of authority, " here I moost coome ag'in ! Mr. Mayor 
woult be happy to see you, and ter Tominie, dat ist of your 
party ; and ter gentleman dat acted as clerk, ven he lee- 
tured old Doortje, Mr, Mayor's cook." 

Mr. Mayor's cook ! Here, then, a secret was out, with a 
vengeance ! Guert had not reclaimed his own lost supper, 
which, having passed into the hands of the Philistines, was 
hopelessly gone ; but he had actually stolen and eaten the 
supper prepared for the Mayor of Albany, — Peter Cuyler, 
a man of note, and standing, in all respopts ; a functionary 
. who had held his office from time immemorial ; — the lamp 
vras the symbol of authority, and not the sign of an inn, or 
an eating-house; — the supper, moreover, was never prepared 
for one man, or one family, but had certainly been got up 
for th^ honourable treatn^ent of a goodly company ;— * fif. 
teen stout men had mainly appeased their appetites on it ; 
and the fragments were that moment under discussion 
among half-a-dozen large-mouthed, shining negro faces, in 
the kitchei»! Under circumstances like these, I looked in* 
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quiringly at the Rev. Mr. Worden — and the Rev. Mr. Wor- 
den looked inquiringly at me. There was no apparent 
remedy, however ; but, a(\cr a brief consultation with Guert, 
we, the summoned parties, took our hats and followed Dog- 
berry to the residence of Mr. Mayor. 

" You are not to be uneasy, gentlemen, at this Itttle inter- 
ruption of our amusements,'' said Guert, dropping in be* 
tween Mr. Worden and myself, as we proceeded on our 
way, " these things happening very often among us. You 
are innocent, you know^ under all circumstances, since you 
supposed that the supper was our own — brought back by 
direct means, instead of having recourse to the shabby de- 
lays of the law." 

"And wliose supper may this have been, sir, that we 
have just eaten ?" demanded Mr. Worden. 

" Why, there can be no harm, now, in telling you the 
trut'. Dominie ; and I will own, therefore, it belonged in law 
to Mr. Mayor Cuyler. Thertf is no great danger, however, 
as you will see, when I come to explain matters. You 
must know that the Mayor's wife was ar Schuyler, and my 
mother has some of that blood in her veins, and we count 
cousins as far as we can see, in Albany. It is just supping 
with one's relations, a little out of the common way, as you 
will perceive, gentlemen." 

" Have you dealt fairly with Mr. Littlepage and myself, 
sir, in this affair t" Mr. Worden asked, a fittle sternly. " I 
might, with great propriety, lecture to a cook, on the eighth 
commandment, when that cook was a partv to robbing you 
of your supper; but how shall I answer to His Honour, Mr. 
Mayor, on the charge which will now be brought against 
me T It is not for myself, Mr. Guert, that I feel so much 
oonccrn, as for the credit and reputation of my sacred office, 
and that, too, among your disciples of the schools of 
Leyden!" 

" Leave it all to me, my dear Dominie — leave it all to 
me," answered Guert, Well disposed to sacrifice himself, 
rather than permit a friend to suffer. " I am used to these 
little matters, and will take care of you.** 

" I vill answer for t'at," put in the constable, looking over 
his shoulder. " No young fly-away in Allponny hast more 
knowletge in t'ese matters fan Mr« Guert, hem. If any 
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potty can draw his heat out of the yoke, JWr. Guert can. 
Yaas — yaas — he* know all apout t'ese little matters, sure 
enough." 

This was encouraging, of a certainty I Our associate 
was so well known for his tricks and frolics, that even the 
constable who took him calculated largely on his address in 
getting out of scrapes ! I did not apprehend that any of us 
were about to be tried and convicted of a downright robberj^ ; 
kfor I knew how far the Dutch carried their jokes of this 
nature, and how tolerant the seniors were to their juniors ; 
and esi^ecially how much all nien are disposed to regard any 
exploit of the sort of that in which we had been engaged, 
when it has been managed adroitly, and in a way to excite 
a laugh. Still, it was no joke to rob a Mayor of his supper, 
these functionaries usually passing to their offices through 
the probationary grade of Alderman.* Guert was not free 
from uneasiness, as was apparent by a question he put to the 
officer, on the steps of Mr. Cuyler^s house, and under the 
very light of the official lamp. 

" How is the oid gentleman, this evening, Hans ?" the 
principal asked, with some little concern in his manner. " I 
hope he and his company have supped 7" 

" Veil, t'at is more t'an I can telt you, Mr. Guert. He 
look't more as like himself, when he hat the horse t'ieves 
from New Englant taken up„. t'an he hast for many a tay. 
'Twas most too pat, Mr. Guert, to run away wit' the Mayor's 
<ncn supper 1 I coult have tolt you who hast your own (ucks 
and venison," 

" I wish yoff had, Hans, with ail my heart; but we were 
, hard pushed, and had a strange Dominie to feed. You know 
a body must provide well for company." 
. _p_ 

* The American Mayor is usually a different person from the Engr. 
lish Mayor. Until within the last five-and-twenty or thirty yeara, 
the Mayor of New York was invariably a man of social and political 
importance, belongriu^ strictly to tiie higher class of society. The 
same was true of the Mayor of Albany. At the present time, the 
rule has been so far enlarged, as to admit a selection from all of the 
more reputable classes, without any rigid adherence to the highest 
The elective principle has produced the change. During the writer's 
boyhood, Philip Van Rensselaer, the brother of the late Patroon, was 
ao long Mayor of Albany, as to.be universally known by the milniqtut 
of ••Theaferor."— Editoe. ' . 
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<^ Taas, yaas ; I underi^nts it, and knows how you moost 
have peen nonplush't to do sich a t'ing^; put it was fito-o*«f 
too pat. Veil, we are all young, afore we live to be olt — 
t'at efiery potty knows." ' ^ 

By this time the door was open, and we entered. Mr. 
Mayor had issued orders we should all be shown into the 
parlour, where I rather think, from what subsequently passed, 
he intended to cut up Guert a little more than common, by 
exposing him before th*eyes of a particular person. At all 
events, the reader can judge of my horror, at finding-that 
the party whose supper I had just helped to demolish, con- 
sisted, in addition to three or four sons and daughters of the 
house, of Herman Mordaunt, Mary Wallace, and Anneke ! 
Of course, everybody knew what had been done ; but, until 
we entered the room, Mr. Mayor alone knew who had done 
it. Of Mr. Worden and myself even, he knew no more 
than he had learned from Dootje's account of the matter; 
and the cook, quite naturally, had represented us as rogues 
feigning our divinity. 

Guert was a thoroughly manly fellow, and he did us the 
justice to enter the parlour first. Poor fellow ! I can feel 
for him, even at this distance of time, when his eye first fell 
on Mary Wallace's pallid and distressed countenance. It 
could scarcely be less than I felt myself, when I first beheld 
Anneke's flushed features, and the look of offended propriety 
that I fancied to be sparkling in her estranged eye. 

Mr. Mayor evidently regarded Mr. Worden with surprise, 
as indeed he did me ; for, instead of strangers, he probably 
expected to meet two of those delinquents whose faces were 
familiar to him, by divers similar jocular depredations, com- 
mitted within the limits of his jurisdiction. Then the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Worden was a real Dominie, could not 
be questioned by those who saw him standing, as he did, 
face to face, with all the usual signs of his sacred office in 
his dress and air." . 

" I believe there must be some mistake here, constable I" 
exclaimed Mr. Mayor. " Why have you brought these two 
strange gentlemen along with Guert Ten Eyck ?" 

" My orters, Mr. IViayor, wast to pring Dootje's * rapscallion 
Tominie,' and his * rapscallion frient ;' and t'at is one, and 
t'is rst t'ot'er." 

Vol. I.— 17 
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«*Tbi9 geotlemaQ ha8 the appearance of being a real 
clergyman, and that too, of the church of England." 

" Yaas, Mr. Mayor, t'at is yoost so. He wilt preach 
fifleen minut|M tvit'out stopping, if you wilt give him a plack 
gownt ; and pray an hour in a white shirt.*'* 

" Will you do me the favour, Guert Ten Eyck, to let one 
have the names of the strangers I have the pleasure to re* 
ceive," said the mayor, a little authoritatively. 

" Certainly, Mr. Mayor 5 certainly^i and with very great 
pleasure. I should have done this at once, had we been 
ushered into your house by any one but the city constable. 
Whenever I accompany that gentleman anywhere, I always 
wait to ascertain my welcome." 

Guert laughed with some heart at this allusion to his own 
known delinquencies, while Mr. Cuyler only smiled. I 
could see, notwithstanding the severe measures to which he 
had resorted in this particular case, that the last was not 
unfriendly to the first, and that our friend Guert had not 
fallen literally among robbers, in being brought to the place 
where we were. 

*' This reverend dominie," continued Guert, as soon as 
he had had his laugh, and' bad ventured to cast a short, in« 
quiring glance at Mary Wallace, " is a gentleman from 
England, Mr. Mayor, who is to preach in St. Peter's the ^ 
day after to-morrow, by special invitation from the chaplain ; 
when, I make no doubt, we shall all be much edified ; Miss 
Mary Wallace among the rest, if she will do him the honour 
to attend the service-^good, and angelic, fm^forgvoing^ as 
I know she is by nature." 

This speech caused all eyes to turn on the young lady, 
whose face crimsoned, though she made no reply. I now 
felt satisfied that Guert's manly, frank, avowed, and sincere 
admiration had touched the heart of Mary Wallace, while 

• This opinion of the constable's must refer to the notion common 
amongst the non-Episcopal sects, that the value of spiritual provender 
was to be measured by the quantity. Preaching, however, might be 
overdone in. the Dutch Reformed Churches ; for, quite within my re. 
collection, a hal&hour glass stood on the pulpit of .the Dutch edifice 
named^in the text, to regulate the dominie'%wind. It was said it 
might be turned (mce with impunity ; but wo betide him who should 
so far trespass on his people's patience as to presume to turn it twice. 
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her reason condemned that which her natural tenderness 
encouraged ; and the struggle in her mind was then, and 
long ader, a subject of curious study with me. As for 
Axineke, I thought she resented this somewhat indiscreet, not 
to say indelicate though indirect avowal of his feelings to- 
wards his mistress ; and that she looked on Guert with even 
more coldness than she had previously done. Neither of 
the ladies, however, said anything. During this dumb-show, 
Mr. Cuyler had leisure to recover from the surprise of dis- 
covering that one of his prisoners was really a clergyman, 
and to inquire who the other might be. 

** That gentleman, then, is in fact a clergyman !" he 
answered. " You have forgotten to name the other, Guert." 

"This is Mr. Corny Littlepage, Mr. Mayor — the only 
son of Major Littlepage, of Satanstoe, Westchester." 

The Mayor looked a little puzzled, and I believe felt some- 
what embarrassed as to the manner in which he ought to 
proceed. The incursion of Guert upon his premises much 
exceeded in boldness, anything of the kind that had ever 
before occurred in Albany. It was common enough for 
young men of his stamp to carry off poultry, pigs, dec, 
and feast on 'the spoils ; and cases had occurred, as I after- 
wards learned, in which rival parties of the?e depredators 
preyed on each other — the same materials for a supper 
having been known to change Jiands two- or three times 
before they were consumed — but no ope had ever presumed, 
previously to this evening, to make an inroad even on Mr. 
Mayor's hencoop, much less to molest the domains of his 
cook. In the first impulse of his "anger, Mr. Cuyler had 
' sent for the constable ; and Guert's club, with its place of 
meeting being well known, that functionary having had 
many occasions to visit it, the latter proceeded thither forth- 
with. It is probable, however, a little reflection satisfied the 
mayor that a frolic could not well be treated as a larceny ; and 
that Guert had some of his own wife's blood in his veins. 
When he came to find that two respectable strangers were 
implicated in the affair, one of whom was actually a clergy- 
man, this charitable feeling was strengthened, and he changed 
fais course of proceedtng. 

" You can return home, Hans," said Mr. Mayor, very 
sensibly mollified in his manner. " Should there be occa- 
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sion for your further services, I will send for you. Now, 
gentlemen," as soon as the door closed on the constable, " I 
will satisfy you that old Peter Cuyler can cover a table, and 
feed his friends, even though Guert Ten Eyck be so near a 
neighbour. Miss Wallace, will vou allow me the honour to 
lead you to the table? Mr. Worden will see Mrs. Cuyler, 
in safety, to the same place." 

On this hint, the missionary stepped forward with ala- 
crity, and led Mrs. Mayoress after Mary Wallace, with the 
utmost courtesy. Guert did the same to one of the young 
ladies of the house ; Anneke was led in by one of the young 
men ; and I took the remaining young lady, who, I pre- 
sumed, was also one of the family. It was very apparent 
we were respited ; and all of us thought it wisest to appear 
as much at our ease as possible, in order not to balk the 
humour of the principal magistrate of the ancient town of 
Albany. 

To do Mr. Mayor justice, the lost time had been so well 
improved by Doortje, that, on looking around the table, I 
thought the supper to which we were thus strangely invited, 
was, of the two, the best I had seen that evening. Iiuckily, 
game was plenty; and, by means of quails, partridges, 
oysters, venison patties, and other dishes of that sort, the 
cook had managed to send up quite as good a supper, at tea 
o'clock, as she had previously prepared for nine. 

I will not pretend that I felt quite at my ease, as I took 
my seat at the table, for the second time that night. All the 
younger members of the -party looked exceedingly grave, as 
if they could very well dispense with our company ; the o4d 
people alone appearing to enter into the scene with any 
spirit Anneke did not even look at me, after the first 
astounded look given on my entrance ; nor did Mary Wal- 
lace once cast her eyes towards Guert, when we reached 
the supper-room. Mr. Mayor, notwithstanding, had deter- 
mined to laugh off the affair ; and he and Mr. Worden soon 
became excellent friends, and began to converse freely and 
naturally. 

" Come, cousin Guert," cried Mr. Mayor, after two or 
three glasses of Madeira had still further warmed his heart, 
" fill, and pledge me — unless you prefer to give a lady. If 
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the last, everybody will drink to her, with hearty good>wUU 
You eat nothing, and must drink the more." 

"Ah 1 Mr. Mayor, I have toasted one lady, to-night, and 
cannot toast another." 

" Not present company excepted, my t)oy ?" 

" No, sir, not even with that license. I pledge you, with 
all my heart, and thank you, with all my heart, for this gene* 
rous treatment, after my own foolish frolic ; — but, you know 
how it is, Mr. Mayor, with us Albany youths, when our 
pride is up, and a supper must be had — " 

" Not I, Guert ; I know nothing about it ; but should very 
well like to learn. How came you, in the first place, to 
take such a fancy to my cook's supper ? Did you imagine 
it better than Van Brunt's cook could give you ?" 

" The supper of Arent Van Brunt's cook has disappeared 
— gone on the hill, I fancy, among the red-coats ; and, to 
own the truth, Mr. Mayor, it was yours, or nothing. I had 
invited these gentlemen to pass the evening with us. One 
of our blacks happened to mention what was going on here, 
and hospitality led us all astray. It was nothing more, I do 
assure you, Mr. Mayor." 

"And so your hospitable feelings made your guests work 
f«r their supper, by sending them to preach to old Doortje, 
while you were dishing up my ducks and game ]" 

" Your pardon, Mr. Mayor ; Doortje had dished-up, before 
she went to lecture. Your cook is too well trained to neg- 
lect her duty, even to hear a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Wor- 
sen J But, these gentlemen were quite as much deceived as 
the old woman ; for, they supposed we were after our own 
lost goods, and did not know that you dwelt here ; and were 
as much my dupes as old Doortje herself. Truth obliges me 
to own this much, in their justification." 

There was a general clearing up of countenances, at 
this frank avowal; and I saw that Anneke, herself, turned 
her looks inquiringly upon the speaker, and suflered a smile 
to relieve the extreme gravity of her sweet countenance. 
From that moment, a very sensible change came over the 
feelings and deportment of the younger part of the company, 
and the conversation became easier and more natural. It 
was certainly much in our favour to have it known, we had 
not officiously and boyishly joined in a gratuitous attempt 
17* 
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to rob and insult this particular and unoffending family, but 
that Mr. Worden a'nd I supposed we were simply aiding in 
getting back those things which properly belonged to our 
hosts, and getting them back, too, in a manner of which the 
party we supposed we were acting against, would certainly 
have no right to complain, inasmuch as they had set the 
example. Guert was encouraged to go on further with his 
explanations; which he did, in his own honest, candid 
manner, exculpating us, in effect, from everything but being 
a little too much disposed to waggery, for a minister of the 
church, and his pupil, who had just commenced his travels. 

Anneke's face brightened up, more and more, as the ex- 
planations proceeded ; and, soon after they were exided, she 
turned to me in a very gracious manner, and inquired after 
my mother. As I sat directly opposite to her, and the table 
was narrow, we could converse without attracting much at- 
tention to ourselves ; Mr. Mayor and his other guests keep- 
ing up a round of reasonably noisy jokes, on the events of 
the evening, nearer the foot of the table. 

' " You find some customs in Albany, Mr. Littlepage, that 
are not known 'to us, in New York,"'Anneke observed, 
after a few preliminary remarks had opened the way to fur- 
ther communication. 

" I scarce know. Miss Anneke, whether you allude to 
what has occurred this evening, or to what occurred this 
afternoon ?" 

" To both, I believe," answere<f Anneke, smiling, though 
she coloured, as I thought, with a species of feminine vexa- 
tion ; '* for, certainly, one is no more a custom with us than 
the other." 

" I have been most unfortunate, Miss Mordaunt, in the 
exhibitions I have made of myself in the course of the few 
hours I have passed in this, to me, strange place. I am 
afraid you regard me as little more than an overgrown boy, 
who has been permitted by his parents to leave home sooner 
than he ought." 

" This is your construction, and not mine, Mr. Little- 
page. I suppose you know — but, we will talk of this in the 
other room, or at some other time." 

I took the hint, and said no more on the subject while at 
table. Mr. Mayor, I suppose in consideration of our having 
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gone through the exactions of one feast already that eiren- 
ing, permited us to leave the supper-room much earlier than 
commoo, and the hour being late, the whole party broke up 
immediately afterwards. Before we- separated, however, 
Herman Mordaunt approached me, in a friendly, free way, 
and invited me to come to his house at eight next morning 
to breakfast, requesting the pleasure of Dirck's company at 
the same time; the invitation to the latter going through 
me. It is scarcely necessary to say how gladly I accepted, 
and how much I was relieved by this ternpination of an ad- 
venture that, at one moment, menaced me with deep dis- 
grace. Had Mr. Mayor seen fit to pursue the affair of the 
abstraction of his first supper in a serious vein, although 
the legal consequences could not probably have amounted 
to anything very grave, they might prove very ridiculous ; 
and I have no doubt they would have brought about a very 
abrupt termination of my visit to the north. As it was, my 
mind was vastly relieved, as I believe was the case also 
with that of the Rev. Mr. Worden. 

" Corny," said that gentleman, after we had wished Guert 
good- night, and were well on our way to the inn again, 
^* this second supper has helped surprisingly to digest the 
first, I doubt if our new acx^uaintance, here, will be likely 
to turn out very profitable to us." 

" Yet, sir, you appeared to take to him exceedingly, and 
I had thought you excellent friends." 

" I like the fellow weirenough too ; for he is hearty, and 
frank, and good-natured ; but there was some little policy in 
keeping on good terms with him. I 'm afraid. Corny, I did 
not altogether consult the dignity of my holy office, this 
morning, on the ice! It is exceedingly unbecoming in a 
clergyman, to be seen running in a public place like a school- 
boy, or a youngster contending in a match. I thought, 
moreover, I overheard one of those young Dutchmen call 
me the 'Loping Dominie;' and so, taking altogether, it 
struck me it would be wisest to keep on good terms with this 
Guert Ten Eyck." 

" I see your policy, sir, and it does not become me to deny 
it. As for myself, I confess I like Guert surprisingly, and 
shall not give him up easily; though he has already got me 
into two serious scrapes in the short time we have been ac- 
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quainted. He is a hearty, good-natured, tboughtleas youog 
fellow ; who, Dutchman-like, when he does make an attempt 
to enjoy life, does it with all his heart." 

1 then related the. affair of the hand-sled to Mr. Worden, 
who gave me some of that sort of consolation, of which a 

' man receives a great deal, as he elbows his way through 
this busy, selfish world. 

" Well, Corny," said my old master, " I am not certain 
you did not look more like a fool, as you rolled over from 
that sled, than I looked while ' loping' from our friends in 
the sleigh 1" 

We both laughed as we entered the tavern ; I, to conceal 
the vexation 1 really felt, and Mr. Worden, as I presume^ 
because he was flattered with the belief that I must have 
appeared quite as ridiculous as himself. ' 

Next morning I proceeded to Herman Mordaunt's resi- 
dence at the earliest hour t)ie rules of society would allow. 
I found the family established in one of those Dutch edifices, 
of which Albany was mainly composed, and which stood a 

. little removed from the street — having a^tiny yard in front, 
with the stoop in the gable, and that gable towards the yard. 
The battlement- walls of this house diminished towards the 
high apex of a very steep roof by steps, as we are all so 
much accustomed to see, and the whole was surmounted by 
an iron weathercock, that was perched on a rod of some 
elevation. It was Q,lways a matter of importance with the 
Dutch to know which way the ^ind blew ; nor did it com- 
port with their habits of minute accuracy, to trust to the 
usual indications of the feeling on the skin, the bending of 
branches, the flying of clouds, or the driving of smoke ; but 
they must and would have the certainty of a machine, that 
was constructed expressly to let them know the fact. Smoke 
might err, but a weathercock would not I 

No onQ was in the little parlour into which I was shown 
by the servant who admitted me to the house, and in whom 
I recognised Herman Mordaunt's principal male attendant^ 
of the household in New York. How pleasantly did that 
little room appear to me, in the minute or two that I was 
lefl in it alone. There lay the very shawl that Anneke had 
on, the day I met her in the Pinkster Field; and a pair of 
gloves that it seemed to me no other hands but hers were 
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small encNjgh to wear, had been thrown on the shawl, care* 
lessly, as one casts aside a thing of that sort, in a hurry'. 
A dozen other articles were put here and there, that denoted ^ 
the habits and presence of females of refinement. But the 
glaves most attracted my attention, and I must needs rise 
and examine them. It is true, these gloves might belong to 
Mary Wallace, for she, too, had a pretty little hand, but I 
fancied they belonged to.Anneke. Under this impression, 
1 raised them to my lips, and was actually pressing them 
there,- with a good deal of romantic feeling, when a light 
footstep in the room told me T was not alone. Dropping the 
gloves, I turned and beheld Anneke herself. She was re» 
garding,me with an expression of countenance I did not then 
know how to interpret, and which I now hardly know how 
to describe. In the first place, her charming countenance 
was suffused with blushes, while her eyes were filled with an 
expression of softened interest, that caused my heart to beat 
so violently, that I did not know but it would escape by the 
channel of the throat. How near I was to declaring all I 
felt, at that moment ; of throwing myself at the feet of the 
dear, dear creature, and of avowing how much and engross* 
ingly she had filled both my waking and sleeping thoughts 
during the last year, and of beseeching her to bless the re- 
mainder of my days, by becoming my wife I Nothing pre* 
vented this sally, but the remark which Anneke made, 
the instant she had gracefully curtsied, in return to my 
confused and awkward bow, and which happened to be this : 

" What do you find so rhuch to admire in Miss Wallace's 
^oves ?" asked the wilful girl, biting her lip, as I fancied, 
to suppress a smile, though her cheeks were still suflfused, 
and her eyes continued to give forth that indescribable ex- 
pression of bewitching softness. " It is a pair my father 
presented to her, and she wore them last evening *in com- 
pliment to him." . 

" I beg pardon. Miss Mordaunt — Miss Anneke — that is— v 
I beg pardon. Is there not a very delightful odour about 
those gloves — that is, I was thinking so, and was endea- 
vouring to ascertain what it might be by the scent." 

" It must be the lavender with which we young ladies are 
so coquettish as to sprinkle our gloves and handkerchiefs — 
or it may be musk. Mary is rather fond of musk, though 
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I prefer lavender^ But what an evening we had, Mr. Lit- 
tlepage ! and what an introduction you have had to Albany ! 
and most of all, what* a master of ceremonies !" 

" Do you then dielike Guert Ten Eyck as an acquaint- 
ance, Miss Anneke ?" 

"Far from it. It is quite impossible to dislike Guert ; 
he is so manly ; so ready to admit his own weaknesses ; so 
sincere in all he does and says ; so good natured ; and, in 
short, so much that, were one his sister, she might wish him 
to be, and yet so much that a sister must regret." 

" I thought last evening that all the ladies felt an interest 
in him, notwithstanding the numberless wild and ill-judged 
things he does. Is he not a favourite with Miss Wallace?'* 

The quick, sensitive glance .that Anneke gave me, said 
plainly enough that my question was indiscreet, and it was no 
sooner put than it was regretted. A shado\^ passed athwart 
the sweet face of my companion, and a moment of deep, 
and, as I fancied, of painful thought succeeded. Then a 
light broke over all, a smile illumined her features, after 
which a light girlish laugh came to show how active were 
the agents within, and how strong was the native tendency 
to happiness and humour. 

" After all. Corny Littlepage," said Anneke, turning her 
face towards me with an indescribable character of fun and 
feeling so blended in it, as fairly to puzzle me, " you must 
admit that your exploit in the hand-sled was sufficiently 
ridiculous to last a young man for some time !" 

"I confess it all, Anneke, and shall have a care how I 
turn boy again in a strange place. I am rejoiced to find, 
however, that you look upon the foolish affair of the slide 
as more grave than that of the supper, which I was fearful 
might involve me in serious disgrace." 

" Neither is very serious, Mr. Littlepage, though the last 
might hftve proved awkward, had not the Mayor known the 
Urays of the young men of the town. They say, however, 
that nothing so bold has ever before been attempted in that 
way, in Albany, great as are the liberties that are oflen 
taken with the neighbo'urs' hen-coops." 

And she laughed, and this time it was naturally,* and 
without the least restraint. 

" I hope you will not think it shabby in me, if I seem to 
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wish to throw all the blame on this harum-scarum Guert 
TeaEyck. He drew me into both aifairs, and into the last, 
in a great measure, innocently and ignorantly." 

*' So it is understood, and so it would be understood, the 
moment Guert Ten Eyck was found to be connected with 
the affair at all," 

" I may hope, then, to be forgiven, Anneke f ' I said, 
holding out a hand to invite her to accept it as a pledge of 
pardon. 

Anneke did not prudishly decline putting her own little 
hand in mine, though I got only the ends of two or three 
slender delicate fingers ; and her colour increased as she 
bestowed this grace. 

** You must ask forgiveness, Corny,'* she answered, — 1 
believe she now used this familiar name simply to show 
4|Dw completely she had forgotten the little spleen she had 
certainly felt at my untoward exhibition in the street. — 
" You must ask forgiveness of those who possess the right 
to pardon. If Corny Littlepage chooses to slide down hill, 
like a' boy, what right has Anneke Mordaunt to say him 
nay?" 

" Every right in the world — the right of friendship — the 
right of a superior mind, of superior manners — the right 
that my " 

" Hush ! — that is Mr. Bulstrode's footstep in the passage, 
and he will not understand this discussion on the subject of 
my manifold rights. It takes him some time, however, to 
throw aside his overcoats, and furs, and' sword ; and I will 
just tell you that Guert Ten Eyck is a dangerous master of 
ceremonies for Corny Littlepage." 

" Yet, he has sense enough, feeling enough, heart enough 
to admire and teve Mary Wallace." 

" Has he told you this, so soon ! But, I need not ask, as 
he tells his love lo every one who will listen." 

" And to Miss Wallace herself, I trust,"' among the num- 
ber. The man who loves, and loves truly, should not long . 
permit its object to remain in any doubt of his feelings and 
intentions. It has evel* appeared to me, Miss Jlordaunt, as 
a most base and dastardly feeling in a man to wish to be 
certain of a woman's returning his love, before he has the 
manline.<^ to let his mistress understand his wishes. How 
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is a sensitive female to know wlien she is safe in yielding 
her afiections, without this frankness on the part of her 
suitor? I'll answer for it that Guert Ten Eyck has dealt 
thus honestly and frankly with Mary Wallace." 

" That is a merit which cannot be denied him," answered 
Anneke, in a low, thoughtful tone of voice. " Mary has 
heard this from his own mouth, again and again. Even 
my presence has been no obstacle to his declarations, for 
three times have I heard him beg Mary to consider him as 
a suitor for her hand, and entreat her not to decide on his 
offer until he has had a longer opportunity to win her 
esteem." 

" And this you will admit, Miss Mordaunt, is to his credit ; 
is manly, and like himself 1" 

"It is certainly frank and honourable, Mr. Littlepage, 
since it enables Miss Wallace to understand the object of 
his attentions, and leaves nothing to doubt, or uncertaint}^ 

" I am glad you approve of such fair and frank proceed- 
ings ; — though but a moment remains to say what I wish, 
it will suffice to add, that the course Guert Ten Eyck has 
taken towards Mary Wallace, Cornelius Littlepage would 
wish to pursue towards Anneke Mordaunt." 

Anneke started, turned pale; then showed cheeks that 
were suffused with blushes, and looked at me with timid 
surprise. She made no answer ; though that earnest, yet 
timid gaze,Jong remained, and for that matter, still remains, 
vividly impressed upon my recollection. It seemed to ex- 
press astonishment, startled sensibility, feminine bashfuU 
uess, and maiden coyness ; but it did not appear to me that 
it expressed displeasure. There was no time, however, to 
ask for explanations, since the voices of Herman Mordaunt 
and Bulstrode were now heard at the very door, and, at the 
next instant, both entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** My beautiful ! my beautiful ! that standest meekly by, 
With thy proudly arch'd and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye — 

Thus, thus I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains : 
Away ! who overtakes me now, shall claim thee for his pains." 

The Arab to Ma SUeed. 

BtJLSTRODE seemed happy to meet me, complaining that 
I had quite forgotten the satisfaction with which ail New 
York, agreeably to his account of the matter, had received 
me the past spring. Of course, I thanked him for his civi- 
lity; and. we soon became as good friends as formerly. In 
a minute or two, Mary Wallace joined us, and we all re- 
paired to the breakfast-iable, where we were soon joined by 
Dirck, who had been detained by some affairs of his own. 

Herman Mordaunt and Bulstrode had the conversation 
principally to themselves for the first few minutes. Mary 
Wallace was habitually silent; but Anneke, without being 
loquacious, was sufficiently disposed to converse. This 
morning, however, she said little beyond what the civilities 
of the table required from the mistress of the house, and 
thai httle in as few words as possible. Once or twice I 
could not help remarking that her hand remained on the 
handle of a richly-chased tea-pot, after that hand bad per- 
formed its office ; and that her sweet, deep blue eye was 
fixed on vacancy, or on some object before her with a va- 
cant regard, in the manner of one that thought intensely. 
Each time as she recovered from these little reveries, a 
slight flush appeared on her face, and she seemed anxious 
to conceal the involuntary abstraction. Thfs absence of 
mind continued until Bulstrode, who had been talking with 
our host on the subject of the movements of the army,- sud- 
denly directed his discourse to me. 

" I hope we owe this visit to Albany," he said, " to an 
Intention on your part, Mr. Littlepage, to make ohe among 
us in the next campaign. I hear of ipany gentlemen of the 
colonies who intend to accomp^uiy us in our march to 
Quebec." 

Vol. I. — 18 
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** That is somewhat farther than I had thought of going, 
Mr. Bulstrode," was my answer, "inasmuch as I have 
never supposed the king's forces contemplated quite so dis- 
tant a march. It is. the intention of Mr. Pollock and mj* 
self to get permission to attach ourselves to some regiment, 
and to go forward as far as Ticonderoga, at least ; for we 
do not like the idea of the French holding a post like that, 
so far within the limits of our own province.", 

" Bravely said, sir; and I trust I shall be permitted to be 
of some assistance when the time comes to settle details. 
Our mess would always be happy to see you ; and you 
know that I am at its head, since the Lt. Colonel has left 
us." 

I returned my thanks, and the discourse took another 
direction. 

" I met Harris, as I was walking hither this morning," 
Bulstrode continued, " and he gave me, in his confused Irish 
way — for I insist he is Irish, although he was born in Lon- 
don — but he gave me a somewhat queer account of a supper 
he was at last night, which he said, had been borne off by a 
foraging party of young Albanians, and brought into the bar- 
racks, as a treat to some of our gentlemen. This was bad 
enough, though they tell me a Dutchman always pardons 
such a frolic; but Harris makes the matter much worse, 
by adding that the supperless party indemnified itself by- 
making an attack on the kitchen of Mr. Mayor, and carry- 
ing off his ducks and partridges, in a: way to leave him 
without even a potatoe !" 

« I felt that my face was as red as scaulet, and I fancied 
everybody was looking at me, while Herman Mordaunt 
took on himself the office of making a reply. 

" The story does not lose in travelling, as a matter of 
course," answered our host, " though it is true in the main. 
We all supped with Mr. Cuyler last evening, and know that 
he had. much more than a potatoe on the table." 

"All!- What, the ladies?"' 

" Even to the ladies — and Mr. Littlepape in the bargain," 
returned Herman Mordaunt, casting a glance at me, and 
smiling. " Each and all of us will testify he not only had 
a plenty of supper, but that which was good." 

" I see by the general smile," cried Bulstrode, "that there 
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is a sorts entendu here, and shall insist on being admitted 
to the secret." 

Herman Mordaunt now told the whole story, not being 
particularly careful to conceal the more ludicrous parts, 
dwelling with some emphasis on the lecture Mr. Worden 
had delivered to Doortje, and appealing to me to know whe- 
ther I did not think it excellent. Bulstrode laughed, of 
course ; though I fancied both the young ladies wished no- 
thing had been said on the subject. Anneke even attempted, 
once or twice, to divert her father from certain comments 
that h^ made, in which he spoke rather lightly of such sort 
of amusements, in general. 

" That Guert Ten Eyck is a character !" exclaimed Bui- 
strode, " and one I am sometimes at a loss to comprehend./ 
A more manly- looking, fine, bold young fellow, I do nol 
know ; and he is oilen as manly and imposing in his opin- 
ions and judgments, as he is to the eye ; while, at times, he 
is almost childish in his tastes and propensities. How do 
you account for this. Miss Anneke ?" 

" Simply, that nature intended Guert Ten Eyck fbr better 
things than accident and education, or the want of educa- 
tion, have enabled him to become. Had Guert Ten Eyck 
been educated at Oxford, he would have been a v«ry different 
man from what he is. If a man has only the instruction 
of a boy, he will long remain a boy." 

I was surprised at the boldness and decision of this opinion, 
fbr it was not Anneke's practice to be so open in delivering 
her sentiments of others ; but, it was not long ere I disco- 
vered that she did not spare Guert, in the presence of her 
friend, from a deep conviction he was not worthy of the 
hold he was sensibly gaining on the feelings of Mary Wal- 
lace. Herman Mordaunt, as I fancied, favoured his daugh- 
ter's views in this behalf; and there was soon occasion to 
observe that poor Guert had no other ally, in that family, 
than the one his handsome, manly person, open disposition, 
and uncommon frankness had created in his mistress's own 
bosom. There was certainly a charfn in Guert's habitual 
manner of underrating himself, that inclined all who heard 
him to his side ; and, for myself, I will confess I early be- 
came his friend in all that matter, and so continued to the 
last. 
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Bulstrode and I lefl the house together, walking ann and 
arm to his quarters, leasving Dirck with the ladies. 

" This is a charming family,'' said my companion, as we 
lefl the door ; <* and I feel proud of being able to claim some 
affinity to it, though it is not so near as I trust it may one 
day become." 

I started, almost twitching my arm away from that of the 
Major's, turning half round, at the same instant, to look him 
in the face. Bulstrode smiled, but preserved his own self- 
possession, in the stoical manner cqmmon to men of fashion 
and e^sy manners, pursuing the discourse. 

" I see that my frankness has occasioned you some little 
surprise," he added ; " but the truth is the truth ; and I hold 
it to be unmanly for a gentleman who has made up his mind 
to become the suitor of a lady, to make any secret of his 
intentions; — is not that your own way of thinking, Mr. 
Littlepage?" 

" Certainly, as respects the lady ; and possibly, as respects 
her family ; but not as respects all the world." 

" I take your distinction, which may be a good one, in 
ordinary cases; though, in the instance of Anneke Mordaunt, 
it may be merciful to let wandering young men, like your- 
self, Corny^ comprehend the real state of the case. I very 
well understand your own particular relation to the family 
of the Mordaunts ; but others may approach it with different 
and more interested views." 

" Am I to understand, Mr. Bulstrode, that Miss Mordaunt 
i».your betrothed 7" 

" Oh ! by no means ; for she has not yet made qp her 
mind to accept me. You are to understand, however, that 
I have proposed to Herman Mordaunt, with my father's 
knowledge and approbation, and that the affair is in petto. 
You can judge for yourself of the probable termination, 
being a better judge, as a looker-on, than I, as a party in- 
terested, of Anneke's manner of viewing my suit." 

" You will remember I have not seen you together thes^ 
ten months, until this morning ; and I presume you do not 
wish me to suppose you have been waiting all that time for 
an answer." 

. " As I consider you an an^i de families Corny, there is 
no reason why there should not be a fair statement of thijags 
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laid before you, for that afTair of the Hod will ever render 
you half a Mordaunt, yourself. I had proposed to Anneke, 
when you first saw me, and got the usual lady-like answer 
that the dear creature was too young to think of contracting 
herself, which was certainly truer then than now ; that I 
had friends at home who ought to be consulted, that time 
must be given, or the answer would necessarily be * no^' 
and all the usual substance of such replies, in the prelimi- 
nary state of a negotiation." 

" And there the matter has stood ever since 1" 

** By no means, my dear fellow ; as far from that as pos- 
sible. I heard Herman Mordaunt, for he did most of the 
talking on that side, with the patience of a saint, observed 
how proper it all was, and stated my intention to lay every 
thing before my father, and then advance to the assault 
anew, reinforced by his consent, and authority to offer set- 
tlements." 

" All of which you got, by return of vessel, on writing 
home?" I added, unable to imagine how any man could 
hesitate aibout receiving Anneke Mordaunt for a daughter- 
in-law. 

" Why, not exactly by return of vessel, though Sii; Harry 
is much too well-bred to neglect answering a letter. I never 
knew him to do such a thing in his life ; no, not when I 
have pushed him a little closely on the subject of my allow- 
ance having been out before the quarter was up, as will 
sometimes happen at college, you know. Corny.* To tell 
you the truth, my dear boy, Sir Harry's consent did not 
come by return of vessel, though an answer did. It is a 
confounded distance across the Atlantic, and it takes time 
to argue a question, when the parties are *a thousand 
leagues asunder.' " 

"Argue ! — What argument could be required to convince 
Sir Harry Bulstrode of the propriety of your getting An- 
neke Mordaunt for a wife, if you could ?" 

" <iuite plain and sincere, upon my honour I— ^But, I love 
you for the simplicity of your character, Corny, and so 
shall view all* favourably. If I could / Well, we sJiall 
know at the end of the approaching campaign, when you 
and I come batk from our trip to Quebec." 
18* 
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" You have not answered my question, in the mean time, 
concerning Sir Harry Bulstrode." 

• " I beg Sir Harry's and your pardon. What argument 
could be required to convince my father? — Why, you have 
never been at home, Littiepage, and cannot easily under- 
stand, therefore, what the feeling is precisely in relation to 
the colonies — much dq}ends on that, you know." 

*' I trust the mother loves her children, as I am certain 
the children love their mother." 

" Yes, you are all loyal ; — I will say that for you, though 
Albany is not exactly Bath, or New York, Westminster. I 
suppose you know, Littlepage, that the church upon the 
hill, yonder, which is called St. Peter's, though a very good 
church, and a very respectable church, with a very reputa* 
ble congregation, is not exactly Westminster Abbey, or even 
St. James's?" 

" I believe I understand you, sii* ; and so Sir Harry preyed 
obstinate?" 

"As the devil ! — It took no less than three letters, the 
last of which was pretty.bold, to get him round, which I did 
at last, and his consent, in due form, has been handed in to 
Herman Mordaunt. I contended, with some advantages in 
the affair, or I never should have prevailed. But, you will 
see how it was. Sir Harry is gouty and asthmatic both, 
and no great things of a life, at the best, and every acre he 
has on earth is entailed, just making the whole thing a ques- 
tion of tkne." 

" All of which you communicated, of course, to Anneke 
and Herman Mordaunt?" 

" If I did I'll be hanged ! No, no ; Master Corny, I am 
not so green as that would imply. You provincials are as 
thin-skinned as raisons de Fontainbleau^ and are not to be 
touched so rudely. I do not believe Anneke would marry 
the Duke of Norfolk himself, if the family raised the least 
scruple about receiving her." 

" And would not Anneke be right, in acting undei; so re- 
spectable a feeling ?" 

" Why, you know she would only marry the duke, and 
not his mother, and aunts, and uncles. I cannot see the 
necessity of a young woman's making herself uncomforta- 
ble on that account. But, we have not come to that yet, 
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for I would wish you to understand, Littiepage, that I am 
not accepted. No, no \ justice to Anneke demands that I 
should say this much. She knows of Sir Harry's oonsenl| 
however, and that is a good deal in my favour, you must 
allow. I suppose her great objection will be to quilting her 
&ther, who has no other child, and on him it toiU bear a 
little hard ; and, then, it is likely she will say something about 
a change of country, for you Americans are all great stick- 
lers for living in your own region." 

** I do hot see how you can justly accuse us of that, since 
it is universally admitted among us that everything is bet- 
ter at home than it is in the colonies." 

"I really think. Corny," rejoined Bulstrode, smiling good- 
naturecly, " were you to pay the old island a visit, now, 
you yourself would confess that some things are." 

** I to visit I — I am at a loss to imagine why I am named 
as one disposed to deny it. Had it been Guert Ten Eyck, 
DOW, or even Dirck Pollock, one might imagine such a 
thing; but I, who come from English blood, and who have 
an English-born grandfather, at this moment, alive and well 
at Satanstoe, am not to be included among the disatlecced 
to England." 

Bulstrode pressed my arm, and his conversation took a 
more confidential air, as it proceeded. " I believe you are 
right. Corny," he said ; " the colony is loyal enough. Hea- 
ven knows; yet I find these Dutch look on us red-coats more 
coldly than the people of English blood, below. Should it 
bfe ascribed to the phlegm of their manners, or to some an- 
cient grudge connected with the conquest of their colony?" 

" Hardly the last, I should think, since the colony was 
traded away, under the final arrangement, in exchange for 
a possession the Dutch now hold in South America. There 
is nothing strange, however, in the descendants of the peo- 
ple of Holland preferring the Dutch to the English." 

** I assure you, Littiepage, the coldness with which we are 
regarded by the Albanians has been spoken of among us ; 
though most of the leading families treat us well, and aid us 
all they can. They should remember that we are here to 
fight their battles, and to prevent the French from overrun- 
ning them." 

«' To that they would probably answer that the French 
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would not m61est them, but for their quarrel with EnglaacL 
Here we must part, Mr. Bulstrode, as I have business to 
attend to. I will add one word, however, before we separate, 
and that is, that King George II. has not more loyal subjects 
in his dominions, than those who dwell in his American pro- 
vinces." 

Bulstrode smiled, nodded in assent, waved his hand, smd 
we parted. 

I had plenty of occupation for the remainder of that day. 
Yaap arrived with his * brigade of sleighs' about noon, and 
I went in search of Guert, in whose company I repaired 
once more to the office of the contractor. Jlorses, harness, 
sleighs, provisions and all were taken at high prices, and I 
was paid for the whole in Spanish gold ; joes and hp.lf-joes 
being quite as much in use among us in that day a^ the 
coin of the reafm. Spanish silver has always formed our 
smaller currency, such a thing as an English shilling, or a 
sixpence, being quite a stranger among us. Pieces of 
eight, or dollars, are our commonest coin, it is true, but we 
make good use of the half-joe in all heavy transactions. I 
have seen two or three Bank of England notes in my day, 
but they are of very rare occurrence in the colonies. There 
have been colony bills among us, but they are not favourites, 
most of our transactions being carried on by means of the 
Spanish gold and Spanish silver, that find their way up from 
the islands and the Spanish main. The war of which I am 
now writing, however, brought a great many guineas among 
us, most of the troops being paid in that species of coia ; 
but the contractors, in general, found it easier to conynand 
the half-joe than the guinea. Of the former, whin all our 
sales were made, Dirck and myself had, between us, no 
less than one hundred and eleven, or eight hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars in value. 

I foUnd Guert just as ready and just as friendly on this 
occasion, as he had been on the previous day. Not only 
were all. our effects disposed of, but all our negroes were 
hired to the army for the campaign, Yaap excepted. The 
boys went off with their teams towards the north that same 
afternoon, in high spirits, as ready for a frolic as^ any 
white youths in the colony. I permitted Yaap to ga <m 
with iis sjeigh, to be absent for a few days, but he was to 
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* Patent,' after the breaking up of the winter. 

It was late in the afternoon before everything was settled, 
when Guert invited me to take a turtt with him on the 
xiver in his own sleigh. By this time I had ascertained that 
my new friend was a young man of very handsome property, 
without father or mother, and that he lived iti as good style 
as was common for the simple habits of those around him. 
Our principal families in New York were somewhat remark- 
able for the abundance of their plate, table-linen, and other 
household effects of the latter character, while here and 
there one was to be found that possessed some good pictures. 
The latter, I have reason to think, however, were rare, 
though, occasionally the work of a master did find its way 
to America, particularly from Holland and Flanders. Guert 
kept bachelor's hall, in a respectable house, that had its 
gaible to the street, as usual, and which was of no great 
size; but everything about it proved that his old black 
housekeeper had been trained under a regime of thorough 
neatness ; for that matter, everything around Albany wore 
the appearance of being periodically scoured. The streets 
themselves could not undergo that process with snow on the 
ground ; but once beneath a roof, and everything that had 
the character of dirt was banished. In this particular 
Guert's bachelor resideilbe was as faultless as if it had a 
mistress at its head, and that mistress were Mary Wallace. 

" If she ever consent to have me," said Guert, actually 
sighing as he spoke, and glancing his eyes round the very 
pretty little parlour I had just been praising, on the occa- 
sion pftlje visit I first made to his residence that afternoon ; 
" if she ever consent to have me, Corny, I shall have to 
build a new house. This is now a hundred years old, and 
though it was thought a great aflTair in its day, it is not half 
good enough for M?iry Wallace. My dear fellow, how I 
envy you that invitation to breakfast this morning ! what a 
favourite you must be with Herman Mordauntl" 
■ ** We are very good friends, Guert," — for, ivith the free- 
dom of our colony manners, we bad already dropped into 
the familiarity of calling each other ' Corny' and * Guert'— 
" we are very good friends, Guert," I answered, " and, I 
haw some reason to think, Herman Mordaunt^does not dis- 
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like me. It was in my power to be of a trifling service to 
Miss Anneke, last spring, and the whole family is disposed 
to remember it." 

" So I can see, at a glance ; even Anneke remembers it, 
I have heard the whole story from Mary Wallace ; it was 
about a Hon. I would give half of what I am worth, to see 
Mary Wallace in the paws of a lion, or any other wild beast ; 
just to let her see Ihftt Guert Ten Eyck has a heart, as well 
as Corny Littlepage. But, Corny my boy, there is one 
thing you must do ; you are in such favour, that it will be 
easy for you to effect it ; though I might try in vain, for 
ever." 

" I will do anything that is proper, to oblige you, Guert ; 
for you have a claim on me for services rendered by your- 
self." 

" Pshaw ! — Say nothing of such matters ; I am never 
happier than when buying or selling a horse ; and, in help- 
ing you to get off your old cattle, why, I did the King no 
harm, and you some good. But, it was about horses I was 
thinking. You must know, Littlepage, there is not a young 
man, or an old man, within twenty miles of Albany, that 
drives such a pair of beasts as myself." 

" You surely do not wish me to sell these horses to Mary 
Wallace, Guert !" I-rejoined, laugl^jpg. 

"Ay, my lad ; and this house, and the old farm, and two 
or three stores along the river ; and all I have, provided 
you can sell me with them. As the ladies have no present 
use for horses, however, Herman Mordaunt having brought 
up with him a very good pair, that came near running over 
you and me, Corny ; so there is no need of any sale ; but 
I should like to drive Mary and Anneke a turn of a few 
miles, with that team of mine, and in my own sleigh I" 

" That cannot prove such a difficult affair ; young ladies, 
ordinarily, consenting readily enough to be diverted with a 
sleigh-ride." 

" The off-one carries himself more like a colonel, at the- 
head of his regiment, than like an ignorant horse !" 

" I will propose the matter to Herman Mordaunt, or to 
Anneke, herself, if you desire it." . 

"And the near-one has the movement of a lady in a mi- 
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nuet, when you rein him ia a little. I drove thooo cattle. 
Corny, across the pine-plains, to Schenectady, in one hour 
and twenty -six minutes ; — sixteen miles, as the crow flies— 
and nearer sixty, if you follow all the furnings of the fifty 
roads." 

" Well, what am I to do ? tell this to the ladies, or beg 
them to name a day ?" 

** Name a day ! — I wish it had come to that, Corny, with 
my whole soul. They are two beauties 1" 

" Yes, I think everybody will admit that^^ I answered in- 
nocently ; ** yet, very different in their charms," 

" Oh ! not a bit more alike than is just necessary for a 
good match. I call one Jack, and the other Moses. I never 
knew an animal that was named ' Jack,' who would not do 
his work. I would give a great deal. Corny, that Mary 
Wallace could see that horse move !" 

I promised Guert that I would use all my influence with 
the ladies, to induce them to trust themselves with his team ; 
and, in order that I might speak with authority, the sleigh 
was ordered round to the door forthwith, with a view first to 
take a turn with me. The winter equipage of Guert Ten 
Eyck was. really a tasteful and knowing thing. I had often 
seen handsomer sleighs^ in the way of paint, varnish, tops 
and mouldings ; for to these he appeared to pay very little 
attention. The points on which its owner most valued his 
sleigh, was the admirable manner in which it rested on its 
runners — pressing lightly both behind and before. Then 
the traces were nearer on a level with the horses, than was 
common; though not so high as to affect the draft. The 
colour, without, was a sky-blue ; a favourite Dutch tint ; 
while within, it was fiery-red. The skins were very ample; 
all coming from the grey wolf. As these skins were lined 
with scarlet cloth, the effect of the whole was sufficiently 
cheering and warm. I ought not to forget the bells. In 
addition to the four sets buckled to the harness, the usual 
accompaniment of every sort of sleigh-harness, Guert had 
provided two enormous strings (always leathern straps), that 
passed, from the saiidles quite down under the bodies of Jack 
and Moses ; and another string around each horse's neck ; 
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thus increasing the jingling music of his nmrch, tit lea$t 
fourfold beyond the usual quantity.* 

In this style, then, we dashed from the door of the old 
Ten Eyck-house; all the blacks in the street gazing at us in 
delight, and shaking their side^ with laughter — a negro al- 
ways expressing his admiration of anything, even to a ser- 
mon, in that mode. I remember to have heard a traveller 
who had been as far as Niagara, declare that his black did 
nothing but roar with laughter, the first half-hour he stood* 
confronted with that mighty cataract. 

Nor did the blacks alone stop to admire Guert Ten Eyck, 
his sleigh and his horses. All the young men in the place 
paid Guert this homage, for he was unanimously admitted 
to be the best whip, and the best judge of horse-flesh, in 
Albany ; that is, the best judge for his years. Several 
young women who were out in sleighs, looked behind them, 
as we passed, proving that the admiration extended even to 
the other sex. All this Guert felt and saw, and its effect 
was very visible in -his manner as he stood guiding his 

* As it is possible this book may pass into the hands of others than 
Americans, it may be well to say that a sleigh-bell is a small hollow ball, 
made of bell-metal, having a hole in it that passes round half of its cir- 
cumference, and containing a small solid ball, of a size nof to escape. 
These bells are fastened to leathern straps, which.commonly pass round 
the necks of the horses. 'In the time of Guert Ten Eyck, most of the bells 
were attached to small plates, that were buckled to various parts of 
the Jiarncss ; but, as this caused a motion annoying to the animals, 
Mr. Littlepage evidently wishes his readers to understand that his 
friend, Ten Eyck, was too knowing to have recourse to the practice. 
' Even the straps are coming into disuse, the opinion beginning to 
obtain that sleigh-bells are a nuisance, instead of an advantage. 
Twenty years since, the laws of most large towns rendered them 
necessary, under the pretence of preventing accidents by apprising 
the footman of the approach of a sleigh ; but more horses are now 
driven, in the state of New York, without than with bells, in winter. 
" Sleigh," as spelt, is purely an American word. It is derived from 
" slee," in Dutch ; which is pronounced like ," sleigh." Some persons 
contend that the Americans ought to use the old English words 
" sled," or " sledge." But these words do not precisely express the 
things we possess. There is as much reason for calling a pleasure- 
conveyance by a name different from " sled," as there is jfor saying 
" coach" instead of ** wagon." " Sleigh" will become English, er« 
V long, as it is now American. Twenty millions of people not only 
I can make u word, but they can make a language, if it be needed. — 
Editor. 
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sptited pair, amid the wood-sleds that still tmiwdad the 
maia street. 

Our route lay towards the large flats, that extend Amt 
miles aloi^ the west shore of the Hudson^ to the north of 
Albany. This was the road usually taken by the yoong 
peopte of the place, in their evening sleigh-rides ; not a few 
of the better class stopping {o pay their respects to Madame 
Sehuyier, a widow born of the same family as that into 
which she had married, and who, from her character, con- 
nections and fortune, filled a high place in the social circle 
^ the vicinity. Guert knew this lady, and proposed that I 
should call and pay my respects to her — a tribute she was 
accustomed to receive from most strangers of respectability. 
Thither, then, we drove as fast as my companion's blacks 
could carry us. The distance was only a few miles, and 
we WQre soon dashing through the open gate> into what 
must have been a very pretty, though an inartificial, lawn, 
in the summer. 

" By Jove, we are in luck !" cried Guert, the moment his 
eyes got a view of the stables : " Yonder is Herman Mor- 
daunt^s sleigh, and we shall find the ladies here !" 

All this turned out as Guert had announced. Anneke 
and Mary Wallace had diqed with Madame Schuyler, and 
their eoats and shawls had just been brought to them, pre- 
paratory to returning home, as we entered. I had heard so 
mach of Madame SchuyJer as not to approach this respect- 
able person without awe, and I had no eyes at first for her 
companions. I was well received by the mistress of the 
house, a woman of so large a size as to rise from her chair 
with great difficulty, but whose countenance expressed 
equally intelligence, principles, refinement and benevolence. 
She no sooner heard the name of Littlepage, than she threw 
a meaning glance towards the young female friends, mine 
following and perceiving Anneke colouring highly, and 
looking a littje distressed. As for Mary Wallace, she ap- 
peared to me then, as I fancied was usually the case when- 
ever Guert Ten Eyck approached her, to be struggling with 
a species of melancholy pleasure. 

** It is unnecessary for me to hear your mother's name, 
Mr. Littlepage," said Madam Schuyler, extending a hand, 
" aince I knew her as a young woman. In her name you 
- Vol. I. — 19 
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are welcome ; as, indeed, you would be in your own, after 
the all-important service I hear you have rendereid my 
sweet young friend, here." - 

I could only bow, and express my thanks ; but it is un« 
necessary to say how grateful to me was praise of this sort, 
coming, as I knew it must, from Anneke in the first instance. 
Still, I could hardly refrain from laughing at Guert, who 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned towards me with a lode 
tfiat repeated his ludicrous regrets he could not see Mary 
Wallace in a lion's paws ! The conversation then took the 
usual turn, and I got an opportunity of speaking to the 
young ladies. ^ 

Afler the character I had heard of Madam Schuyler, I 
was a good deal surprised to find that Guert was somewhat 
of a favourite. But even the most intellectual and refined 
women, I have since had occasion to learn, feel a disposition 
to judge handsome, manly, frank, flighty fellows like my 
new acquaintance, somewhat leniently. With all his levity, 
and his disposition to run into the excesses of animal spirits, 
there was that about Guert which rendered it difficult to 
despise him. The courage of a lion was in his eye, and his 
front and bearing were precisely those that are particularly 
attractive to women. To these advantages were added a 
seeming unconsciousness of his superiority to most around 
him, in the way of looks, and a humility of spirit that 
caused him oflen to deplore his deficiencies in those accom- 
plishments which characterize the man of study and of in- 
tellectual activity. It was only among the hardy, active, 
and reckless, that Guert manifested the least ambition to.be 
a leader. 

"Do you still drive those spirited blacks, Guert," de- 
manded Madam Schuyler, in a gentle, afifable way, that in- 
clined her to adapt her discourse to the tastes of those she 
might happen to be with ; " those, I mean, which you pur- 
chased in the autumn ?" 

" You may be certain of that, aunt," — qvery one who 
could claim the most distant relationship 4o this amiable 
woman, and whose years did not jender the appellation dis- 
respectful, called her "aunt" — "you may be certain of that, 
aunt, for their equals are not to be found in this colony. 
The gentlemen of the army pretend that no horse can be 
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good that has not what they call blood ; but Jack and 
Moses are both of the Dutch breed, and the Scbuylers and 
the Ten Eycks will never own there is no " blood" in such 
a stock. I have given each of these animals my t>wn name, 
and call them Jack Ten Eyck and Moses Ten Eyck." 

^'I hope you will not exclude the Littlepages and the 
Mordaunts from your list of dissenters, Mr. Ten Eyck," 
observed Anneke, laughing, ^< since both have Dutch blood 
in their veins, too." 

" Very true. Miss Anneke ; Miss Wallace being the only 
true, thorough, Englishwoman here. But, as Aunt Schuy- 
ler has spoken of my team, I wish I could persuade you and 
Miss Mary to let me drive you back to Albany with it, this 
very evening. Your own sleigh can follow; and your 
fathier^s horses being English, we shall have an opportunity 
of comparing the two breeds. The Anglo-Saxons will have 
no load, while the Flemings will ; still I will wager animal 
against animal, that the last do the work the most neatly, 
and in the shortest time." 

To this proposition, however, Anneke would not consent ; 
her instinctive delicacy, I make no doubt, at once presenting 
to her mind the impropriety of quitting her own sleigh, to 
take an evening's drive in that of a young man of Guert's 
established reputation for recklessness and fun, and who 
was not always fortunate enough to persuade young women 
of the first class to be his companions. The turn the con- 
versation had taken, nevertheless, had the effect to produce 
so many urgent appeals, that were seconded by myself, to 
give the horses a trial, that Mary Wallace promised to sub- 
mit the matter to Herman Mordaunt, and, should he ap- 
prove, to accompanjT Guert, Anneke and myself, in an ex- 
cursion the succeeding week. 

This concession was received by poor Guert with pro- 
found gratitude ; and he assured me, as we drove back to 
town, that he had not felt so happy for the last two months. 

" It is in the power of such a young woman — young 
angel, I might better say," added Guert, " to make any- 
thing she may please of me I I know I am an idler, Hnd 
too Jond of our Dutch amusements, and that I have not paid 
the attention I ought to have paid to books ; but let that pre- 
cious creature only take me by the hand, and I should turn 
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oat an altered mui in a month. Youtag woineii cati do 
liaythiog they please with us, Mr« Littl^age> when ttey 
set their minds about it in earnest. T wish I was a hprse, 
to have the pleasure of dragging Mary Walbute in this ex- 
cursion I** 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Whin lo ! the voice of loud altrm 
His inmost tool eppatst : 
Wbstho! Lord Y^illiMfi) nee ill htkt«! 
The w«ter etps thy wsUe !" 

The visit to Madam Schuyler occurred of a Satufdsy 
evening ; and the matter of our adventure in company with 
Jack and Moses, was to be decided on the following Monday. 
When I rose and looked out of my window on the Sunday 
morning, however, there appeared but very little prospect 
of its being effected that spring, inasmuch as it rained hea- 
vily, and there was a fresh south wind. We had reached 
the 21st of March, a period of the year when a decided 
thaw was not only ominous to the sleighing, but when it 
actually predicted a permanent breaking up of the winter. 
The season had been late, and it was thought the change 
eould not be distant. 

The rain and south wind continued ail that day, and tor- 
rents of water came rushing down the short, steep streets, 
effectually washing away everything like snow. Mr. Wor- 
den preached, notwithstanding, ai^a to a very tespectable 
congregation. Dirck and myself attended ; but Jason pre- 
ferred sitting out a double half-hour glass sermon in the Dutch 
church, delivered in a language of which he understood 
very little, to lending his countenance to the rites of the- 
English service. Both Anneke and Mary Wallace found 
their way up the hill, going in a carriage ; though I obserted 
that IleTikmn Mordaunt was absent. Guert was in the gal- 
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lii^tg in wbidi we also flat ; but I ooM not airoid remarking 
thai neither of the young ladies raised her eyes ence^ durinfii 
the whole senrioe, as high as our pevs. Gtiert whispered 
something about this^ as he hastened down stairs to hand 
them to theip carriage, wk»n the oongregation was dismissed, 
begging me^at the same time, to be punctual to the appoint* 
ment for the nest day. What he meant by this last remem« 
l^ancer, I did not understand ; for the hills were beginning 
to esbilut their boie breaste, and it was somewhat surprising 
with what rs^ity a rather unusual amount of. snow ha3 
disappeared. I hkd no qpportonity to ask lA explanation, 
asiGmHyf9B too busy m placing tj^ ladies in the carriage, 
mi the weathes was not such as to «dmit of my remaining 
a moment longer in the street than was indispensably nef- 
ofisaary. 

A change obcmved in the weather during fhe night, the 
rain haying' ceased, though the atmosphere eontinued mild, 
anit the mnd wae still fran the south. It was the com- 
mencement 0f ^e spring ; and, as I walked round to Guert 
Ten Eyck's house, to meet him at breakfast, I observed that 
several vehicles with wheels were already in motion in the 
streets, and that divers persons appeared to be putting away 
their sleighs and sleds, as things of no fbrther use, until the 
njsait winteri Our springs do not certainly come upon us as 
spddsnly as some of which I have read, in the old world ; 
b^t ¥rhen the enow and miter endbto as far into March as 
had been the case with that of the year 1758, the change is 
olten nearly magical. 

" Here, then, is the spring openmg,** I said to Dirck, as 
we walked along the well-washed streets ; " and, in a few 
weeks, we must be off to the bush. Our business on the 
PaJtent must be got al<^ whh, before the troops are puMn 
inotion, or we may lose the opportunity of seeing a cam- 
paign." 

With such expectations and feeiinge I entered Guert's 
bachel(»p abode ; and the first words I uttered, were to sym- 
pathize in his supposed disappointment. 

** It is a great pty you did not propose the drive to the 
ladies for Saturday," I began ; f< ror that was not only a 
mild day, but the sleighing was excellent. As it isr, you will 
have to poiB^poiie your inunqft until next winter.*^ 
19* 
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<< I do not noderatand you t" cried Guert ; Jack and Moieii 
never were in better heart, or in better condition. I thiak 
they are equal to going to Kinderhook in two houra 1" 

" But who will furnish the roads with snow 1 By looking 
out of the window, you will see that the streets are nearly 
hare." 

"Streets and roads! Who cai^ for either, while we 
have the river? We often use the river here, weeks at a 
time, when the snow has left us. The ice has been remark- 
ably even the whole of this winter, and, now the snow is off 
it, there will W no danger from tl^ air-holes." 

I confess I did not much like the notion of travelling 
I twenty miles on the ice, but was far too much of a man to 
ofter any objections. 

We breakfasted, and proceeded in a body to the residoiee 
: of Herman Mordaunt. When*the ladies first heard that we 
had come to claim the redemption of the half-promise given 
at Madam Schuyler's, their surprise was not less than mine 
had been, half an hour before, while their uneasiness was 
probably greater. 

" Surely, Jack and Moses cannot exhibit all their noble 
qualities without snow !" exclaimed Anneke, laughing, " Ten 
Eycks though they be !" 

" We Albanians have the advantage of travelling on the 
ice, when the the snow fails us," answered Guert. " Here 
is the river, near by, and never was the sleighing on it, better 
than at this moment." 

"But, it has been many times safer, I should think. 
This looks very much like the breaking up of winter I" 

" That is probable enough, and so much greater the rea- 
son why we should not delay, if you and Miss Mary ever 
intend to learn what the blacks can do. It is for the honour 
' of Holland that I desire it, else would I not presume so far. 
I feel every condescension of this sort, that I receive from 
you two ladies, in a way I cannot express,* for no one 
Knows, better than myself, how unworthy I am of your 
smallest notice." - . 

This brought the signs of yielding, at once, into the mild 
countenance of Mary Wallace. Guert's self-humiliation 
never failed to do this. There was so much obvious truth 
in his admis§»ion) so since^ a Hisposition to place himself. 
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where nature and education^ or a want of education had* 
placed him^ and most of all so profound a deference for the 
mental superiority of Mary herself, that the female heart 
found it impossible to resist. To my surprise, Guert's mis- 
tress, contrary to her habit in such things, was the first to 
join him» and to second his proposal. Herman Mordaunt 
entering the room at this instant, the whole thing was re- 
ferred to him, as in reason it ought to have been. 

^^I remember to have travelled on the Hudson, a few 
years sinee," returned Herman Mordaunt, '^ the entire dis- 
tance between Albany and Sing-Sing, and a very good time 
we had of it ; much better than had we gone by land, for 
there was little or no snow." 

" Just our case now. Miss Anneke !" cried Guert. " Good 
sleighing on the river, but none on the4and." 
' " Was that near the end of* March, dear Papa ?" asked 
Anneke, a little inquiringly. 

" No, certainly not, for it was early in February. But 
the ice, at this moment, must be near eighteen inches thick, 
and strong enough to bear a load of hay." 

** Yes, Masser Herman," observed Cato, a grey-headed 
black, who had never called his master by any other name, 
having known him from an infant ; " yes, Masser Herman, 
a load do come over dis minute." 

It appeared unreasonable to distrust the strength of the , 
ice, after this proof to the contrary, and Anneke submitted. 
The party was arranged forthwith, and in the following 
manner: — The two ladies, Guert and myself, were to be 
drawn by the blacks, while Herman Mordaunt, Dirck, and 
any one else they could enlist, were to follow in the. New 
York sleigh. It was hop(^d that an elderly female connec- 
tion, Mrs. Bogart, who resided at Albany, would consent, to 
be of the party, as the plan was to visit and dine with an-, 
other and a mutual connection of the Mordaunts, at Kinder- 
hook. While the sleighs were getting ready, Herman Mor- 
daunt walked xound to the house of Mrs. Bogart, made his 
request, and was successful. 

The clock in the tower of the English church struck ten, 
as both steighs drove from Herman Mordaunt's door. There 
was literally 110 snow in the middle of the streets ; but enough 
of ity mingled with ice, was still to be found nearer the 
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houses, to enable us to get down to the ferry, the petel 
where sleighs usually went upon the river. Here Bsntista 
Mordaunt, who was in advance, checked his horses, and 
turned to speak to Guert on the propriety of proceed- 
ing. The ice near the shore had evidently been moved, 
the river having risen a foot or two, in consequence of the 
wind and the thaw, and there was a sort of icy wave cast 
up near the land, over which it was indispensable to pass, 
in order to get fairly on the river. As the top of this ridgfe, 
or wave, was broken, it exposed a fissure that enabled us 
to see the thickness of the ice, and this Guert pointed out in 
proof of its strength. There was nothing unusual in a small 
movement of the covering of the river, which the current 
often produces ; Jbut, unless the vast fields bel<^ got in mo- 
tion, it was impossible for those above materially to change 
their positions. Sleighs were passing, too, still bringing to 
town, hay from the flats on the eastern bank, and there was 
no longer any hesitation. Herman MordaUnt's sleigh passed 
slowly over the ridge, having a care to the legs of the horses, 
and ours followed in the same cautious manner, though the 
blacks jumped across the fissure in spite of their master's 
exertions. 

Once on the river, however, Guert gave his blacks the 
whip and rein, and away we went like the wind. The 
Smooth, icy surface of the Hudson was our road, the thaw 
having lef^ very few traces of any track. The water had 
all passed beneath the ice, through cracks and fissures of 
one sort and another, leaving us an e,ven, dry, surface to 
trot on. The wind was still southerly, though scarcely 
warm, while a bright sun contributed to render our excur- 
sion^ as gay to the eye, as it certainly was to our feelings. 
In a few minutes every trace of uneasiness had vanished. 
*"Away we went, the blacks doing fiill credit to their owner's 
boasts, seeming scarcely to touch the ice, from which their 
feet appeared to rebound with a sort of elastic force. Her- 
man Mordaunt's bays followed on our heels, and the sleighs 
had passed over the well-known shoal of the Overslaugh, 
within the first twenty minutes afler they touched the river. 
Every northern American is familiar with the effect that 
the motion of a sleigh produces on the spirits, under favour- 
able circumstances. Had our party been altogether com* 



poicd 4>f Albanians, tkere would pvoiMbly have been bo 
di«wback on the eu^yment, fov use would have preTealied 
a{>pfekensiofi ,* but it required the few minutes I bave mea- 
tioaed to give Anneke and Mary Waliace full coniidenee in 
tbe ice. By the time we reached the Overslaugh, however, 
their fears had vanished ; and Gittrt oon^rmed their sense 
of seeurity, by telling them to listen to the sounds produced 
by his hc^rses!* hoofs^ wbicb certainly conveyed the impress 
ston c^ mormg on a solid foundation* 

Mary Wallace had never belbre been sa gay in my peer- 
senee^ as she appealed to be that morning. Once, or twice, 
I £iinemd her eyes almost as bright as those of Annekei's, 
and certainly her laugb was as sweet and musical. Both 
the girls were full of spirits^ and some little things occurred 
that gave me hopes Bkilstvode had no reaSim to- fancy hinfr 
self as secure, as -he scMuetimes seemed to be. A casual 
remark of Gruer t 's had the efiect to bring! out some of An* 
neke^s pxrrate sentiments oa the su^ect; or, at least, so 
they appeated to- be to me. 

'^ I am surprised that Mn Mordaunt forgot to invite Mir. 
Bulstnode to be one of our party, to^day,'^ cried Guert, when 
we were below the Oven^ugh. " The Major loves sleigh- 
ing , and he. would have filled the fourth seat, in the other 
sleigh, very agreeably. As lor coming into this, that would 
be refused him^ were he even a general !'' 

" Mr* Bulstrode is English," answered Anneke, with spirit, 
" and fancies American amusements beneath the tastes of 
one who has been presented at the Court of St. James." 

^* Well, Miss Anneke, I canaot say that I agree with you 
at all) in this opinion of Mr. Bulstrode," Guert returoedf 
miiocently. ** It is true, he is English ; that he &Qoiea 
an adv<antage, as doe& Gomy Littlepage, here ; but we must 
make proper allowances for home-love and foreigQ-dis!«' 
hke." 

"^ Corny Littlepage, here,' is only kal/EngiiA^ and that 
half is oolony-born aiid ooleny-bred,''' answered the. laogh* 
iDg girl, " and he has loved a sleigh from the time when he 
first slid down hill-—-" 

"Ah! Miss Anneke-^let mo entieat^-to-*-** 

" Oh i no allusion is iateaded to tbe Butch ^woh va^ 
it8< nei^bouiikood -y-^^-haU the. fl|K>Eto of olnttliAei »•> a^'wov* 
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dear to us, as are sometimes the discomforts. Habit and 
prejudice are sister hand-maidens ; and I never see one of 
these gentlemen from home, taking extraordinary interest 
in any of our peculiarly colony usages, but I distrusted an 
extra amount of complaisance, or a sort of enjoyment in 
which we do not strictly share." 

^^ Is this altogether liberal to Bulstrode^ Miss Anneko," I 
ventured to put in ; " he seems to like us, and I am sure he 
has good reason so to do. That he likes some of us, is too 
apparent to be concealed or denied." 

'* Mr. Bulstrode is a skilful actor, as all who saw his Cata 
must be aware," retorted the charming girl, compressing 
her pouting lips in a way that seemed to me to be inexpres- 
sibly pleasing; f^and those who saw his Scrub must be 
equally convincea of the versatility of his talents. No, no ; 
Major Bulstrode is better where he is, or will be to-day, at 

four o'clock— at the head of the mess of the ^th, instead 

of dining in a snug Dutch parlour, with my cousin, worthy 
Mrs. van der Heyden, at a dinner got up with colony hos- 
pitality, and colony good-will, and colony plainness. The 
entertainment we shall receive to-day, sweetened, as it will 
be, by the welcome which will come from the heart, can 
have no competitor irf countries where a messenger must he 
sent two days before the visit, to ask permission to come, ia 
order to escape cold looks and artificial surprise. I would 
f prefcfr surprising my friends from the heart, instead of from 
the head." 

Guert expressed his astonishment that any one should not 
always be glad and willing to receive his friends ; and in- 
sisted on it, that no such inhospitable customs could exist. 
I knew, however, that society could not exist on the satne 
terms, in old and in new countries — among a people that 
Was pressed upon by numbers, and a people that had not 
yet felt the evils of a superabundant population. Americans 
are like dwellers in the country, who are always glad to see 
their friends ; and I ventured to say something of the causes 
of these differences in habits. 

Nothing occurred worthy of being dwelt on, in our ride 
to Kinderhook. Mrs. Van der Heyden resided at a short 
distance from theriver, and the blacks and the bays had 
some little diffioulty in dragging us through the ikiud to her 
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door. Once there, however, our welcome fully verified the 
theory of the colony habits, which had been talked over in 
our drive down. Anneke's worthy connection was not only 
glad to see her, as anybody might have been, but she would 
, have been glad to receive as many as her house would bold. 
"Few excuses were necessary, for we were all welcome. 
The vis^t would retard her dinner an hour, as was frankly 
admitted — but that was nothing ; and cakes and wine were 
set before us in the interval, did we feel hungry in conse- 
quence of a two hours' ride. Guert was desired to make 
free, and go to the stables to give his own orders. In a 
word, our reception was just that which every colonist has 
experienced, when he has gone unexpectedly to visit a friend, 
or a friend's friend. Our dinner was excellent, though not 
accompanied by much form. The wine "was good ; Mrs. 
van der Heyden's deceased husband having been a judge 
of whal was desirable in that respect. Everybody was in 
good-humour ; and our hostess insisted on giving us coffee 
before we took our departure. 

" There will be a moon, cousin Herman," she said, " and 
the night will be both light and pleasant. Guert knows the 
road, which cannot well be missed, as it is the river; and 
if you quit me at eight, you will reach home in good season 
to go to rest. It is so seldom I see you, that I have a right 
to claim every minute you can spare. There remains much 
to be told concerning our old friends and mutual relatives." 

When such words are accompanied by looks and acts 
that prove their sincerity, it is not easy to tear ourselves 
away from a pleasant house. We chatted on, laughed, 
listened to stories and colony anecdotes that carried us back 
to the last war, and heard a great many eulogiums on beaux 
and belles, that we young people had, all our lives, consi- 
dered as respectable, elderly, common-place sort of persons. 

At length the hour arrived when even Mrs. Bogart her- 
self admitted we ought to part. Anneke and Mary were 
kissed, enveloped in their furs, and kissed again, and then 
we took our leave. As we left the house, I remarked that a 
clock in the passage struck eight. In a few minutes every 
one was placed, and the runners were striking fire from the 
flints of the bare ground. We had less difficulty in de- 
scending than in ascending the bank of the river, thouah 
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there was no snow. It did not absolutely freeze, nor had^M 
actually frozen since the commencement of the thaw, but 
the earth had stiffened since the disappearance of the sua. 
I was much rejoiced when the blacks sprang upon the ice, 
and whirled us away, on our return road, at a rate even 
exceeding the speed with which they had come down it in 
the morning. I thought it high time we should be inunction 
on our return ; and in motion we were, if flying at the rate 
of eleven miles in the hour could thus be termed. 

The light of the moon was not dear and bright, for thep$ 
was a haze in the atmosphere, as is apt to occur- in the mild 
weather of March ; but there was enough to enable Guett 
to dash ahead with as great a velocity as was at all desim- 
ble. We were all in high spirits ; us two young men so 
much the more, Because each of us fancied he had seen that 
day evidence of a tender interest existing in the heart of hw 
mistress towards himself. Mary Wallace had managed, 
with a woman's tact, to make her suitor appear even re- 
spectable in female society, and had brought out in him 
many sentiments that denoted a generous disposition and a 
manly heart, if not a cultivated intellect ; and Guert was 
getting confidence, and with it the means of giving his capa- 
city fairer play. As for Anneke, she now knew my aim, 
and I had some right to construe several little symptoms of 
feeling, that escaped her in the course of the day, favour- 
ably. I fancied that, gentle as it always was, ^et voice 
grew softer, and her smile sweeter and more winning, as 
she addressed herself to, or smiled on me; and she did just 
enough of both not to appear distant, and just little enough 
to appear conscious ; at least such were the conjectures of 
one who I do not think could be properly accused of too 
much confidence, and whose natural diffidence was much 
increased by the self-distrust of the purest love. 

Away we went, Guert's complicated chimes of bells 
jingling their merry notes in a manner to be heard half a 
mile, the horses bearing hard on the bits, for they knew that 
their Own stables lay at the end of their journey, and Her- 
man Mordaunt's bays keeping so near us that, notwithstarid- 
ipg the noise we made with our own bells, the sounds of 
his were constantly in our ears. An hour went swiftly by, 
and we had already passed Coejeman's, and had a hamlet 
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tfaatt fttretch^d along the strand, and which lay quits beneath 
the high bank of the river, in dim distant view. This place 
has since been known by the name of Monkey Town, sad 
is a little remarkable as being the first cluster of houses on 
.the shores of the Hudson afler quitting Albany. I dare 
say it has another name in law, but Guert gave it the appel- 
lation I have mentioned. 

I have said that th& night had a sombre, misty, light, the 
moon wading across the heavens through a deep but thin 
oe^Stan of vapour. We saw the shores plainly enough, and 
we saw the houses and trees, but it was difficutt to distiit- 
gdish smaller objects at any distance. In the course of Hkb 
day twenty sleighs had been met or passed, but at that hour 
everybody but ourselves appeared to have deserted the river. 
U was getting late for the simple habits of those who dwelt 
oji its shores. When about half-way between the islands 
opposite to Coejeman's and the hamlet just named, Guert, 
who stood erect to drive, told us that some one who was 
out late, like themselves, was coming down. The horses 
of the strangers were in a very fast trot, and the sleigh 
was evidently inclining towards the west shore, as if those 
it held intended to land at no great distance. As it passed, 
quite swiftly, a man's voice called out something on a high 
key, but our bells made so much noise that it was not easy 
to understand him. He spoke in Dutch, too, and non^ of 
our ears, those of Guert excepted, were sufficiently expert 
in that language' to be particularly quick in comprehending 
what he said. The call passed unheeded, then, such things 
b^ing quite frequent among the Dutch, who seldom passed 
each other on the highway without a greeting of some sort 
or other. I was thinking of this practice, and of the points 
that distinguished our own habits from those of the people 
of this part of the colony, when sleigh-bells sounded quite 
near me, and turning my head, I saw Hei'man Mordaunt*s 
bays gal Igping close to us, as if wishing to get alongside^ 
At the next moment the object was effected, and Guert 
pulled up. 

" Did you understand the man who passed down, Guert 1^ 
demanded Herman Mordaunt, as soon as all noises ceased. 
** He called out to us, at th^ top of his voice, and would 
hardly do that without an object." 
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** These men seldom go home, aAer a visit to Albany, 
without filling their jugs," answered Guert, drily; "whit 
ooaU he have to say, more than to wish us good-night 1" 

" I cannot tell, but Mrs. Bogart thought she understood 
something about *Albany,' and ' the river.' " 

** The ladies always fancy Albany is to sink into the 
river afler a great thaw," answered Guert, good-humoured- 
]y ^' "but I can show either of them |hat the ice is sixteen 
inches thick, here where we stand." 

Gnert then gave me the reins, stepped out of the sleigh, 
WMit a short distance to a large crack that he had seen 
wliile speaking, and returned with a thumb placed on the 
handle of the whip, as a measure to show that his statement 
was true. The ice, at that spot, was certainly nearer eigh- 
teen than sixteen inches thick. Herman Mordaunt showed 
the measure to Mrs. Bogart, whose alarm was pacified by 
this positive proof. Neither Anneke nor Mary exhibited 
any fear; but, on the contrary, as the sleighs separated 
again, each had something pleasant, but feminine, to say at 
the expense of poor Mrs. Bogart's imagination. 

I believe I was the only person in our own sleish who ielt 
any alarm, afler the occurrence of this little incicfent. Why 
uneasiness beset me, I cannot precisely say. It must have 
been altogether on Anneke's account, and not in the least 
on my own. Such accidents as sleighs breaking through, 
on our New York lakes and rivers, happened almost every 
winter, and horses were oflen drowned ; though it was sel- 
dom the consequences proved so serious to their owners. 
I recalled to mind the fragile nature of ice, the necessary 
effects of the great thaw and the heavy rains, remembering 
that frozen water might still retain most of its apparent 
thickness, after its consistency was greatly impaired. But, 
I could do nothing ! If we landed, the roads were impassa* 
ble for runners, almost for wheels, and another, hour might 
carry the ladies, by means' of the river, to their comfortable 
homes. That day, however, which, down to the moment 
of meeting the unknown sleigh, had been the very happiest 
of my Jife, was entirely changed in its aspect, and I no 
longer regarded it with any satisfaction. "Had Anneke been 
at home, I could gladly have entered into a contract to pass 



a week on the river myself, as the conditioQ of her aftistf. 
I thought but little of the others, to my ^aine be it s«id, 
though I caniiot do myself the injustice to imagine, had > 
Anneke been away, that I would have deserted even a 
horse, while there was a hope of saving him. 

Away^we went I Guert drove rapidly, but he drove with 
judgment, and it seemed as if his blacks knew what was 
expected of them. It was not long before we were trotting 
past the hamlet I have mentioned. It would seem that the 
bells of the two sleighs attracted the attention of the peofde 
on the shore, all of whom had not yet gone to bod ; for the 
door of a house opened, and two men issued out of it, ^zing 
at us as we trotted past at a pace that defied pursuit. These 
men also I^allooed to us, in Dutch, and again Herman Mor« 
daunt galloped up alongside, to speak«to us. • 

** Did you understand these men ?" he called out, for this 
time Guert did not see fit to stop his horses ; " they, too, 
had something to tell us.'' 

** These people always have something to tell an Albany 
sleigh, Mr. Mordaunt," answered Guert ; " though it is not 
oflen that which it would do any good to hear." 

<< But Mrs. Bogart thinks they also had something to say 
about * Albany,' and the ' river-' " * 

** I understand Dutch as well as excellent Mrs. Bogart," 
said Guert, a little drily ; << and I heard nothing ; while I 
fancy I understand the river better. This ice would bear a 
dozen loads of hay, in a close line." 

This again satisfied Herman Mordaunt and the ladies, but 
it did not satisfy me. Our own bells made four times the 
noise of those of Herman Mordaunt ; and it was very pos- 
sible that one, who understood Dutch perfectly, might com- 
prehend a call in that language, while seated in his own 
sleigh, when the same call could not be comprehended by 
the same person, while seated in Guert's. There was no 
pause, however; on we trotted; and another mile was passed, 
before any ncftv occurrence attracted attention. 

The laugh was again heard among us, for Mary Wallace 
consented to sing an air, that was rendered somewhat ludi- 
crous by the accompaniment of the bells. This song, or 
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I or two, fi» Ae Migar got no forther oii accouolt oC tbe 
iilwiiilitioo, hmd drawn Uoert's and my atteo^n Mbind U9» 
or awsy from the hcnea^ when a whirling souod was beaiad» 
followod iauaediateiy hj a loud shout A sleigh passed 
within ten yards, of oa, going down» and the whirLix^ sound 
was earned by its ninnefSt while the. shout cama from a 
solitary man, who stood erects waving his whip and calling 
to us in ^load voice, as long as he could be heard. This 
was but for ft moment, however, as his horses wece on the 
run ; and the last we could see of the man, throu^ the 
misty moQii-light, he had turned his whip, cm his team, to 
iiige.it ahead still &ster. In an instant, Qerman Mordauat 
was at our side, for the third time that nighty and he eaUed 
out to 08 somewhat authoritatively to stop. 

<< What, can all this mean, Guertl" he asked.' << Three 
tines have we had warnings about 'Albany' and the^ rive^.* 
I heard this man myself utter those two words, aqd cannot 
be mistaken." 

" I dare say, sir, that you may have heard something of 
the sort," answered the still incredulous Guert; "for these 
chaps have generally some impertinence to utter, when they 
pass a team that is better than their own. These blacks of 
mine» Herman Mordiuint, awaken a good deal of envy, 
whenever I go out with them ; and a Dutchman will forgive 
you any other superiority, sooner than he will overlook 
your having the best team. That last man had a spur in 
his head, moreover, and is driving his cattle, at this moment^ 
more like a spook than like a humane and rational being. I 
dare say ^e asked if we owned Albany and the river.'' 

Guert*^ allusion to his horses occasioned a g^erai Ic^b:; 
and laughter is little favourable to cool reflection. We all 
looked out on the solemn and silent night, cast our ey^^ 
along the wide and long reach of the river, in which we 
happened to be, and saw nothing but the calm of natuse, 
tendered imposing by solitude and the stillness of the hour. 
Guert smilingly renewed his assurances that all was right, 
and moved on. Away we went ! Guert evidently puessed 
hishorses, as if desirous of beti^ placed beyond this anxiety 
as soon as possible. The blacks flew, rather than trotted ; 
and we were all banning to submit to the exhilaration of 
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00 xmpid iwd easy a motion, when a sound whiob rMemU^d 
tifftt whkfa one might suppose the simultaneous explotion of 
a thousand rifles would produce, was heard, and caused hotii 
dshrers to pull up ; the sleighs stopping quite near each other« 
and at the same instant i A slight exclamation escaped old 
Mrs. Bogart ; but Anneke ainl Mary remained still as death; 

" What means that sound, Guert ?" inquired Herman 
Mordaunt ; the concern he felt being betrayed by the very 
tone of his voice. " Something seems wrong !" 

" Something i^ wrong," answered Guert, coolly, but very 
decidedly; " and it is something that must be seen to." 

As^ this was said, Guert stepped out on the ice, which ha 
struck a hard blow with the heel of his boot, as if to make 
certain of its solidity. A second report was he^rd, and it 
evidently came from behind us. Guert gazed intently down 
the river ; then he laid his head close to the surface of the 
ice, and looked again. At the same time, three or four more 
of these startling reports followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. Guert instantly rose to his feet. 

" I understand it, now," he said, " and find I have been 
rather too confident. The ice, however, is safe and strongs 
and we have nothing to fear from its weakness. Perhaps 
it would be better to quit the river notwithstanding, though 

1 am far from certain the better course will not be ts 
push on." 

" Let us know the danger at once, Mr. Ten Eyck," said 
Herman Mordaunt, " that we may decide for the best." 

*' Why, sir, I am afraid that the rains and the. thaw to- 
getl^, h&ye thrown so much watei: into the river, ?iU at 
once, as it might be,* as to have raised the ice and broken ii 
loose, in spots, from the shores. When this happens dbove^ 
before the ice has disappeared below, it sometimes causes 
dams to form, which heap up such a weight as to break the 
v^hole plain of ice far below it, and thus throw cakes ovei 
cakes until walls twenty or thirty feet high are formed. 
This has not happened yet, therefore there is no immediate 
danger; but by bending your heads low, you cap see that 
such a break has just taken place about half a mile belqw 
us." 

80* 
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We did as Goert direpted, and aaw that a mound had 
amen aefoss tbe nver nearer than the distance named by 
our companion, completely cutting off retreat by the way 
wa bad come* The bank on the west side of the Hudson 
was h^ at the point where we were, and looking intensely 
at it, I saw by the manner in which the trees disappeared, 
tbe more distant behind those that were nearer, that we wem 
actually in motion! An involuntary exclamation caused 
the whole party to comprehend this startling fact at the same 
instant. We were certainly in motion, though very slowly, 
on the ice of that swollen river, in the quiet and solitude of 
a night in which the moon rather aided in making danger 
apparent than in assisting us to avoid it ! What was to be 
done? It was necessary to decide, and that promptly and 
intelligently. 

We waited for Herman Mordaunt to advise us, but he 
referred the matter at once to Guert's greater experience. 

" We cannot land here," answered the young man, " so 
long as the ice is in motion, and I think it better to push on. 
Every foot will bring us so much nearer to Albany, and wo 
shall get among the islands a mile or two higher, where the 
chances of landing will be greatly increased. Besides, I 
have often crossed the river on a cake, for they frequently 
stop, and I have known even loaded sleighs profit by them 
to get over the river. As yet there is nothing very 
alarming ; — let us push on, and get nearer to the islands." 

This, then, was done, though there was no longer heard . 
the laugh or the song among us. I could see that Herman 
Mordauqt was uneasy about Anneke, though he could not 
bring her into his own sleigh, leaving Mary Wallace alone ; 
neither could he abandon his respectable connection, Mrs. 
Bogart. Before we re-entered the sleighs, I took an occa- ' 
sion to assure him that Anneke should be my especial care. 

" God bless you. Corny, my dear boy," Herman Mor- 
daunt answered, squeezing my hand with fervour. " God 
bless you, and enable you to protect her. I was about to 
ask you to change seats with me; but, on the whole,! think 
my child will be safer with you than she could be with me. 
We will await GodVpleasure as accident has placed us." 
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^ I wiU desert her only with life, Mr. Mordaunt* Be at 
eaoe on that subject." 

<< I know you will not — ^I am gure you will not. Little- 
page ; that afiair of the lion is a pledge that you will not. 
Had Bulstrode come, we should have been strong enough 

to but Guert is impatient to be oflT. God bless you, boy 

— God bless you. Do not neglect my child." 

Guert was impatient, and no sooner was I in the sleigh 
than we were once more in rapid motion. I said a few 
words to encourage the girls, and then no sound of a human 
voice mingled with the gloomy scene. 
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CHAPTER I. 

# 

He started up, each limb convulsed 

With agonizing fear, 
He only heard the storm of night— 

'T was music to his ear. 

Lord William. 

AwA¥ we went! Guert's aim was the islands, which 
carried him nearer home, while it offered a place of retreat, 
in the event of the danger's becoming more serious. The 
fierce rapidity with which we now moved prevented all con- 
versation, or even much reflection. The reports of th^ 
rending ice, however, became more and more frequent, first 
cooling from above, and then from below. More than oqce 
it seemed as if the immense mass of weight that had evN 
dently collected somewhere near the town of Albany, was 
about to pour down upon us in a flood — when the river 
would have been swept for miles, by a resistless torrent. 
Nevertheless, Guert held on his way ; firstly, because he 
knew it would be impossible to get on either of the main 
shores, anywhere near the point where we happened to be; 
and secondly, because, having often seen similar dammings 
of the waters, he fancied we were still safe. That the 
distant reader may understanci the precise character of the 
danger we ran, it may be well to give him some notion of 
Ihe localities, 

The ba'nks of the Hudson are* generally high and pre- 
cipitous, and in some places they are mountainous. Na 
flats worthy of being mentioned,, occur, until. Albany is ap* 
proaehed ; nor are those which lie south of that town, of 
any great extent, compared with the size of the stream. In 
this particular the Mohawk is a very different river, having 
extensive flats that, I have been told, resemble those of the 
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Rhine, in miiiialure. As for tlve Hudson, it is generally 
esteemed in the colony as a very pleasing river ; and I re- 
member to have heard inteiligent people from home, admit, 
that even the majestic Thames itself, is scarcely more worthy 
to be visited, or that it better rewards the trouble and curi- 
osity of the enlightened traveller.* 

While there are flats on the shores of the Hudson, and 
of some extentj'in the vicinity of Albany, the general forma- 
tion of the adjacent country is preserved, — being high, bold, 
and in some quarters, more particularly to the north wanf 
and eastward, mountainous. Among these hills the stream 
meanders for sixty or eighty miles north of the town, re- 
ceiving tributaries as it comes rushing down towards the 
sea. The character of the river changes entirely, a short 
distance above Albany ; the tides flowiBg to that point, 
rendering it navigable, and easy of ascent in summer, all 
the way from the sea. Of the tributaries, the principal is 
the Mohawk, which runs a long distance towards the we6t— 
they tell me, for I have never visited these remote parts of 
the colony — among fertile plains, that are bounded north and 
south by precipitous highlands. Now, in the spring, when 
the vast quantities of snow, that frequently lie four feet deep 
in the forests, and among the mountains and valleys of the 
interior, are suddenly melted by the south winds and rains, 
freshets necessarily succeed, which have been known to do 
great injury. The flats of the Mohawk, they tell me, are 
annually overflown, and a moderate foeshet is deemed a bless- 
ing ; but, occasionally, a union of the causes I have men- 

* This remark of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage's, may induce a srnil^ 
in the reader. But, iew persona of fifty can be fbttnd, who cannot 
recall the time, when it was a rare thing to imagine anyiJiing Ame- 
rican, as good as its English counterpart The American wh6 could 
write a book — a real, live book — forty years since, was a sort of pro- 
digy. It was the same with him who could paint any picture beyond 
a common portrait. The ve^y fruits and natural productions of the 
country were esteemed, doubtingly; and he was a bold man who 
dared to extol even canvass-back ducks, in the year 1800 ! At the 
present day, the fueling is fast undergoing an organic change. ■ It is now 
the fashion to extol everything American, aikd from sabraittiiiff to a 
I degree that was almost abject, to the feeling of cdonial dependency, 
the country is filled, ted ay, with the most profound provincial selfi. 
a'dmiration. It is to be hoped that the next change will bring us to 
something like tUe truth. — Editor. 
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liooied, prodaoes a species of deluge that has a very opposite 
character. Thus it is, that houses are swept away; and 
bridges from the smaller mountain streams, have been known 
to come floating past the wharves of Albany, holding their 
way towards the ocean. At such times the tides produce 
no counler-current ; for it is a usual thing, in the early 
months of the spring, to have the stream pour downwards 
for weeks, the whole length of the river, and to find the 
water fresh even as low as New York. 

Such was the gejieral nature of the calamity we had 
been so unexpectedly made to encounter. The winter had 
been severe, and the snows unusually deep; and, as we 
drove furiously onward, I remembered to have heard my 
grandfather predict extraordinary freshets in the spring, 
from the character of the winter, as we had found it, even 
previously to my quitting home. The great thaw, and the 
heavy rains of the lafe storm, had produced the usual effect ; 
and the waters thus let loose, among the distant, as well as 
the nearer hills, were now pouring down upon us in their 
collected might4 In such cases, the first efiect is, to loosen 
the ice from the shores ; and, local causes forcing it to give 
way at particular points, a breaking up of its surface occurs, 
and dams are formed that set the stream back in floods upon 
all the adjacent low land, such as the flats in the vicinity of 
Albany. 

We did not then know it, but, at the very moment Guert 
was thus urging his blacks to supernatural eflbrts — actually 
running them as if on a race-course — there was a long 
reach of the Hudson, Opposite to, for a short distance below, 
and for a considerable distance above the town, which was 
quite clear of stationary ice. Vast cakes continued to come 
down, it is true, passing on to increase the dam that had 
formed below, near and on the Overslaugh, where it was 
buttressed by the islands, and rested on the bottom ; but the 
whole of that ffrm field, on which we had first driven forth 
that morning, had disappeared ! This we did not know at - 
the time, or it might have changed the direction of Guert's 
fnovements; but I learned it afterwards, when placed in a 
situation to inquire into the causes of what had occurred. 

Herman Mordaunt's bells, and the rumbling sound of his 
rUnners, were heard close behind us, as our osvn sleigh flew 
1* 
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Bk>Dg the river at a rate that I lirmty helieve could aot kave 
been much less than that of twenty miles in the hour. As 
we were whirled northward, the reports made by the reading 
of the ice increased in frequency and force. They really 
became appalling ! Still, the girls continued silent, main- 
«taining their self-command in a most admirable manner j 
Uhough I doubt not tbat they felt, in the fullest extent, the 
true character of the awful circumstances in which we were 
placed. Such was the state of things, as Guert's blacks 
began sensibly to relax in their speed, for want of wind. 
They still galloped on, but it was no longer with the swift- 
ness of the wind ; and their master became sensible of the 
folly of hop^iig to reach the town ere the catastrophe should 
arrive. He reined in his panting horses, therefore, and was 
just falling into a trot, as a violent report was heard directly 
in our IVont. At the next instant the ice rose, positively, 
beneath our horses' hools, to the height'of several feet, taking 
the form of the roof of a house. It vi^as too late to retreat, 
and Guert shouting out " Jack" — " Moses," applied the whip, 
•and the spirited animals actually went over the mound, 
leaping a crack three feet in width, and reaching the level 
Jce beyond. All this was done, as it might be, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. While the sleigh flew over this ridge, it 
was with difficulty I held the girls in their seats; though 
Guert stood nobly erect, like the pine that is too firmly 
rooted t( , yield to the tempest. No sooner was the danger 
passed, l.owever, than he pulled up, and came to a dead halt. 

We heard the bells of Herman Mordaunt's sleigh, on the 
other s de of the barrier, but could see nothing. The 
broken cakes, pressed upon by millions of tons weight 
above, had risen fully ten feet, into an inclination that was 
nearly perpendicular; rendering crossing i; next to impos- 
sible, even to one afoot. Then came Herman Mordaunt's 
voice, filled with paternal agony, and human grief, to in- 
crease the awe of that dreadful moment ! 

" Shore I — shore ! — " he shouted, or rather yelled — '* In 
the name of a righteous Providence, to the shore, Guert I" 

The bells passed off towards the western bank, and the 
rumbling of the runners accompanied their sound. That 
•was a breathless moment to us four. We heard the rending 
and grinding of the ice, on all sides of us ; saw the broken 
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bajfri^w bdiiod mod in front ; heard the jiogUng of i 
Mprdaunt's bells, as it became more and more distant, aad 
fioaliy ceaaed ; and felt as if we were out off froni the rest 
of our species, i do not think either of us felt any appre- 
hension of breaiking through ; for use had so accustoioed <as 
to the field of the river, while the more appalling grounds 
of alarm wore so evident, that no one thought of such a 
source of danger. Nor was there much, in truth, to appre- 
hend from that cause. The thainr had not lasted long.enough 
materially to diminish either the thickness or the tenacity 
of the common river ice ; though it was found unequal to 
resisting the enormous pressure that bore'upon it from above. 
It is probable that a cake of an acre's size would have^Mp- 
held, not only ourselves, but our sleigh and horses, and 
carried us, like a rafl, down the stream; had there been 
such a cake, free from stationary impediments^ £ven the 
girls now comprehended the danger, which was in a manner 
suspended over us, — as the impending wreath of snow 
menaces the fall of the avalanche. But, it was no moment 
for indecision* or inaction. 

Cut off, as we were, by an impassable barrier of ice, from 
the route taken by Herman Mordaunt, it was necessary to 
come to some resolution on our own course. We had the 
choice of endeavouring to pass to the western shore, on the 
upper side of the barrier, or of proceeding towards the near- 
est of several low islands which lay in the opposite direc- 
tion. Guert determined on the last, walking his horses to 
the point of land, there being no apparent necessity for haste, 
while the animals greatly needed breath. As we went along, 
he explained to us that the fissure below cut us off from the 
only point where landing on the western shore ooulcf he 
practicable. At the same time, he put in practice a pious 
fraud, which had an excellent effect on the feelings and 
conduct of both the girls, throughout the remainder of the 
trying scenes of that fearful night ; more especially on those 
of Anneke. He dwelt on the good fortune of Herman Mor- 
daunt, in being on the right side of the barrier that sepa- 
rated the sleighs, in a way to induce those who did not 
penetrate his motive, to fancy the rest of the party was in a 
place of security, as the consequence of this accident. 
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TlNiv'dftl Annske bdieve her father safe, and thus wa» siie 
r«iieved fjrom much agonizing doubt. 

As soon as the sleigh came 'near the point <^ the island, 
Ghiert gave me the reins, and ^vent ahead to examine 
wliether it wete possible to land. He was abseaft fifteen 
minutes ; returning to us only after he had made a thorough 
search into the condition of the island j as well as of that of 
the ice in its eastern channel. These Were fifleen fearfal 
mimites ; the rending of the masses above, and the grinding 
of cake on cake, sounding like the roar of the ocean in a 
tempest. Notwithstanding all the awful accessories of this 
dreadful night, I coiJld not but admire Guert's coolness of 
manner, and his admirable conduct. He was more than 
resolute; for he was cool, collected, and retained the use of 
all his faculties in perfection. As plausible as it might seem, 
to one less observant and clear-headed, to attempt escaping 
to the western shore, Guert had decided right in moving to- 
wards the island. The grinding ofthe ice, in another quarter, 
had apprised him that the water was forcing its way through, 
near the main land ; and that escape would be* nearly hope* 
less, on that side of the river. "When he rejoined us, he 
oalled me to the heads of the horses, for a conference; first* 
solemnly assuring our precious companions that there were 
no grounds for immediate apprehension. Mary Wallace 
anxiously asked him to repeat this to Aer, on the faith due 
from man to woman ; and be did it ; when I was permitted 
to join him without further opposition. 

" Corny," said Guert, in a low tone, " Providence has 
punished me for my wicked wish of seeing Mary Wallace in 
thejclaws of lions; for all the savage beasts of the Old 
World, could hardly make our case more des))erate than it 
now is. We must be cool, however, and preserve the girls, 
or die like men." 

" Our fates are, and must be, the same. Do you devote 
yourself to Mary, and leave Anneke to me. But, why this 
kokguage ; surely, our case is by no means so desperate." 

" It might not be so difficult for two active, vigorous young 
men to get ashore ; but it would be different with females. 
The ice is in motion all around us ; and the cakes are piling 
and grinding on each other in a most fearful manner. Were 
it light enough to see, we should do much better,* but, as it 
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isy I dare not trust Mary Wallace any distanco from this . 
island^ at prescat. We may be compelled to pass the night 
here, and must make provision accordingly. You hear the 
ice grinding on tJie shore ; a sign that everything is going 
down stream. — God send that the waters break through, ere 
long ; though they may sweep all before them, when they 
do come. I fear me, Corny, that Herman Mordaunt and 
his party are lost 1" 

" Merciful Providence! — can it be as bad as that I — I 
rather hope they have reached the land." 

" That is impossible, on the course they took« Even a 
man would be bewildered and swept away, in the torrent 
that is driving down under the west shore. It is that vent 
to the water, which saves us. But, no more words.— You 
now understand the extent of the danger, and will know 
what you are about. We must getwour precious charge on 
the island, if possible, without further delay. Half an hour 
— nay, half a minute may bring down the lorrenf." 

Guert ti^ok the direction of everything. Even wbiie we 
had been talking, the ice had moved mcUeriaily; and we 
found ourselves fifty feet further from the island than we 
had been. By causing the horses to advance, this distance 
was ^on recovered ; but it was found impossible to lead or 
drive them over the broken, cakes with which the shore of 
the island now began to be lined. After one or two spirited 
and determined efforts, Guert gave the matter up, and asked 
me to help the laffles from the sleigh. Never did women 
behave better, than did these delicate and lovely girls, on 
an occasion so awfully trying. Without remonstrances, 
tears, exclamations or questions, both did as desired ; and I 
cannot express the feeling of security I felt, when I had 
helped each over the J^roken and grinding border of white 
ice, that separated us from the shore. The night was fkr 
from cold ; but the ground was ^w ftoaen sufficiently Id 
prevent any unpleasant consequences from walking on wh^l 
would otherwise have been a slimy, muddy alluvion ; for 
the island was so very low, as often to be under water, when 
the river was particularly high. This, indeed, formed our 
danger, after we had reached it. 

When I returned to Guert, I found him already drifted, 
down some little distance; and this time we. moved thd^ 
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sleigb so much above the poiiit, as to be ia less daager of 
getting out of sight of our precious wards. To my surprise, 
Guert was busy in stripping the harness from the horses ; 
and Jack already stood only in his blinkers. Moses was 
soon reduced to tno same slate. I was wondering what was 
to be done next, when Guert drew each bridle from its ani- 
mal, and gave a smart crack of his whip. The liberated 
horses started back with afirigbt — snorted^ reared, and, 
turning away, they went down the river, free al air, and 
almost as swift ; the incessant and loud snapping of heir 
master's whip, in no degree tending to diminish their speed. 
I asked the meaning of this. 

^^ It would be cruel not to let the poor beasts make use of 
the strength and sagacity nature has given them to save 
their lives,'* answered Guert, straining his eyes afler Moses, 
the horse that was behi^id, so long as his dark form could be 
distinguished, and leaning forward to listen to the blows of 
their hoo{^, while the noises around us permitted them to be 
heai'd. " To us, they would only be an encumbiipnee, since 
they never could be forced over the cracks and caked ice in 
harness ; nor would it be at all safe to follow them, if they 
•could. The sleigh is light, and we are strong enough * to 
shove it to land, when there is an opportunity ; or, it may 
be left on the island." 

Nothing could have served more effectually to convince 
me of the manner in which Guert i^egarded our situatioo, 
than to sec him turn loose beasts which Pknew he so highly 
prized. I mentioned this; and he answered me with a 
melaiichoiy seriousness, that made the impression so much 
th&st lunger— 

" It is possible they may get ashore, for nature has given 
a horse a keen instinct. They can 3wim, too, where you 
and I would drown. At ail events, they are not fettered 
with harness, but havo^very chance it is in my power to 
.give them. Should they land, any farmer would put them 
•in his stable, and I should soon hear where they were to bb 
feund ; if, indeed, lam living in the morning to make the 
iaquiry." 

* \Vhat is next to be done, Guert?" I asked, undersland- 
-ipjBt «* oj)oo both his feelings and bis manner of reasoning. 
-• ♦* We n»ust now run the sleigh on the island ; after which 



ii will be. tiinc to look about us, and to examioe if- it be pot- 
mbie to get the ladies on the maia land." 

Accordingly, Guert and I applied ourselves to the* task) 
aod had po great difficulty in dragging the sleigh over the 
cakes, grinding and in motion as they were« We pulled it 
as far as the tree beneath which Anneke and Mary stood ; 
when the ladies got into it and took their seats, enveloped in 
the skins. The night, was not cold for the season, and our 
companions' were thickly clad, having tippets and m'uffii; 
still, the wolves' skins of Guert cotitributed to render them 
more comfortable.^ All apprehension of imo^ediate danger 
ncj^ ceased, for a short time ; nor do I think either of the 
leoiaies fancied they could run any more risk, be/ond that 
of exposure to the night air, so long as they remained oa 
terra firtna, Such was not the case, however, as a very 
simple explanation will render apparent to the reader. 

All the islands in this part of the Hudson, are low, being 
rich, alluvial meadows, bordered by trees and bushes; most 
of the first being willows, sycamores, or nuts. The fertility 
of the soil had given to these trees rapid growths, and they 
were generally of some stature ; though not one among 
them had that groat size^hich ought to mark the body and 
branches of a venerable tenant of the forest. This fact, of 
itself, proved that no one tree. of thef# all was very old; a 
eireumstance that was certainly owing to the ravages of the 
annual freshets. I say annual ; for though the freshet which 
now encompassed us, was far more serious than usual, each 
year brought something of the sort; and the islands were 
constantly increasing or diminishing under their action.' Tq 
prevent the last, a thicket of trees was lefl at the head of 
each island, to form a sort of barricade against the inroade 
of the ice in the spring. Sk) low was the face of the land, 
or meadow, however, that a rise of a very few feet in the 
river would be certain to bring it entirely under water. All 
this will be made more apparent by our own proceedings, 
aAer we had placed the ladies in the sleigh ; and more espe- 
cially, by the passing remarks of Guert while employed in 
his subsequent efforts. 

No sooner did Guert Ten Elyck believe the ladies to be 
temporarily safe, than he proposed to me that we should take 
a closer loqk at the .state of the river, in order to ascertain 
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the moGt feasible means of getting on the main knd. This 
was said aloud, and in a cheerfui way, as if ke no knger 
ielt atiy apprehension, and, evidently to me, to encourage 
our companions. ^ Anneke desired us to go, declaring that 
now she knew herself to be on dry land, all her awn (ears 
had vanished. We went accordingly, taking our first di- 
rection towards the bead of the island. 

A very few minutes sufficed to reach the limits of our 
narrow domain ; and, as we approached them, Gbert pointed 
out to me the mound of ice that was piling up behind it, 
as a most fearful symptom. 

y There is our danger,'' he said, with emphasis, *^ and |V6 
must not trust to these trees. This freshet goes beyond 
any i ever saw on the river ; and not a spring passes that 
we ha^ve not more or less of them. Do you not see, Corny, 
what saves us now ]" 

*^ We are on an island, and cannot be in much danger 
from the river while we stay here." 

" Not so, my dear friend) not at all so. But, come with 
me and look for your8elf.^' 

I followed Guert, and did look for myself. We sprang 
upon the cakes of ice, which were -piled quite thirty feet id 
height, on the head of the island, extending right and left, 
as far as our eyes cotlfcl see, by that misty light. It was by 
no means difficult moving about on this massive pile, the 
movement in the cakes being slow, and frequently inter* 
rupted ; but there was no concealing the true character of 
the danger. Had not the island, and the adjacent main in* 
terposed their obstacles, the ico would have continued to move 
bodily down the stream, cake shoving over cake, until the 
whole found vent in the wider space below,, and floated off 
towards the ocean. Not only ^as our island there, how- 
ever, but other islands lay near us, straitening the different 
channels or passages in such a way, as to compel the forma- 
tion of an icy dam; and, on the strength of this dam rested 
all our security. Were it to be ruptured anywhere near us, 
we should inevitably be swept off in a body. Guert thought, 
however, as has been said already, that the waters had 
found narrow issues under the main land, both east and 
west of us ; and sliould this prove to be true, there was a 
fibpe that the great calamity might be averted.. In other 
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«word8) if these floodgates sufficed, we might escape ; other' 
wise the catastrophe was certain. 

"I cannot excuse it to fnyself to remain here, without 
endeavoEiring to see what is the state of things nearer to the 
shore," said Guert, after we^had viewed Ihe fast accumulat- 
ing mass of broken ice above us, as well as the light per- 
mitted, and we had talked over together the chances of 
safety, and the character of the danger. " Do you return 
to the ladies, Corny, and endeavour to keep up their spirits, 
while I cross this channel on our right, to the next islaad, 
and see what offers in that direction," 

'^ I do not like the idea of your running all the risk alone ; 
besides, something may occur to require the strength of two, 
instead of that of one, to overcome it." 

" You can go with me as far as the next island, if you 
will, where we shall be able to ascertain at once whether it 
be ice or water that separates us from the eastern shore. If 
the first, you can return as fast as possible for the ladies, 
while I look for a place to cross. I do not Jike the appear- 
ance of this dam, tu be honest with you ; and have great 
fears for those who are now in the sleigh." 

We were in the very act of moving away, when a loud, 
cracking noise, that arose within .-a few yards, alarmed 
us both ; and running to the spot whence it proceeded, we 
saw Ihat a large willow had snapped in two, like a pipe-stem, 
and that the whole barrier of ice was marching, slowlyj^but 
grandly, over the stump, crushing the fallen trunk and 
branches beneath its weight, Jis the slow-moving wheel of 
the loaded cart crushes the twig. Guert grasped my arm, 
and his fingers nearly entered the fiesh, under his iron 
pressure. 

" We must quit this spot — " he said firmly, " and at once. 
Let us go back to the sleigh." 

I did not know Guert's intentions, but I saw it was time 
to act with decision. We moved swiftly down to the spot 
where we had left the sleigh ; and the reader, will judge of 
our horror, when we found it gone I The whole of the low 
point of the island where we had left it, was already covered 
with cakes of ice that were in motion, and which had doubt- 
less swept off the sleigh during the few minuter that we had 
jbefea absent! Looking around us, bovfrever, we saw an 

Vol, 11.-2 
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object on the river, a littio distance below, that I fancied was 
the sleigh, and was about to rush ailer it, when a voice, 
filled with alarm, took us in another direction. Mary Wal- 
lace came out from behind a tree, to which she had fled for 
safely, and seizing Gucri's arm, implored him not to quit 
her again. 

" Whither has Anneke gone f I demanded, in an agony 
I cannot describe — ** I see nothing of Anneke !" 

" She would not quit the sleigh," answered Mary Wallace, 
ehnost panting for breath — " I implored— entreated her to 
follow me — said you must soon return ; but she refused to 
quit the sleigh. Anneke is in the sleigh, if that can now 
be ftwjnd." 

I heard no more ; but springing on the still moving cakes 
of ice, went leaping from cake to cake, until my sight showed 
me that, sure enough, the sleigh was on the bed of the river, 
over which it was in slow motion ; forced downwards before 
the new coating of ice that was fast covering the original 
surface. At fw^t I could see no one in the sleigh ; but, on 
reaching it, I found Anneke buried in the skins. She was 
on her knees : the precious creature was asking succour 
from God ! 

I had a wild but sweet consolation in fhus finding myself, 
as it might be, cut off from all the rest of my kind, in the 
midst of that scene of gloom and desolation, alone with 
Aiiieke Mordaunt. The moment I could make her con- 
scious of my presence, she inquired after Mary Wallace, 
and was much relieved on learning that she was with Guert, 
and would not be left by him, for a single instant, again that 
night. Indeed, 1 saw their figures dimly, as they moved 
swiftly across the channel that divided the two islands, and 
disappear in that direction, among the bushes that lined the 
place to which they had gone. 

" Let us follow,'' I said eagerly. "The crossing is^ yet 
easy, and wo, too, may escape to the shore." 

" Go you !" said Anneke, over whom a momentary phy- 
sical torpor appeared to have passed. " Gro yoit, Corny," 
she said; "a man may easily save himself; and you are 
an only child — the sole hope of your parents." 

« Dearest, beloved Anneke ! — why this indifference — this 
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apathy oq your own behalf? Are you not an only ehild, 
the sole hope of a widowed father ? — do you forget him ?" 

" No, no, no !" exclaimed the dear girl, hurriedly. " Help 
me out of the sleigh, Corny : there, I will go with you any- 
where — any how — to the end of the world, to save my 
father from such anguish !" 

From that moment the temporary imbecility of Anneke 
vanished, and I found her, for the renuiinder of the time we 
remained in jeopardy, quick to apprehend, and ready to 
second all my efforts. It was this passing submission to an 
imaginary doom, on the one hand, and the headlong effect 
of sudden fright on the other, which had separated the two 
girls, and which had been the means of dividing the whole 
party as described. 

I scarcely know how to describe what followed. So in- 
tense was my apprehension on behalf of Anneke, that I can 
safely say, I did not think of my own fatQ, in the slightest 
degree, as disconnected from hers. The self^devoted reliance 
with which the dear girl seemed to place all her dependence 
on me, would, of itself, have produced this effect, had she 
not possessed my whole heart, as I was now so fully aware. 
Moments like those, make one alive to all the affections, and 
strip off^ every coveringthat habit or the dissembling of our 
manners is so apt to throw over the feelings. I believe I 
both spoke and acted towards Anneke, as one would cling 
to, or address the being dearest to "him in the world, for the 
next few minutes; but, I can suppose the reader will natu- 
rally prefer learning what we did, under such circumstances, 
rather than what we said, or how we^felt. 

I repeat, it is not easy for me to describe what followed. 
I know we first rather ran, than walked, across the channel 
on which I had last seen the dim forms of Guert and Mary, 
and even crossed the island to its eastern side, in the hope 
of beifig able to reach the shore in that quarter. The at- 
tempt was useless, for we found the water running down 
over the ice like a race-way. Nothing could be seen of our 
late companityis ; and my loud and repeated calls to them 
were unanswered. 

" Our case is hopeless, Cornelius," said Anneke; speaking 
with a forced calmness when she found retreat impossible in 
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that direction, ** Let us return to (he sleigh, and submit to 

the will of God !" 

" Beloved Anneke ! — Think of your father, and summon 
your whole strength. The bed of the river is yet firm ; we 
will cross it, and try the opposite shore." 

Cross it we did, my delicate companion being ^is much 
sustained by my supporting arm, as by her own resolution ; 
but we found the same obstacle to retreat interposing there 
also. The island above had turned the waters aside, until 
they found an outlet under each bank — shooting along their 
willowy shores, with the velocity of arrows. By this time, 
owing to our hurried movement, I found Anneke so far ex- 
hausted, that it was absolutely necessary to pause a minute 
to take breath. This. pause was also necessary, in order to 
look about us, and to decide understandingly as to the 
course it was necessary now to pursue. This pause, brief 
as it was, mor§over, contributed largely to the apparent 
horrors of our situation. 

The grating, or grinding of the ice above us, cake upoa 
cake, now sounded like the rushing of heavy winds, or the 
incessant roaring of a surf uppn the sea-shore. The piles 
were becoming visible, by their height and their pro.\imity, 
as the ragged barriers set slowly but steadily down upon us ; 
and the whole river seemed to me to be in motion downwards. 
At this awful instant, when I began to think it was the will 
of Providence that Annfek^ and I were to perish together, a 
strange sound interrupted the fearful natural accessories of 
that frightful scene, I certainly heard the bells of a sleigh; 
at first they seemed -distant and broken — then, nearer and 
incessant, attended by the rumbling of runners on th§ ice. 
I took Cif my cap and pressed my head, for I feared my 
brain was unsettled. There it came, however, more and 
nDore distinctly, until the trampling of horses' hoofs mingled 
in the noise. ^ • 

" Can there be others as unhappy as ourselves 1" exclaimed 
Anneke, forgetting her own fears in generous S3rmpathy. 
"See, Littlepage! — see, dear Cornelius — yonder surely 
comes another sleigh !" 

Come it did, like the tempest, or the whirlwind ; passing 
within fifty feet of us. I knew it at a glance. It was the 
sleigh of Herman Mordaunt, empty; with the horses, mad- 



dened by terror, running wherever their fears impelled. As 
the sleigh passed, it was thrown on one sicte ; then it was 
once more whirled up again ; and it went out of sight, with 
the rumbling sound of the runners mingling with the jingling 
of bells and the tramp of hoofs. 

At this instant a loud, distant «ry from a human voice, 
was certain l^fltord. It seemed, to me, as if some one 
called my na^^^and Anneke said, she so understood it, 
too. The call, if call it was, came from the south, and 
from under the western shore. At the next moment, awful 
reports proceeded from the barrier above ; and, passing an 
arm around the slender waist of my lovely companion, to 
support her, I began a rapid movement in the direction of 
that call. AVhile attempting to reach ihe western shore, I 
had obaef V'.'d a high mound of brc4en ice, that was floating 
down ; or rather, was pressed down on the smooth surface 
of the frozen river, in advance of the smaller cakes that 
came by in the current. It was increasing, in sis&e, by ac- 
c^sions from these floating cakes, and threatened to form a 
new dam, at some narrow pass below, as soon as of sufficient 
size. It occurred to me we should be temporarily safe, 
could we reach that mound, for it rose so high as to be above 
danger from the water. Thither, then, I ran^ almost par- 
rying Anneke on my arm ; our speed increased by the ter- 
rific sounds from the dam above us. 

We reached the mound, and found the cakes so piled, as 
to be able to ascend them ; though not without an effort. 
After getting up a layer or two, the broken mass becanne so 
irregular and ragged, as to render it necessary for me te 
mount first, and then to drag Anneke up afler me. This I 
did, until exhausted ; and we both seated ourselves on the 
edge of a cake, in order to recover our breath. While 
there, it struck me, that new sounds arose from the river j 
and, bendfng forward to examine, I saw that the water had 
forced its way through the dam above, and wasdcoming^ 
down upon us in a torrent. 
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CHAPTER II. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow i# the sky : 
So was it when my life began ;j 
So ia it now I am a man; V 
So be it when I shall grow old. 
Or let me die! 

Tha child is father of the man;- 
And I could wish my days to be ^ 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Wordsworth. 

Fivit minutes longer on the ice of the main channel, and 
we should' have been swept away. Even as we still sat 
looking at the frightful force of the swift current, as well as 
tbe dim light of that clouded night would permit, I saw Guert 
Ten Eyck's sleigh whirl past us ; and, only a minute later, 
Herman Mordaunt's followed ; the poor, exhausted beasts 
struggling in the harness for freedom, that they might swim 
for thKBi r lives. Anneke heard the snorting of those wretched 
horses ; but her unpractised eyes did not detect them, im- 
mersed, as they were, in the current ; nor had she recog- 
nised the sleigh that whirled past us, as her father's. A^ 
little later, a fearful shriek came from one of the fettered 
beasts; such a .heart-piercing cry as it is known the horse 
often gives. I said nothing on the subject, knowing that 
love for her father was one of the great incentives which had 
aroused my companion to exertion ; and being unwilling to 
excite foars that were now latent. 

Two or three minutes of rest Were all that circumstances 
peimitted. I could see that everything visible on the river, 
was in motion downwards; the piles of ice on* which we 
were placed, as well as the cakes that glanced by us, in 
their quicker descent. Our own motion was slow, on ac- 
count of the mass which doubtless pressed on the shoals of 
the west side of the river; as well as on account of tbe fric- 
tion against the lateral fields of ice, and occasionally against 
the shore. Still, we were in motion ; and I felt the neces- 
sity, on every account, of getting as soon as possible on the 
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western verge of cmr floating island, in order to profit by any 
fiivourable occurrence that might offen 

Dear Anneke! — How admirably did she behave that 
iearful night ! From the moment she regained her entire 
consciousness, after I found her praying in the bottom of the 
sleigh, down to that instant, she had been as little of an en- 
ctimbrance to my own efibrts, as was at all possible. Rea- 
sonable, resolute, compliant, and totally without any ill-timed 
exhibition of womanly apprehension, she had done all she 
was desired to do unhesitatingly, and with intelligence. 
In ascending that pile of ice, by no means an easy task 
under any circumstances, we had acted in perfect concert ; 
every efibrt of mine being aided by one ©f her own, directed 
by my advice and greater experience. 

^* God has not deserted us, dearest Anneke," I said, now 

that my companion's strength appeared to have returned, 

. *^ and we may yet hope to escape. I can anticipate the joy 

we shall bring to your father's heart, when he again takes 

you to his arms, safe and uninjured." 

** Dear, dear father ! — What agony he must now be suft 
fermg on my accoimt. — Come, Corny, let us go to him at 
once, if it be possible." 

As this was said, the precious girl arose, and adjusted her 
tippet ill a way that should cause her no encumbrance; like 
one ready td set about the execution of a serious task with 
all her energies. The muff had been dropped on the river; 
for neither of us had any sensibility to cold. The night, 
however, was quite mild, for the season ; and we probably 
should not have suffered, had our exertions been less violent. 
Anneke declared herself ready to proceed, and I commenced 
the difficult and delicate task of aiding her across an island 
composed of icy fragments, in order to reack its western 
margin. We were quite thirty feet in the air ; and a fall 
into any of the numerous caverns, among which we had to 
proceed, might have been fatal ; certainly would have crip- 
pled the sufferer. Then the surface of the ice was so smooth 
as to render walking on it an exceedingly delicate operation ; 
more especially as the cakes lay at all manner of inclina- 
tions to the plane of the horizon. Fortunately, I wore buck- 
skin moccasins over my boots; and their rough leather 
aided me greatly in maintaining my footing. Anneke, toQ» 
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had socks of cloth ; without which, I do not think, she could 
have possibly moved. By these aids, however, and by pro* 
oeeding with the utmost caution, we had actually succeeded 
in attaining our object, when the floating mass shot into an 
eddy, and, turning slowly round, under this new inOuence, 
placed us on the outer side of the island again ! Not a 
murmur escaped Anneke, at this disappointment ; but, with 
a sweetness of temper that spoke volumes in favour of her 
natural disposition, and a resignation that told her trainiog, 
she professed a readiness to renew her efforts. To this I 
would not consent, however ; for I saw that the eddy was 
still whirling us about ; and I thought it best to escape from 
its influence altogether, before we threw away our strength 
fruitlessly.. Instead of re-crossing the pile, therefore, I told 
my fair companion 'that we would descend* to a cake thai 
lay level on the water, and which projected from the 
mass to such a distance, as to be close to the shore, should wo 
again get near it. This descent was made, after some 
trouble, though I was compelled to receive Anneke entirely 
into my arms, in order to effect it. Effect it I did ; placing 
the sweet girl safely at my side, on the outermost and lowest 
of all the cakes in our confused pile. 

In some respects this change was 'for the better; while 
it did not imp.rove our situation in others. It placid both 
Anneke and myself behind a shelter, as respected the wind ; 
which, though neither very strong nor very cold, had 
enough of March about it to render the change acceptable. 
It took my companion, too, from a position where motioo 
was difficult, and often dangerous ; leaving her on a level, 
even spot, where she could walk with ease and security, and 
keep the blood in motion by exercise. Then it put us both 
•in- the best possible situation to profit by any contact wrth 
that shore, along and near which our island was now slowly 
moving. 

There could no longer be any doubt of the state of the^ 
river in general. It had broken up ; spring had feome, like 
a thief in the night; and the ice below havioo; given way, 
while the mass above had acquired too much power to be 
resisted, everything was set in motion ; and, like the death 
of the strong man, the disruption of fields in themselves so 
thick and adhesive, had produced an agony surpassing the 
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UHual struggle of the seasons. Nevertheless, the downward 
motion had begun in earnest, and the centre of the river 
was running like a sluice, carrying xiway, in its currenti 
those masses which had just before formed so menacing an 
obstacle above. 

Luckily, our own pile was a little aside from the great 
downward rush. I have since thought, that it touched the 
bottom, which caused it to turn, as well as retarded its 
movement. Be this as it might, we still remained in a little 
bay, slowly turning in a circle ; and glad was I to see our 
low cake coming round again, in sight of the western shore. 
The moment now demanded decision ; and I prepared An- 
i;ek« to meet it. A large, low, level cake had driven up on 
the shore, and extended out so far as to promise that our 
own cuke wouldl louch it, in our evolutions. I knew that 
the ice, in general, had not broken in consequence of any 
weakness of its own, but purely under the weight of the ehbr- 
eious pressure from above, and the mighty force of the cur- 
rent ; and that we ran little, or no risk, in trusting ou^ per* 
«ons on. the uttermost limits of any considerable fragment* 
A station was taken, accordingly, near a projection of the 
cake we were on ; when we waited for the expected contact. 
At such moments, the slightest disappointment carries with 
4t the force of the greatest circumstances. Several times 
4id it appear, to us, that our island was on the point of 
touching the fastened cake, and as often did it incline aside ; 
at no time coming nearer than within six or eight feet. This 
distance it wouki Jaave been easy enough, for me to leap 
across , but, to Anneke, it was a barrier as impassable as 
tlie illimitable void. The sweet girl saw this; and, she 
acted like herself, under the circumstances. She took my 
hand, pressed it, and said earnestly, and with patienl sweet- 
ness— r 

" You see how it is, Corny ; I am not permitted to escape; 
but you can easily reach the shore. Go, theill^and leave 
me in the hands of Providence. Oo ; I never can forget 
what you have already done; but it is useless to perish to- 
gether 1" 

I have never doubted that Anneke was perfectly sincere 
in her wish that I should, at least, save my own life. The 
ffKslinl^ with wJtucb she spoke; the des^nir that was (spming ^ 
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over her ; tand the movement of our island, which, at that 
moment, ^ave signs of shooting away from the shore, alto* 
gether, roused me to a sudden, and certainly, to a very boW 
attempt. I tremble, even at this distance of time, as I write 
the particulars. A small cake of ice was floating in between 
Us and that which lay firmly fastened to the shore. Its 
size was such as to allow it to pass between the two ; though 
dot without coming nearly, if not absolutely, in contact with 
^ne, if not with both. I ob£»er\^ all this ; and, saying one 
word of encouragement to Anneke, I passed an arm around 
her waist— waited the proper moment — and sprang forward. 
It was necessary to make a short leap, with my precious 
burthen on my arm, in order to gain this floating brid^; 
but it was dong, and successfully. Scarcely permitting An- 
neke's foot to touch this frail support, which was already 
sinking under our joint weight, I crossed it at tw% or three 
fiTteps, and threw all my power into a last and desperate 
effort. I succeeded here, also^ and fell, upesn the. firmer 
cake,' with a heart filled with gratitude to G©d. The touch 
told me that we were safe; and, in ih^ next instant, we 
reached the solid ground. Under sucb circumstances, one 
Usually looks back to examine the d^anger he has jost goai^ 
through. I did so ; and saw that the ffoating cake of ice 
had already passed down, and ^as out of reach ; while the 
mass that bad been the means of saving us, was slowly fol- 
lowing, under some new impulse, received from the fbrioua 
currents of the river. But wo were saved" ; and most de^ 

) voutly did I thank my God, who had rnercifuUy aided our 

^ escape from perils so imminent. 

I was compelled to wait for Anneke, who fetl upon he» 
knees, and remained there quite a minute, before I could aid 
her in ascending the steep acclivity which formed the west- 
ern bank of the Hudson, at this particU'lar point. We 
reached the top, however, afler a Httle deky,. and pausing 
once or iy^9te to take breath ; when we first becaioe really 
sensible of the true character of the scene from which we 
had been delivered. Dim as was the light, there was enough 
to enable us to overlook a considerable reach of the river, 
from that elevated stand. The Hudsoiii resembled ^aoa 
rushing headlong between the banks. As for the cakes of 

' ice*-8ome. 4w1inj past singly, arid QtbjBrs piled a^ U^ as 



b mi^ca" of course, the stream was^ fiUod with such ; but* ft 
large, dark object was seen comiag through. that very chan* 
nel, over which Auneke and I had stood, less than an 
hour before, sailing down the current with fearful rapidity* 
It was a house*; of no great size, it is true, but large enough 
to present a singular object on the river. A bridge, of some 
sice, followed ; and a sloop, that had been borne away from 
the wharves of Albany, soon appeared in the strange assem- 
blage, that was thus suddenly collected on this great artery 
of the colony. 

But the hour was late; Anneke was yet to care for; it 
was necessary to seek a shelter. Still supporting my lovely 
companion, who now began to express her uneasiness on 
account of her father, and her other friends, I held the way 
inland ; knowing that there was a high road parallel to the 
river, and at no great distance from- it. We reached the 
highway, in the course of ten minutes, and turned our faces 
northward, as the direction which led towards Albany* We 
had not advanced far before I heard the voices of men, who 
were coming towards us ; and glad was I to recognise that 
of Dirck Pollock among the number. I called aloud, and 
was answered by a shout of exultation, \rhich, as I after- 
wards discovered, sponttmeoualy broke out of his mouth, 
when he recognised the form of Anneke. Dirck was powe* - 
fully agitated when we joined him ; I had never, previously, 
seen anything like such a burst of feeling from him ; and it 
was some time before I could address him. 

" Of course, your whole party is safe ?" I asked, a little 
doubtingly; for I had actually given up all who had been in 
Herman Mordaunt's sleigh for lost. 

*^ Yes, thank God! all but the sleigh and horses. But 
where are Guert Ten Eyck and Miss Wallace ?" 

** Gone ashore on the other side of the river ; we parted, 
and they took that directbn, while we came hither." I said 
this to quiet Anneke^s fears ; but Uad misgivings about 
their having got off the river at all. ^* But let me know the 
manner of your own escape." 

. Dirck then gave us a history of what had passed ; the whole 
party turning back to accompany us, as soon as I told them 
that their jerrand^^a search for the horsds — was useless. 
The substance of what we heard was as £)llowa :— *In tho 
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first efibrt to readi the western shore, Hermad Modhunil 
had been met by the very obstacle which Guert had foreseen, 
and be turned south, hoping to find sonie spot at which to 
land, by going farther from the dam that had formed above. 
After repealed efforts, and having nearly lost his sleigh and 
the whole party, a point was reached at which Herman 
Mordaunt determined to get his female companion on shore, 
at every hazard* This was to be done only by crossing 
floating cakes of ice, in a current that was already running 
at the rate of four or five miles in the hour. Dirck was left 
in charge of the horses while the experiment was made ; but 
seeing the. adventurers in great danger, he flew to their as- 
aistance — when the whole party were immersed, though not 
ip deep water. Lefl to themselves, and alarmed with the 
floundering in the river and the grinding of the cakes, Her- 
man Mordaunt's bays went off in the confusion. Mrs. 
Bogart was assisted to the land, and was helped to reach 
the nearest dwelling — a comfortable farm-house, about a 
quarter of a mile beyond the point where we had met the 
party. There Mrs, Bogart had been placed in a warm bed, 
and the gentlemen were supplied with such dry clothes as 
the rustic wardrpbe of these simple people could furnish. 
The change made, Dirck was on his way to ascertain what 
had become of the sleigh and horses, as has been mentioned. 

On inquiry, I found that the spot where Anneke and 
myself had landed was quite three miles below the island on 
which Guert and I had drawn the sleigh. Nearly the who^ 
of this distance had we floated with the pile of broken ice, in 
the short time we were on it ; a proof of the furious rate at 
which the current was setting downward. No one hati 
heard anything of Guert and Mary ; but I encouraged my 
companion to believe that they were necessarily safe on the 
other shore. I certainly deemed this to be very questionable, 
but there was no use in anticipating evil. 

On reaching the fajpn-house, Herman Mordaunt's delight 
and gratitude may more easily be imagined than described, 
tie folded Anneke to his heart, and she wept like an infant 
on his bosom. Nor was I forgotten in this touching scene, 
but came in for a full share of notice. 

** I want no details, noble young man — *' I ana professing 
td write the truth,, and must be excused for relating such 
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things as these, but — "I want no details, noble young 
man," smd Herman Mordaunt, squeezing my hand, '' to feel 
certain that, under God, I owe my child's life, for the second 
time, to you. I wish to Heaven ! — but, no matter — ^it is now 
too late — some other way may and must offer. I scarce 
know what I say, Littlepage; but what I mean is, to express 
faintly, some small portion of the gratitude I feel, and to let 
you know how sensibly and deeply your services are felt 
and appreciated." * ^ 

The reader may think it odd, that this incoherent, but 
pregnant speech, made little impression on me at the time, 
beyond the grateful conviction of having really rendered the 
greatest of all services to Anneke and her father ; though I 
had better occasion to remember it afterwards. 

It is unnecessary to dwell more particularly on the occur- 
rences at the farm-house. The worthy people did what they 
could to make us comfortable, and we were all warm in bed, 
in the course of the next ha If- hour. 

On the Ibllowing morning a wagon was harnessed, and 
we left these simple countrymen and women — who refused 
everjfthing like compensation, as a matter of course — and 
proceeded homeward. I have heard it said that we Ameri- i 
cans are mercenary: it may be so, but not a man, probably, I 
exists in the colonies, who would accept money for such as- 
sistance. We were * two hours in reaching Albany, on 
wheels ; and entered the place about ten, in a very different 
style from that in which we had quitted it the day before. 
As we drove along, the highway frequently led us to points 
that commanded views of the river, and we had so many 
opportunities of noting the effects of the freshet. Of ice, 
very little remained. Here and there a cake or a pile was 
seen still adhering to the shore, and occasionally fragments 
floated downwards,- but, as .a rule, the torrent had swept all 
before it. I particularly took notice of the island on which 
we had sought refuge. It was entirely under water,^ but its 
outlines were to be traced by the bushes which lined its low 
banks. Most of the trees on its upper end were cut down, 
and all that grew on it would unquestionably have gone, had 
not the dam given way as early as it did. A great number 
of tret^ had been broken down on all the islands; and large 
J^s ^d h^vy jl(riif)^s w^re sli|l floating in the cun^dt, that 

Vol. ir---3 " 
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were lately tenants of the forest, and had been violently 
torn from their places. 

We found all the lower part of Albany, too, under water. 
Boats were actually moving through the streets ; a consider- 
able portion of its inhabitants having no other means of 
communicating with their neighbours. A sbop of some size 
' lay up on. one of the lowest spots; and, as the water was 
already subsiding, it was said she would remain there until 
removed by the shipwrights. Nobody was drowned in the 
place; for it is not usual for the people of these colonies to 
remain in their beds, at such times, to aWait the appearance 
of the enemy in at their windows. We often read of such 
accidents destroying hundreds in the Old World ; but, in the 
I New, human life is of too much account to be unnecessarily 
thrown away, and so we make some efforts to preserve it. 

As we drove into the street in which Herman Mordaunt 
lived, we heard a shout, and turning our heads, we saw 
Xjuert Ten Eyck waving his cap to us, with joy delineated 
in every feature of his handsome face. At the next moment 
he was at our side. 

" Mr. Herman Mordaunt,'^ he cried, shaking that ^ntle- 
man most cordially by the hand, *' I look upon you as one 
raised from the dead; you and my excellent neighbour, 
Mrs. Bogart, and Mr, Pollock, here 1 . How you got off the 
river is a mystery to me, for I well know that the water 
comnnonly breaks through first under the west shore. Corny 
and Miss Anneke — God bless you both ! Mary Wallace is 
in terror lest ill news come from some of you ; but I will run 
ahead and let her know the glad tidings. It is but five 
minutes since I lefl her, starting at every sound, lest it prove 
the foot of some ill-omened messenger." 

Guert stopped to say no more. In a minute he w^s inside 
of Herman Mordaunt's house — in another Anneke and Mary 
Wallace were locked in each other's arms. - After exchang- 
ing salutes, Mrs. Bogart was conveyed to her own residence, 
and there was a termination to that memorable expedition. 

Guert had less to communicate, in the way of dangers 
and marvels, than I had anticipated. It seemed, that when 
he and Miss Wallace reached the inner margin of the last 
island, a large cake of ice had entered the strait, and got 
jammed; or rather, that it went through, forced by the 
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tremefidous pressure above ; though not without losiDg large 
znaases, as it came in contact with the shores, and grinding 
much of its material into powder, by the attrition. Guert's 
presence of mind and decision did him excellent service here. 
Without delaying an instant, the moment it was in his power, 
he led Mary on that cake, and crossed the narrow branch 
of the river, which alone separated him from the main land, 
on it, dry-shod. The wat^r was beginning to find its way 
over this cake, as it usually did on all those that lay low, 
and which even stopped in their progress; but this did not 
aSer any serious obstacles to persons who were so prompt. 
Safe themselves, our friends remained to see if we could not 
be induced to join them ; and the call we heard, was from 
Guert, who had actually re-crossed to the island, in the hope 
of meeting us, and directing us to a place of safety. Guert 
never said anything to me on 'the subject, himself; but I 
subsequently gathered from Mary Wallace's' accounts, that 
the young man did not rejoin her without a good deal of 
hazard and difficulty, and after a long and fruitless search 
for his companions. Finding it useless to remain any longer 
on the river-side, Guert and his companion held their way 
towards Albany. About midnight they reached the ferry, 
opposite to the town ; having walked quite six miles, filled 
with uneasiness on account of those who had been lefl be- 
hind. Guert was a man of decision, and he wisely deter- 
mined it would be better to proceed, than to attempt waking 
up the inmates of any of the hoOses he passed. The river 
was now substantially free from « ice, though running with 
great velocity. But, Guert was an expert oarsman ; and, 
finding a ski^, he persuaded Mary Wallace to enter it ; actu- 
ally succeeding, by means of the eddies, iti landing her 
within ten feet of the very spot where the hand-sled had de- 
posited him and myself, only a few days before. From this 
point, there was no difficulty in walking home; and Miss 
Wallace actually slept in her own bed, that eventful night ; 
if, indeed, she could sleep. 

Such was the termination of this adventure ; one that I 
have rightly termed memorable. In the end, Jack and 
Moses came in safe and sound; having probably swum 
ifcsbore. They were found in the public road, only a ishort 
distAnee from thd town, and were brought in to their maftex 
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the snmb day. Bvery one who too< any intetest in Ittfifwy , 
«*«nd what Dutchman does not? — ^knew Jack and Moses^ 
and there was no difficulty in ascertaining to whom they 
belonged. What is singular, however, both sleighs were 
recovered ; though at long intervals of time, and under 
▼ery different circumstances. That of Guert, wolves' skins 
and all, actually went down the whole length of the river oa 
the ice; passing out to sea through the Narrows. It must 
have gone by New York in the night, or doubtless it would 
have been picked up ; while the difficulty 6f reaching it, was 
its protector on the descent, above the town. Once outside 
of the Narrows, it was thrown by the tide and winds upoa 
the shore of Staten Island ; where it was hauled to land, 
housed, and, being properly advertised in our New York 
paper, Guert actually got tidings of it in time to receive it, 
skins and all, by one of the first sloops that ascended the 
Hudson that year ; which was within a fortnight after the 
river had opened. The year 1768 was one of great activity, 
on account of the movements of the army, and no time was 
then unnecessarily lost. 

The history of Herman Mordaunt's sleigh was V^ery dii^ 
ferent. The poor bays must have drowned soon after ^vo 
saw them floating past us in the torrent. Of course, life 
had no sooner left them, than they sank to the bottom of the 
river, carrying with them the sleigh to which they were 
•till attached. In a few days the animals rose to the sur- 
face — as is usual with all "swollen blDdies — bringing up the 
sleigh again. In this condition, the wreck was overtaken 
by a downward bound sloop, the men of which saved the 
sleigh, harness, skins, foot-stoves, and such other articles as 
would not float away. 

Our adventure made a good deal of noise in the circle of 
Albany; and I have reason to think that my own conduct 
was approved by those who heard of it. Bulstrode paid me 
an especial visit of thanks, the very day of my return, 
when the following conversation took place between us :•— 

" You seem fated, my dear Corny," the Major observed, 
afler he had paid the usual compliments, "to be always 
serving me in the most material way, and I scarcely know 
how to express all I feel on the occasion. First, the Hen, 
anHnow this afliurof the nver~bilt, that Ouert wilt 4fmm^ 
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over, unless Mr. Mordauat puts a stop to hi* ioterfereoce." 

<* This accident was one that might haye overtaken the 
oldest and most prudent man in Albany. The river seemed 
tts solid as the street when we went on it ; and another hour, 
even as it ^ifas, would have brought us all home» io entire 
safety." 

*'Ay, but that hour came near bringing death and desola- 
tion into the most charming family in the colony ; and you 
have been the means of averting the heaviest part of the 
blow. 1 wish to Heaven, Littlepage, that you would con- 
sent to come into the army I Join us as a volunteer, the 
moment we move, and I will write to Sir Harry to obfain a 
pair of colours for you. As soon as he hears that we are 
indebted to your coolness and courage for the life of Miss 
Mordauirt, he will move heaven and earth, to manifest his 
gratitude. The instant this good parent made up his mind 
to accept Miss Mordaunt as a daughter, he began to consider 
her as a chilcj of his own." 

"And Anneke — Miss Mordaunt, herself, Mr. Bulstrode^— 
does she regard Sir Harry as a father ?" 

" Why, that must be coming by slow degrees, as a matter 
of course, you know. Women are slower than us men to 
admit such totally novel impressions ; and I dare say Anrieke 
fancies one father enough for her, just at this moment : 
though she sends very pleasant messages to Sir Harry, I 
can assure you, when in the humour ! But, what makes 
you so grave, my good Corny?" 

" Mr. Bulstrode, I conceive it no more than fair, to be as 
honest as yourself in this matter. You have told me that 
you are a suitor for Miss Mordaunt^s hand ; I will now own 
to you that I am your rival." 

My companion heard this declaration with a quiet smile, 
and the most perfect good-nature. 

*' So you actually wish to become the husband of Anneke 
Mordaunt, yourself, my dear Corny, do you?" he said, so 
coofly, that f was at a loss to know of what sort of materials 
the man could be made. 

*M dOj Major Bulstrode--Nit is thei first and last wish of 
tsf heart.'' 



• << Sifioe yoa seem diapoeed to recipvocate my emMaaxe^ 
you will not lake oflfence if I ask you a question or two !" 

<< Certainly not^ sir ; your own frankness shall be a rule 
for my government." 

" Have you ever let Miss Mordaunt know that such are 
your wishes ?" 

'<I have, sir; and that in the plainest terms-— such as 
cannot well be misunderstood." 

"What! lastnight?— On that infernal ice! — While she 
thought her life was in your hands I" 

" Nothing was said on the subject, last night, for we had 
other thoughts to occupy our minds." » 

" It would have been a most ungenerous thing to take ad- 
vantage of a lady's fears — " 

"Major Bulstrode ! — I cannot submit — " 

"Hush, my dear Corny," interrupted the other, holding 
out a hand in a most quiet and friendly manner ; " there 
must be no misunderstanding between you and me. Men 
are never greater simpletons, than when they let the secret 
consciousness of their love of life push them info swaggering 
about their honour ; when their honour has, in fact, nothing 
to do with the matter in hand. I shall not quarrel with you ; 
and must beg you, in advance, to receive my apologies for 
any little indecorum into which I may be betrayed by sur- 
prise ; as for great pieces of indecorum, I shall endeavour 
to avoid fAem." 

" Enough has been said, Mr. Bulstrode ; I am no wrangler, 
to quarrel with a shadow ; and, I trust, not in the least, 
that most contemptible of all human beings, a social bully, 
to be on all occasions menacing the sword or the pistol. 
Such men usually do nothing, when matters come to a 
crisis. Even when they fight, they fight bunglingly, and 
innocently." 

" You are right, Littlepage, and I honour yonr sentiments, 
I have remarked that the most expert swordsman with his 
tongue, and the deadest shot at a shingle, are commonly as 
innocent as lambs of the shedding of blood on the ground. 
They can sometimos screw themselves up to meet an adver* 
sary, but it exceeds their powers to use their weapons pro* 
perly, when it comes to serious work. The sWieiggei^r is 
ever a coward at heart, however well he may w6ar a maiijc 
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fat a. time. But enitugh of tbis« — We understand each other, 
and are to remain friends, under all circumstances. May I 
question further?' 

"J.afc what you please, Bulstrode — ^I sliall answer, or not, 
at my own discretion." 

"Then, permit me to inquire, if Major Littlepage has 
authorized you to offer proper settlements ?" 

" I am authorized to offer nothing. — ^Nor is it usual for 
the husband to make settlements on his wife, in these colo< 
nies, further than what the law does for her, in favour of 
her own. The father, sometimes, has a care for the third 
generation. I should expect Herman Mordaunt to settle his 
estate on his daughter, and her rightful heirs, let her marry 
whom she may." 

"Ay, that is a very American notion ; and one on which 
Herman Mordaunt, who remembers his extraction, will 
be little likely to act. WeJl, Corny, we are rivals, as it 
would seem ; but that is no reason we should not remain 
friends. We understand each other — though, perhaps, I 
ought to Jell you all." 

^' I should be glad to know all, Mr. Bulstrode ; and can 
ine«t my fate, I hope, like a man. Whatever it may cost 
me, if Anneke prefer another, her happiness will be dearer 
to me than my own." 

" Yes, my dear fellow, we all say and think so at one- 
ancl*twenty ; which is about your age, I believe. At fujo- 
and-twenty, we begin to see that our own happiness has an 
equal claim on us ; and, at ^Aree-and-twenty, we even give 
it the preference. However, I will be just, if I am selfish. 
I have no reason to believe Anne Mordaunt does prefer me ; 
though my perhaps is not altogether without a meaning, 
either." 

" In which case, I may possibly be permitted to knpw to 
what it refers?" * 

'^ It refers to the father ; and, I can tell you, my fine fel- 
low, that fathers are of some account, in the arrangement 
of marriages between parties of any standing. Had not Sir 
Harry authorized my own proposals, where should I have 
t)een? Not a farthing of settlement could I have offered, 
while he remained Sir Harry; notwithstanding I had the 
prodigious advantage of the entail, I can tell you ^hat it 
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is, Corny ; the existing power is always an important power ; 
since we all thick more of the present time, than of the 
future. That is the reason so few of us get to Heaven. As 
for Herman Mordaunt, I deem it no more than fair to tell 
you, he is on my side, heart and hand. He likes my offers 
of settlement; he likes my family; he likes my rank, civil 
and military ; and I am not altogether without the hope, that 
he likes meV^ 

I made no direct answer, and the conversation soon 
changed. Bulstrode's declaration, however, caused me to 
remember both the speech and manner of Herman Mor- 
dalint, when he thanked me for saving his daughter's life. 
I now began to reflect on it ; and reflected on it much during 
the next few months. In the end, the reader will learn the 
eflTect it had on my happiness. 



CHAPTER III. 

Good Sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? I* the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show ?" * 

Banqtto, 

As I have said already, the adventure on the river made 
a good deal of noise, in that simple community ; und it had 
the effecf to render Guert and myself a sort of heroes, in a 
small way ; bringing me much more into notice, than would 
otherwise have been the case. I thought that Guert, in par- 
ticiAir, would be likely to reap its benefit; for, various 
elderly persons, who were in the habit of frowning, when, 
ever his name was mentioned, I was given to understand, 
could now smile ; and two or three of the most severe among 
the Albany moralists, were heard to say that, "afler all, 
there was some good about that Guert Ten Eyck." The 
reader will not require to be told, that a high-school moral- 
ist, in a place as retired and insulated as Albany, must 
necessarily be a being that became subject to a very savexe 



oode> Morality^ a$ I understand the matter, ha» a good 
deal of convenUpa about it. There is town-morality and I 
couDtry-rporality, all over the world, as they tell me. But, 
in America, our morals were, and loog have been, separated 
ipto three great and very distinct classes ; viz.—^New Eng* 
land, or puritan^morals ; middle colonies, or iiberal morals ; 
aod southern colonies, or latitudiaarian morals. I shall not 
pretend to point out all the shades of difference in these seve^ 
ral schools ; though that in which I had myself been taught, 
was necessarily the most in conformity with my ojH^n tastes. 
There were minor shades to be found in the same school j 
Guert and myself belonging to different classes. Hit morals 
were of the Dutch class; while mine more properly be- 
longed to the English. The great characteristic of thq 
Dutch school, was the tendency to excess that prevailed, 
when ifidulgeticies were sought. With them, it did not raia 
oflen ; but, when it did rain, it was pretty certain to pour. 
Old Col. Pollock was a case in point, on this score; nor. 
was bis son Dirck, young and diffident as he was, altogether 
an exception to the rule« There was not a more respectable 
man in the colony, in the main, than Col. Van Valkenburgh, 
He was well connected; had a handsome unencumbered 
estate ; and money at interest ,*•— was a principal prop, in the 
church of his neighbourhood ; was esteemed as a good bus^ 
band ; a good father ; a true friend ; a kind neighbour ; an 
excellent, and loyal subject, and a thoroughly honest maa* 
Nevertheless, Col. Van Valkenburgh had his weak times 
and seasons. He would have a frolic ; and the Domini« 
was obliged to wink at this propensity. Mr. Worden oflea 
nicknamed him Col. Frolic. His frolics might be divided 
into two classes ; viz. the moderate and immoderate.* Of 
the first, he had two or three turns a year; and these were 
the occasions on which he commonly visited Sata^stoe, 
or had my father with him at Rockrockarock, as his 
own place, in Rockland, was called. On these visits, 
whether to or from, there was a large consumption of tobacco, 
beer, cider, wine, rum, lemons, sugar, and the other ingre- 
dients of punch, toddy and flip ; but no outrageously durable 
excesses. There was much laughing, a great deal of good 
feeling, many stories, and regular repetitions of old adven- 
tures, in the way of traditional narrations ; but nothing that 
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oould be called decided excesses. It is true, that my grtmd- 
Either, and my father, and the Rev. Mr. Worden, and Col« 
Pollock, were much in the habit of retiring to their beds a 
little confused in their brains ; the consequence of so much 
tobacco-smoke, as Mr. Worden always maintained ; but 
everything was decent, .and in order. The parson, for in- 
stance, invariably pulled up on a Friday ; and did not take 
his place in the circle until Monday evening, again ; which 
gave him fully twenty-four hours, to cool off in, before he 
ascended .the pulpit. . I will say this, for Mr. Worden, that 
he was very systematic and methodical in the observance of 
all his duties ; and I have known him, when he happened 
to be late at dinner, on discovering that my father had 
.omitted to say grace, insist on everybody's laying down 
their knives and forks, while he asked a blessing; even 
though it were ailer the fish was actually eaten. No, no ; 
Mr. Worden was a particular person, about all such things; 
and it was generally admitted, that he had been the means 
of causing grace to be introduced into several families, in 
Westchester ; in which it had never been the practice to 
have it, before his examples and precepts were known to 
them. 

I had not been acquainted with Guert Ten Byck a fort- 
night, before I saw he had a tendency to the sa;ne sort of 
excesses as those to which Col. Van Valkenburgh was ad- 
dicted. There was an old French Huguenot living near 
Satanstoe-— or rather, the son of one, who still spoke his 
lather's language — and who used to call Col. Follock*a 
frolics his *' grands couchersy^^ and his " petit couehers ;"* 

' * In plain English, the ** great go-to-bed," and the ** little go.to-> 
bed." There may be a portion of our readers who are not aware that 
the word " levee," meaning a morning reception by a great man, is 
derivttl from the French ** lever," which means " to rise," or " to get 
up." The kings of France were in the habit of receiving homage at 
their morning toilets ; a strange custom, that doubtless had its origia 
in the empressement of the courtier to inquire how his master had 
slept; which receptions were divided into two classes, tho' " ^ranrf 
lever," and the ^pelit ?«»er"— the" great getting-up" or the "little 
getting-up." The fii'st was an occasion of more state than the last. 
-XiVen down to the time of Charles X., the court papers seldom went & 
week without announcing that the king had signed the contract of 
marriage — a customary compliment in France, among friends of thif 
or that personage— at the "grand lever," or al the ** petit lent ;" the 



inasmuch as he usually got to tied at the last, without assist- 
ance ; while at the first, it was indispensable that some aid 
should be profiled. It was these "grands couchers" at 
which my father never assisted. On these occasions, the 
colonel invariably held his orgies over in Rockland, in the 
society- of men* of purely Dutch extraction ; there being 
something exclusive in the enjoyment. I have heard it said 
that these last frolics sometimes lasted a week, on real^ im* 
portant occasions; during the whole of which time the 
colonel and all near him were as happy as lords. These 
•' grands couchers,^^ however, occurred but rarely— coming 
round, as it might be, like leap-years, just to regulate th^ 
calendar, and adjust the time. 

As for my new friend, Gtiert, he made no manifestatiam 
towards a ^^ grand coucher*^ during the time I remiained at 
Albany — ^this his attachment to Mary Wallace forbade— ^but, 
I discovered by means of .hints and allusions, that 'he had 
been engaged in one or two such affairs, and that there was 
still a longing for them in his bones. It was owing to her 
consciousness of the existence of such weaknesses, and her 
own strong aversion to anything of the sort, that, I am per- 
suaded, Mary Wallace was alone induced to hesitate about 
accepting Guert's weekly ofier of his hand. The tenderness 
s^ evidently felt for him, now shone too obviously in her 
e^s, to leave any doubt in my mind of Guert's final success ; 
IbF what woman ever refused long to surrender, when the 
image of the besieger had taken its place in the citadel of 
her heart I Even Anneke received Guert with much favour, 
after his excellent behaviour on the river ; and I fancied that 
everything was going on most flatteringly for my frieiMJi 
while it seemed *to me that I made no advances in my own 
suit. Such, at least, were my notions on the subject, at the 
very moment when my new friend, as it appeareti^ was 
nearly driven to desperation. 

It was near the end of April, or about a month after our 
perilous adventure on the ice, that Guert came to seek me, 
one fine spring morning, with somethingHrery like despair 
depicted in his fine, manly face. During the whole of that 
month, it ough^ to be premised, I l^d not dared to ^pealrof 

first, I believe, but am not certain, being the greater honour of tbit 

two. — £UTOR, 
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love to Anneke. My attentions and Yisits were incesaut 
and pointed, but my tongue had been silent. The diffidence of 
real admiration had hold me tonf/ue-tied ; and I foolishly fan- 
cied there would be something like presuming on the services 
I had so lately rendered, in urging my suit so soon after the 
occurrence of the events I have described.* J had even tlie 
romance to think it might be taking an undue advantage 
of Bulstrode, to wish to press my claims at a moment when 
the common object of our suit might be supposed to feel the 
influence of a lively gratitude. These were the notions aad 
sentiments of a very young man, it must be confessed ; but 
I do not know that I ought to feel ashamed of them. At 
all events, they existed ; and they had produced the efExjt I 
.have mentioned, leaving me to fall, each day, more despe- 
rately jn love, while I made no sensible advances in prefer- 
ring my suit. Guert was very much in the same situ&cion, 
with this diflerence, however; he made it a point to offer 
himself, distinctly, each Monday morning, invariably receiv- 
ing for an answer " no ;" if the lady were to bo pi-essed for 
a definite reply ; but leaving some glimmering of hope, 
should time be given for her to make up her mind. The 
visit of Guert% to which I have just alluded, was after one 
of the customary offers, and usual replies ; the offer direct, 
and the "no," tempered by the doubting and thougj^ful 
brow, the affectionate «mi!e, and the tearful eye. ^ 

" Corny," said my friend, throwing down his bat with a 
most rueful aspect ; for, winter having departed, and spring 
come, we had all laid aside our fur-caps — " Corny, I have 
just been refused again 1 That word, * no,' has got to be so 
common with Mary Wallace, that lam afraid her tongue will 
never know how to utter a * yes !' Do you know, Corny, I 
have a great mind to consult Mother Doorlje !" 

"Mother who? — You do not mean Mr. Mayor's cook, 
surely !" 

" No ; Mother Doortje. "She is said to be the best fortune- 
teller that has ever lived in Albany. But, perhaps, you do 
not believe in fortune-tellers; some people I know do not?" 

" I cannot say that I have much bielief, or unbelief, on 
' the suliject, never having sieen anything of that sort." 

"Have, they, then, no fortune-teller, no person who has 
the dark art, in New York f " 



** I have beard of sveh p£)ple, but bave never had* aa 

opportunity of seeing or hearing for myself. If you do go 

to see this Mother Dorrirhy, or whatever you call her, I 

shouid like amazingly to be of the party."* 

Ouert was delighted to hear this, and he caught eagerly 

at the ofiec. If I would stand his friend he would go at 

once ; but he confessed he did not like to trust himself all 

alone in the old woman's company. 

* " I 8fm, perhaps, the only man of ray time of life, ia 
Albany, who has not, sooner or later, consulted Moth^ 
Doortje ;'' he added. " I dp not know how it is, but, tom^ 
how, I have never liked to tempt fortune by goingto ques- 
tion her 1 One never can tell what such a being may say ; 
and shoutd it be evil, why it might make a man very misec* 
able. I am sure I want no more trouble, as it is, than to 
find Mary Wallace so undetermined about having njo!" 

"Then you do not mean to go, after all ! I am not only 
ready, but anxious to accompany you." 

*' You mistake me, Corny. Go I will, now, though she 
tell me that which will cause me to cut my throat — but, we 
must not go as we are ; we must disguise ourselves, in order 
that she may not know us. Everybody goes disguised ; and 
then they have an opportunity of learning if she is in a good 

•vein, or not, by seeing if she can tell anything about' their 
business, or habits, in the first phtce. If she fail in that» I 
should not care a straw for any of the rest. So, go to work, 
Corny, and dress yourself for the occasion — borrow sofne 
clothes of the people in the house, here, and come round to 
me, as soon as you please; I shall be ready, for I often go 

* disguised to frolics — yes, unlucky devil that I am, and come 
back disguised, too 1" 

Everything was done, as desired. By means of a servant 
in the tavern, I was soon equipped in a way that satisfied 
me was very successful ; inasmuch as I passed Dirck, in 
quitting the house, and my <fld, confidential friend did not 
recognise me. Guert was in as good luck, as I actually 
asked himself for himself, when he opened the door for my 

* Doortje — pronounced Doort-yay — -means Dorothea. Mr. Little- 
page uses a sort of corruption of the pronunciation. I well remem- 
' ber S fortune-teller of that name, in Al baity ; though it could not have 
been thd Doortje of 1758.*^ Emroiu 
Vol. IL — 4 
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admiMioii. The laugh, and Ihe lumdsonie faee, however, 
soon let me into the secret, and we sallied forth in high 
spirits ; almost forgetting our misgivings concerning the 
future, m the fun of passing our acquaintances in the street, 
without being known. 

Guert was much miire artistically and knowingly dia* 
guised, than I was myself. We both had put on the clothes 
of labourers ; Guert wearing a smock-frock that he hap- 
pened to own for his fishing occupations in summer— bull 
had my usual linen in view, and wore all the ordinary nunot 
articles of my daily attire. My friend pointed out some of 
-these defects, as we went along, and an attempt was made 
to remedy them. Mr. Worden coming in view, I determined 
to stop him, and speak to him in a disguised voice, in order 
to ascertain if it were possible to deceive him. 

" Your sarvant, Tominie," I said, making an awkward 
bow, as soon as we got near enough to the parson to ad- 
dress him; "be you ter Tominie, that marries folk on. a 
pinch?" 

"Ay, or on a handful, liking the last best.— Why, Corny, 
thou rogue, what does all this mean 7" 

It was necessary to let Mr. Worden into the secret; and 
he no sooner learned the business we were on, than he«a> 
pressed a wish to be of the party. As ihete was no declin* 
ing, we now went to the inn, and gave him time to assume 
a suitable disguise. As the divine was a rigid observer of 
the costume of his profession, and was most strictly a man 
of his cloth, it was a very easy matter for him to make such 
a change in his exterior, as completely to render him incogs 
nito. When all was ready, we went finally forth, on our 
errand. 

" I go with you, Corny, on this foolish business," said the 
Rev. Mr. Worden, as soon as we were fairly on our way, 
*' to comply with a promise made your excellent mother, not 
to let you stray into any \juestiojiable company, without 
keeping a fatherly eye over you. Now, I regard a fortune- 
teller's, as a doubtful sort of society ; therefore, I feel it to 
be a duty, to make one of this party." 

I do not know whether the Rev. Mr. Worden succeeded 
in deceiving himself; but, I very well know, he did nci suc- 
ceed in deceivinif me. The fact was, be loved a frolic ; add 



Bothuig made liim happier, tbHtn to have as oppoitunity ci 
joiniQ^ in just such an adventure as that we were on. 
Judging from the position of her house, and the appearance 
of things in and around it, the business of Mother *Doortje 
was not of the most lucrative sort. Dirt and poverty were 
two things not easily encountered, in Albany ; and, I do not 
say, that we found very positive evidence of either, here; 
but there was less neatness than was usual in that ultra* 
tidy community ; and, as for any great display of abun- 
dance, it was certainly not to be met with. 

We were admitted by a young woman, who gave us to 
understand that Mother Doortje had a couple of customers, 
already ; but she invited us to sit down in an outer room, 
promising that our turn should be the next* We did so, ac* 
cordingly, listening, through a door that was a little ajar, 
with no small degree of curiosity, to what was passing 
within. I accidentally took a seat in a place that enabled 
roe to see the legs of one of the fortune-teller's customers; 
and, I thought, immediately, that the striped stockings were 
familiar to me; when the nasal, and very peculiar intona- 
tion of Jason,. put the matter out of all doubt. He spoke in 
an earnest manner ; which rendered him a little incautious ; 
while the woman's tones were low and mumbled. Notwith- 
standing, we all overheard the following discourse — 

« Well, now, Mother Dorrichay," said Jason, in a very 

- confiding sort of way, " I 've paid you well, for this here 

business, and I want to know if there is any chance, for a 

poor man, in this colony, who doesn't want for friends, or, 

for that matter, merit ?" ^ ^ 

"That's y^urseif,^^ mumbled the female voice — in the 
way one announces a discovery — " yes, I see, by the cards, 
that your question applies to yourself. You are a ymng 
man, that wants not^for friends ;*and you have merit / You 
have friends that you deserve ; the cards tells me thatP^ 

" Well, I '11 not deny the truth of what you assert; and, I 
must say, Dirck, it is a little stMge, this woman, who 
never saw me before, should know me so well — my very 
natur', as it might be. But, do you think, I shall do well 
to follow up the affair I am now on, or that I had best give 
itupl" 
* " Give Ti^ Q9thiflg,"4^nswere(i the oracle, in a very o»- 
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eulsr fiMiiifler, gfauffliag the dlsrds as she fl|K>ke ; ** fie, gH% 
up nothing, but keep all you can. That is the* way lo 
thrive, in this world." 

*^ By the Hokey, Dirck, she gives good advice, and I thittk 
I shall follow ii I But how about the land, and the ifttH* 
seat — or, rather, how about the particular things I 'm think* 
ing about?' 

"You are thinking of purchasing — yes, the cards say 
purchasing ; or is it * disposing—' " 

" Why, as I 've got none to sell, it can't very wdl be 
disposing. Mother." 

«* Yes, I 'm right— this Jack of Clubs settles the mattAr^i— 
you are thinking of buying some land — ^Ah ! there 's walfer 
running down-hili ; and here I see a pond — Why, you ate 
thinking of buying a mill-seat." 

•♦ By the Hokey ! — Who would have thought this, Dirck T 

" Not a mill ; no, the/e is no mill built ; but a mill-se^tt. 
Six, king, three and an ace ; yes, I see bow it is — and you 
wish to get this mill-seat at much less than its realjvalue. 
Much less ; not less, but mvch less." 

".Well, this is wonderful ! I 'II never gainsay fortin-tel- 
lin' ag'in!" exclaimed Jason. "Dirck, you are to say 
nothin' of this, or think nothin' of this — as it's all in con- 
fidence, you know. Now, jist put in a last word, about t^ 
end of life, Mother, and I '11 be satisfied. What you have 
told roe about my foftin and earnin's must be true, I think, for 
my whole heart is in thom ; but I should like to know, after 
enjoying so much wealth and happiness as you've foretold, 
what -sort of an end I am to make of it ?" 

"An excellent end — foil of graccy and hope, and christian 
iaith. I see here, something that looks like a clergyman's 
"gown — white sleeved — book under the arm — " 

" That can't be me^ Mother, as 1 'm no lover of forms, 
but belong to the platform." 

" Oh ! I see how it is, now ; you dislike Church of Eng- 
land people, and coul^Jbrow dirt at them. Yes, yes — here 
ytm are— a presbyterian deacon, and one that can lead in a 
l^iivate meeting, on an occasion." 

•« Come, Dirck, 1 'm satisfied — let us go ; we have kept 
Mother Doorichaise long^enough, and I heard some visiteiini 
eome in, jast now. Thank you, tt|E>tltor-^faattk yoti, wkh 



M my heart ; I think there nmH he some truth in dM tutAn* 

tetlin' after all !" 

Jason now arose, and walked out of the house, without 
even deigning to look at us— -and consequently without our 
being recognised. But Dirck lingered a minute, not yet 
satisfied wiih what had been already told him. 

" Do you really think I shall never be married, Mother?" 
he asked, in a tone that sufficiently betrayed the importanoi 
he attached to the answer. <' I wish to know that particu- 
larly, before I go away I" 

*' Young man," answered the ibrtune*teller in an oracular 
manner ; ** what has been said, has been said ! I cannot 
make fortunes, but only reveal them. You have heard that 
Dutch blood is in your veins.,- but you live in an English 
cobny. Your king is her king; while she is your gticen— 
and you are not her master. If you can find a woman of 
English blood that has a Dutch heart, and has no English 
suitors, go forward, and you will succeed ; but, if ycu do 
not, remain as you are until time shall end. These are my 
Words, and these are my thoughts ; I can say no more." 

I heard Dirck sigh — poor fellow! he was thinking of 
Anneke— ^and he passed through the outer room without 
once raising his eyes from the floor. He left Mother Doortje, 
as much depressed in spirits, as Jason had left her elated ; 
the one looking forward to the future with a selfish and 
niggardly hope, while the other regarded it with a feeling as^ 
forlorn as the destructk)n of all his youthful fancies could 
render any view of his after-life. The reader may feel dis- 
posed to smile at the idea of Dirck Van Valkenburgh's 
possessing youthful fancies — regarding the* yoimg man in 
the quiet, unassuming manner in which he has hitherto been 
portrayed by me; but it would he doing great injustice to 
his heart and feelings, to figure him to the mind, as a being 
without deep sensibilities. I have always suppo'^ed that this 
interview with Mother Doortje had a lasting influence on the 
fortunes of poor Dirck ; nor am 1 at all certain its efiects 
did not long linger in the temperament of some others that 
might- be named. 

As our turns had now come, we were summoned to the 
piresence of this female soothsayer. It i9 unne^^sary to de« 
icribd the hpBxtimni in which: we found Mother Doortje. 
4* 
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It had iMthhig ttnusual in it, with the exception of a layen, 

"that was hopping about the floor, and which appeared to be 
on the most familiar terms with its mistress. Doortje, her- 
self, was a woman of quite sixty, wrinkled, lean, and hag- 
like ; and, 1 thought, some care had been taken, in her dress, 
to increase the efiect of this, certainly her natural appear- 
ance. Her cap was entirely of black muslin ; though' her 
dress itself, was grey. The eye of this woman was of the 
colour of her gown ; and it was penetrating, restless, and 
deep-seated. Altogether, she looked the character well. 

On our entrance, afler saluting the fortune-teller, each of 
us laid a French crown on the table at which she was 
seated. This coin had become quite current among us, 
since the French troops had penetrated into our colony ; and 
it was even said they purchased supplies with it, from cer- 
tain of our own people. As we had paid the highest price 
ever given, for these glimpses into futurity, we thought our- 
selves entitled to have the pages of the sealed book freely 
opened to us. . * 

" Do you wish to see me together ; or shall I communi- 
cate with one at a time?" demanded Doortje, in her husky, 
sepulchral voice ; which, it struck me, obtained its peculiar 
tones partly from nature, and partly from art. 

It was settled that she should commence with Mr. Wor- 
den ; but, that all might remain in the room the whole time. 

^ While we were talking over this point, Doortje*s eyes were 
by no means fixed ; but, I remarked, that they wandered 
from person to person ; like those of one who was gathering 
information. Many persons do not believe, at all, in the 
art of the fortune-teller; but insist that there is nothing more 
in it than trick and management; pretending that this very 

' woman kept the blocks of the town in pay, to bring her 
information ; and that she never told anything of the past, 
which was true, that had not been previously communicated to 
herself. I shall not pretend to affirm that the art goes as far as 
many imagine ; but, it strikes me, that it is very presuming, to 
deny that there is some truth in these matters. I do not 
wish to appear credulous ; though, at the same time^ I hold 

' it to be wrong to deny oiir testimony to facts that we are 

• eonvinced #re true."*^ 

• It » qaite evident, that Mr. Cometitts JJM»f^i^ was, to a d». 



' Doortje eomtnoBced by shuffling mi exceediagty dirty 
pack of cards; which had probably been used five i^undred 
tifnes, on similar duty. She next caused Mr. Worden to 
cut^hese cards ; when a close and musing examination suc- 
ceeded. All this time, not a syllable was said; though we 
were startled by a low whistle, from the woman ; which 
brought the raven upon her shoulder. 

" Well, Mother," cried Mr, Worden, with a little impa- 
tience, at what he fancied mummery, *• I am dying to hear 
what has happened, that I may put the more faith in what 
is to happen. Tell me something of the crop of wheat, I 
put into the ground, last autumn; how many bushels I 
sowed, and on how many acres ; whether on new land, or 
on old?" 

"Ay, a}-, you have sowed! — and you have sowed!" 
answered the woman, on a high key, for her ; " but your 
seed fell among tares, and on the flinty ground ; and you'll 
never reap a sou! among 'em all ! Broadcast may you sow 
— ^but narrow will be your harvest." 

The Rev. Mr. Worden gave a loud hem — placed his arms 
akimbo^and seemed determined to brazen it out ; theugh, I 
could easily perceive, that he felt excessively awkward. 

" How is it, with my cattle ? and shall I sena much mut- 
ton to market, this season 1" 

"A wolf, in sheep's clothing!" muttered Doortje. " No— • 
no— you like hot suppers, and ducks, and lectures to cooks, 
more than gathering in the harvest of the Lord !" 

** Come, this is folly, woman !" exclaimed the parson, 
angrily. " Give me some common sense, for my good 
French crown. What do you see, in that knave of dia- 
monds, that you study its face ^ closely ?" 

gree at least, a believer in the fortune-teller's art. This was, how. i 
ever, no more than was common, a centary since. Quite within my j 
recollection, the Albanians had a celebrated dealer in the black art, who ' 
was regularly consulted, on the subject of all lost spoons, and the 
pilfering of servants, by the good housewives of the town, as recently 
as my school-boy days. The Dutch, like the Germans, appear to have 
been prone to this species of superstition ; from which, even the Kng-> 
lish of education were far front being free, a century since. Made«^ 
moiselle Normand existed in the present century, even, in the sceptical 
capita] of Frftnee^ Bat, the Bomnamlmlist is taking the place ^ the 
ajicient soothpayy , ii| oar own times. — Eqitor. 



**A lopmg Domioit l-^-e loping Dominie !** a c f rea i w stf the 
bag., several times, rather than exclaiming aloud. ** See !— * 
he runs, for life ; but Beelzebub will overtake him P' 

There was a sudden, and dead pause ; for the Rev. Hfr. . 
Worden had caught up his hat, and darted from the room ; 
quitting the house, as if already busily engaged in the race 
alluded to. Guert shook his head, and looked serious ; but, 
perceiving thai the > woman was already tranquil, and was 
actually shufRingthe cards anew, in his behalf, he advanced 
to learn his fate. I saw the eyes of Doortje fastened keenly 
on him, as he took his stand near the table, and the corners 
of her mouth curled in a significant smile. Wha^ that 
meant, exactly, I have never been able to ascertain. 

*< I suppose, you wish to know something of the past, like 
all the rest of them," mumbled the woman, " so that you 
may have faith in what you hear about the future?" 

" Why, Mother," answered Guert, passing his hand 
through his own fine head of natural curls, and speaking a 
little hastily, **I do not know that it is any great matter 
about the past. What is done, is done ; and there is an end 
of it. A young man may not wish to hear of such things, 
at the mom At, perhaps, when he is earnestly bent on doing 
better. We are all young, once in our lives, and we caa 
grow old only after having been so." 

" Yes-^yes — I see how it is !" muttered Doortje. " So- 
so — turkeys — turkeys ; ducks — ducks — quaack — quaack — 
quaack^gobble, gobble, gobble — " Here, the old hag set 
up such an imitation of ducks, geese, turkeys, game-cockst> 
and other birds, that one who was in an outer room, might 
well have imagined he heard the cries of a regular poultry- 
yard. I was startled, myftlf, for the imitation was very 
admirable — but Guert was obliged to wipe the perspiration 
from his face. 

" That will do — that will do, Mother !" the young man 
exclaimed. " I see, you know all about it ; and there is no 
use in attempting disguises with you. Now, tell me, if I 
am ever t6 be a married man, or not. My errand here, is 
to learn that fact; and I may as well own it, at once." 

" The world has many women in it — and (air faces are 
plenty, in Albany," anc^e move* mximbled t]|^ tromaili <^'- 



Mumiig rhdr fsjirds, with great attenikw. '^A yo^th, Ufcp 
you, might marry twice, even." 

'^♦No, that is impossible; if I cio not marry a particalar 
lady, I shall nerer marry at alL" 

** Yes — yes — I fiee how it is ! — You are in love, young 
man." 

•i? D'ye hear that, Corny ! Isn't it wonderfat, how these 
creatures can tell ? I admit the truth of what you say ; bttl| 
describe to me the lady that I love." 

Ouert had forgotten, altogether, that the use of the word 
Ittdy, completely betrayed the fact of his disguise ; since no 
man, truly of his dress and air, would think of applying 
such a word to his sweetheart.* I could not prevent these 
little betrayals of himself, Jiowever ; for, by this time, my 
companion was too much excited, to hear reason. 

" The lady that you love," answered the fortune-teller, 
deliberately, and with the manner of one that proceeded with 
great confidence, " is very handsome, in the. first place." 

" True as the sun in the heavens. Mother !" 

*' Then, she is' virtuous, and amiable, and wise, and witty, 
and good." 

** The Oospel is not more certain 1 Corny, this surpasses 
beliefl" 

" Then, she h.yovng. Yes, she is young, and fair, and 
good ; three things that make her much sought after." 

"Why is she so long reflecting on my oflfers, Mother; 
tell me that, I beg of you ; or, will she ever consent to have 
^tne?" * 

"I see — I see— it is all here, on the cards. The lady 
cannot make up her mind." 

•* Listen to that, now. Corny ; and do not tell me there is 
nothing in this art. Why does she not make up her mind ? 
For Heaven's sake, let me know that ? A man may tire 
of ofi^ring to marry an angel, and getting no answer. I wish 
to know the reason of her doubts." 

"A woman^s mind is not easily read. Some are in haste, 
•while some are not. I am of opinion you wish to get an 

■ ... r- ■ . , ■ . ,^ . . ... 

» This might. havA heea true, in 1758; but ia a«t trae for 1845.— 
' Emtoa. 



answer before the lady is ready to give it. Meii must kaM, 
to wait." 

«* She really seems to know all about it, Corny ! Mtich 
as I have heard of this woman, she exceeds it all ! Good 
MotWr, can you telfme how I can gain the consent of the 
woman I love?" 

'' That is only to be had by asking* Ask once, ask tm^oey 
ask thrice." 

" By St. Nicholas! I have asked, already, twenty times ! 
If asking would do it, she would have been my wife a month 
since. What do you think, Corny — no, I '11 not do it — ^it is 
not manly to get the secrets of a woman's heart, by means 
like these— I '11 not ask heri" 

" The crown is paid, and the truth must be said. The 
lady you love, loves you, and she does not love you ; she 
will have you, and she won't have you ; she thinks yes, and 
she says noJ*^ 

Guert now trembled all over, like an aspen-leaf. 

" I do not believe there is any harm, Corny, in asking 
whether I gained or lost by the affair of the river ? I will 
ask her that much, of a certainty. Tell me, Mother, am I 
bette^ or worse, for a certain thing that happened about k 
month ago— about the time that the ice went, and that we 
had a great freshet?" 

" Guert Ten Eyck, why do you try me thus?" demanded 
the fortune-teller, solemnly. " I knew your father, and I 
knew your mother ; I knew your ancestors in Holland, and 
their children in America. Generations on generations have 
I known your people, and you are the first that I liave seen 
so ilNclad ! Do you suppose, boy, that old Doortje's eyes 
are getting dim, and that she cannot tell her own nation? 
I saw you on the river — ha ! ha ! 't was a pleasant sight — 
Jack and and Moses, too ; how they snorted, and how they 
galloped 1 Crack — crack — that's the ice — ^there comes the 
water ! — See, that bridge may hit you on the head ! Do you 
take care of this bird, and do you take care of thai — and 
all will come round with the seasons. Answer me one thing, 
Guert Ten Eyck, and answer me truly. Know you ever a 
young man who goes quickly into the bush ?" 

" I do. Mother ; this young man, my friend, intends to gp, 
in a few days, or as soon as the weather is settled." 
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' **Good! go you with him — absence makes a young 
woman know her own mind, when asking will gain nothing. 
Go you with him^ i say ; and if you hear muskets fired, 
go near them \ feo;t will sometimes make a young woman 
apeak. You have your answer, and I Will tell no more. 
Come hither, young owner of mapy half-joes, and touch that 
card." 

^M did as ordered ; when the woman began to mumble to 
herself, and to run over the [mck as rapidly as she could. 
Kings, aces, and knaves were examined, one after another, 
until she had got the Queen of Hearts in her hand, which 
she held up to me in triumph. 

" That is your lady. She is a queen of too many hearts ! 
The Hudson did that for you, that it has done for many a 
poor man beford you.. Yes, yes ; the river did you good ; 
but water will drown, as well as make tears. Do you be- 
ware of Kuights Barrownights !"* 

Here Mother Doortje came to a dead stand in her com- 
munications, and not another syllable of any sort could 
either of us get from her ; though, between us, as many as 
twenty questions were asked. Signs were made for us to 
depart ; and when the woman found our reluctance, she laid 
a crown for each of us, on the table, with a dignified air, 
and went into a corner, seated herself, and began to rock 
her body, like one impatient of our presence. After so un- 
equivocal a sign that she considered her work as done, we 
could not well do less than return ; leaving the money be- 
hind us, as a matter of course. 

* In the colony of New York, there lived but one titled man, for a 
considerable period. It was the celebrated Sir William Johnson, 
Bart, of Johnson Hall, Johnstown, Albany, now Fulton County. 
The son of Sir William Johnson was knighted during his father's 
life-time, and was Sir John while Sir William was living. At the 
death of his father^ he was Sir John Johnson, Kt. & Bart ; and it 
was usual for the common class of people to style him a Knight, or 
BarrownfgAe. — Emios. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Virtue, how fraii it is ! 

Friendsiiip, too rare f 
Love, bow it sells poor bli« 

For proud despair ! 

But we, though soon tbcj ftUt 

Survive their joy, and all 

"Which ours we call, 

Sexxxst. 

Gdert Ten Eyck was profoundly impressed with what 
he had heard, Iq his visit to the fortune-tejler. It afiected 
his spirits, and, as will be seen, it influenced ail his subse« 
quent conduct. ^ As for myself, 1 will not say that 1 totally 
disregarded what had passed; though the effect was greatly 
less on me, than it was on my friend. The Rev. Mr, VVor- 
den, however, treated the matter with great disdain. He 
declared that he had never before been so insulted in his life. 
The old hag, no doubt, had seen us all before, and recog- 
nised him. Profiting by a knowledge of this sort — that was 
very easily obtained in a place of the size of Albany — she 
had taken the occasion to make the most of the low gossip 
that had been circulated at his expense. ** Loping Dominie, 
indeed," he added ; " as if any man would not run to save 
his life ! You saw how it was with the river. Corny, when 
it once' began to break up, and know that my escape was 
marvellous. I deserve as much credit for that retreat,. boy, 
as Xenophon did for his retreat with the Ten Thousand. It 
is true, 1 had not thirty-four thousand, six hundred and fifly 
stadia to retreat over; but acts are to be estimated more by 
quality, th^n by quantity. The best things are always of 
an impromptu character ; and, generally, they are on a small 
scale. Then, as for all you tell me about Guert ; why, the 
hussy knew him — mvst have known him, in a town like 
Albany, where the fellow has a character that identifies him 
with all sorts pf fun and roguery. Jack, and Moses, too! 
Do you think the inspiration of even an evil spirit, or of 
forty thousand devils, would lead a (brtune-teller to name 



imy horse Moses? Jack might do, perhaps; but 3km9 
would never enter the head of even an imp ! Reroembery 
lad, Moses was the great law-giver of the Jews ; and such a 
creature would be as apt to suppose a horse was named 
Confucius, as to suppose he was named Moses !'' 

^ I suppose the inspiration, as you call it, sir, would lead 
a clever fortune-teller to give things as they are ; and to 
call the horses by their real names, let them be what they 
might." 

'*Ay, such inspiration as this miserable, old, wrinkled^ 
impudent she-devil enjoys ! Don't tell me. Corny ; there is 
no such thing as fortune-telling ; at least, nothing that can 
be depended on in all cases — ^and this is one of downright 
imposition. ' Loping Dominie,' forsooth ?" 

Such were the Rev. Mr. Worden's sentiments on the sub- 
ject of Mother Doortje's revelations. He exacted a pledge 
from us all, to say nothing about the matter ; nor were w© 
muph disposed to be communicative on the subject. As for 
Gruert, Dirck, Jason, and myself, we did not hesitate to con- 
verse on the circumstances of our visits, among ourselves, 
however ; and each and all of us viewed the matter some- 
what differently from our Mentor. I ascertained that Jason 
had been highly gratified with what had been predicted on 
his own behalf; for what was wealth in his eyes had been 
foretold as his future lot ; and a man rarely quarrels with 
good fortune, whether in prospective, or in possession. Dirck, 
though barely twenty, began . to talk of living a single life 
from this time ; and no laughter of mine could induce the 

gK)r lad to change his views, or to entertain livelier hopes, 
uert was deeply impressed, as has been said; and feeling 
no restraint in the matter of his own case, he took occasion 
to speak of his visit to the woman, one morning that Herman 
Mordaunt, the two ladies, Bulstrode, and myself, were sitting 
'together, chatting, in the freedom of what had now become 
a very constant intercourse. 

"Are such things as fortune-tellers known in England^ 
Mr. Bulstrode?" Guert abruptly commenced, fastening his 
eyes on Mary Wallace, as he asked the question ; for on 
her were his thoughts running at the time. 

"AH sorts of silly things are to be found in Old England, 
Mr. Ten Eyck, as well as some that are wise. I telieve 

Vol. II. — 6 



LfisdlD l»s one. OF two sootboayi^i^ ; aiic}> I,4anl<^I jiaffi 
tieftrd elderly people say that the fashion of oq^suIUq^ ^#x 
haa somewli^t increased, since the.oQurt has bpensp Gcxoij&nk'' 

** Yes," Guert innocently replied ; " I find ._ it e^y to be* 
lieve that ; for, it is a common $aying, among our PQQ^r 
that the Gern)an.and Low Dutch fprtai^e^teiiers ace the best 
knownw They have had, qr^ pret^^ to kaya.had, wiv^jpea 
in New England ; but no ope, hereabouts^ puta^^^ f^ith i^ 
the pretencie. It is like all the bragging of these boaatful 
YnDkees!" 

. I o^rved that Mary Wallace's coipur <ibepen^;f. f^ 
tfea^ in. biting, off a thready she proiit^d, by the pq^Gi^qa, to 
atyert her iaqs in such a nmnAer, that Bulstrode, i^ particur 
liar, could not see it. . ^ ^ ^^ . 

^<The meaning of all this," put in Majofr guktrpde 
<' i$y that our friend Guert has been to pay a visit to Motheir 
Dooc^'s ; ^ woman of some note, who lives on the hill, 
and who has a reputation, in that way, among these goo4 
Albanians I Several of our mess have been to see the blci 
woman," 

"It is, Mr. Bulstrode," Guert answered^ in his manly 
way, and with a gravity which proved how niuch Jie was in 
earnest. " I have been to see Mother Doortj^ for the first 
time in my life; and Corny Littlepage, here, was tiiy codq- 
paniop* Long as I have known the woman by repuJ;ation4 
I bave never bad any curiosity to pay her a visit, until. ^his 
*priJ^s We have been, however ; and, I must say, I have 
bei^n greatly surprised at the extent of«the knowledge of tbia 
very extraordinary person." 

. " Did she tell you to look into the sweetroeat-poi,. for the 
l^t spoon, Mr. Ten Eyck," Anneke inquire^, with an a,rch- 
IJe^s of eye and voice, that sent the bjood to my own face, 
in perfusion. '* They say, that fprtune-tellers send ajl pm* 
dent, yet careless housewives, to the sweetmeat-pots, to loot 
for the lost spoons I. Many have been found, I hear, by this 
.wonderful prescience." 

" Well, Miss Anneke, I see, you have no fidth," answered 
Guept, fidgeting; "and people who have no A^jth, never 
believe. Notwithstanding, I put so much confidence in 
wh^ Pportje has told me, that I intend to follow her advice, 
let matters turn out as they may." 



Hisre Mary Watttce raised her tfioughlfbf, flfll, bihe eyes 
to the fece or the young man ; aiid they expressed an intense 
interest, rather than any light curiosity, that even her wo- 
man's instinct and wonrian's sensitiveness c6ii!d D6t so far 
prevail, as td enable her to conceal. Still, Mary Wallace 
did n6t spealt, learing the others present to maintain the 
discouihse. 

"Of course, you mean to tell us all about it,Tten Eyck,** 
cried the Major; *' there is nothmg more likely to succeed, 
with an audience, than a good history of witchcraft, or sorttfe^ 
thing so very marvellous, as to do violence to common sense, 
before we give it our faith." 

" Ebtcuse me, Mr. Bulstrode ; these are things I cannot 
welt mentioti; though, Corny Littlepage will testify, that 
they are very wonderful. At any rate, I shall go into the 
bush, thjs spring ; and Littlepage and Pollock, l^ing excel- 
leiit companions, I propose to join their company. It will 
be late, before the army will be ready to move ; and, by that 
time, all three of us propose to join you before Ticonderoga ; 
if, indeed, you succeed in getting so fer,^' 

" Say, rather, in front of Montreal i for, I trust, this new 
Commander-in-Chief wilF find something more for us to do, 
than the fast one did. Shall I have a sentinel placed -at 
Doortje's door, in your absence, Guert f* 

The smile, this question produced, was general ; Guerr, 
himself, joining in it ; for his good-nature Was of proof. 
When I say the smile was general, however, I ought to ex- 
cept Mary Wallace, who smiled little, that morning. 

"We shall be neighbours, then," Herman Mordaunt 
qtrietly observed ; " that is to say, if you mean, by accom- 
panying Corny and Dirck to the bush, you intend to go 
with them to the patent, lately obtained by Messrs. Little- 
page and Van Valkenburgh. I have an estate, in that 
quarter, which is now ten years old ; and these ladies have 
consented to accompany me thither, as soon as the >veather 
is a little more settled, and I can be assured that our army 
will be of sufficient force to protect us from the French and 
Indians." 

It is unnecessary for me to say with what delight Guert 
and I heard this announcement I On Bulstrode, however, it 
prodiiced aft exactly contrary efltect. He did not appear, tA 
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tMf to be sarprued, at a declaration that was so new to 
us ; but several expressbos fell from him, that showed he 
had no idea the two estates, that of Herman Mordaunt's, and 
that which belonged to us, lay so near together. It was by 
means of kis que^ons, indeed, that I learned the real facts 
of the case. It appeared that Herman Mordaunt's business, 
in Albany, was to make some provisions in behalf of this 
property, oo^ which he had caused mills to be erected, and 
some of the other improvements of a new settlement, to be 
made, two or three years before ; and which, by the pro- 
gress and events of the war« was getting to be in closer prox- 
imity to the enemy, than was desirable. EU^en where the 
French lay, at Ticonderoga, his mills, in particular, might 
be thought in some danger, though forty or more miles dis- 
tant; for parties of savages, led on by white men, frequently 
marched that distance through the forests, in order to break 
up a settlement and to commit depredations. But the enemy 
had crossed Lake George, the previous summer, and had 
actually taken Fort William Henry, at its southern extre- 
. mity, by siege. It is true, this was the extent of their in- 
road ; and, it was now known, that they had abandoned ^ 
this bold conquest, and had fallen hack upon Ty and Crown 
Point, two of the strongest military positions in the British 
colonies. Still, Ratensnest, as Herman Mordaunt's pro- 
perty was called, was far from being beyond the limits of 
sorties ; and the residence, at Albany, was solely to watch 
the progress of events in that quarter, and to be near the 
scene. If he had any public employment, it remained, a 
profound mystery. A new source of embarrassment had 
arisen, however ; and this it was that decided the proprietor 
to visit his lands in person. The' fifteen or twenty families 
he had succeeded in establishing on the estate, at much cost 
and trouble, had taken the alarm at the prospect of a cam- 
paign in thpir vicinity ; and had announced an intention of 
abandoning their huts and clearings, as the course most 
expedient for the times. Two or three had already gone 
off towards the Hampshire Grants, whence they had origi- 
nally .|:ome ; .profiting by the last of the snow ; and, it was 
feared^ that others might imitate their caution. 

Herman Mordaunt saw no necessity for this abandonment 
of advantages over the wilderness, that had been obtained 
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at SO imieh ecwt aftd trouble. The labour of a removAl, 
and a return, was sufficient, of itself, to give a new direction 
to the moveinents of his settlers ; and, as their first entrance 
into the country had been effected through his agency, and 
aMed by his means, he naturally wished to keep the people 
ho had got to hi^ estate with so much difficulty, and at so 
much cost, al their several positions, as long, at least, as he 
conceived it to be prudent In these circumstances, there- 
lore, he had determined to visit Ravensnest in person, and 
to pass a part, if not most of the summer, among his people. 
This would give them confidence, and would enable him to 
infuse new life into their operations. It would seem, that 
Anneke and Mary Wallace had refused to let Mr. Mordaunt 
go alone ; and, believing, himself, there was no danger in 
the course he was about to take, the father and guardian, 
for Mary Wallace was Herman Mordaunt's ward, had 
yielded to the importunities of the two girls ; and it had been 
formally decided that they were all to proceed together, as 
soon as the season should get to be a little more advanced. 
Intelligence of this intention had been sent to the settlers,* 
and its effect was to induce them to remain at their posts, by 
pacifying their fears. * 

I might as well add, here, what I learned subsequently, 
in the due course of events. Bulstrode had been made ac- 
quainted with Herman Mordaunt's plans, they being sworn 
friends, and the latter warmly in the interest of the former's 
suit ; and he had known how to profit by the information. 
It was now time to put the troops in motion ; and several 
parties had already marched towards the north, taking post 
at difierent points that it was thought desirable to occupy, 
previously to the commencement of the campaign. Among 
other corps under orders of this nature, was that commanded 
by Bulstrode ; and he had sufficient interest, at head>*quar« 
ters, to get it sent to the point nearest to Ravensnest ; where 
it gave him the double advantage, of having it in his power 
to visit the ladies, on occasion, while, at the same time, he 
must appear, to them, somewhat in the character of a pro- 
tector. The object of Dirck and myself, in visiting the 
north, was no secret ; €ind,it was generally imderstooo^that 
we were to go to Moo\$eridge ; but we did not know, our- 
aslves, that Herman Mordaunt had an estate so near us. 
5* 



IFhki iDteUigenQe, as has been Jttki, I sow mseMamii^NitBS 
{IS tiew to Bulstfode as it was to myself. 

The kaowlec^ of many little things I have ^just (tnoii. 
tioned) was obtaiited by ihe onfty at kit^rvidsy and by mettis 
of observatioB-and xliseocirse. Nerertheless, the main points 
were determined .on the moniing on whieh X^ruert refeered to 
his visit to the fortime^tetler, akd in the maaoer named. 
The conveiBatbn iastad anbour; nor did itcease, until all 
present got agenneal idea of thecoasse intended to be pur- 
.sued by the diffiwent. parties j^reaent, durmg the suoeeadiBg 
summer. 

It : happened, that morning, that Bulstrode, Disck, and 
Guert withdrew together^ the two last to look at a hotsetbe 
former had just purdwned, leaving me alone with tfa».young 
ladies. No soon^ was the door closed on the retindg 
roembens of our party, than I saw a smile struggling aboite 
the handsome mouth of Anneke ; Mary Wailacb eodtimiiiig 
the whole time thoughtful, if not sad. 

''And you were of the party at the fortoae-teller's, too, it 
seems, Mr. Littlepage," Anneke remarked, after appearing 
to be debating with herself on the propriety of pi'ocee^Kiig 
any farther in the subject. '< I knew there was such a per- 
son in Albanyiand that thrifty houseiaBepers did floraetimes 
consult her ; butlwan ignomnt that men, and edMcaied men, * 
paid her that hotionF." 

"I belisve there is no exception in the way^^ sex or 
karning,^ to h^r iriflaeBce, or her authority. Thdy tell me 
that most of the younger offieei*B of the army tiat her, 
while they remaiti hbre*" 

<< I would much like to!know if Mr. Bulstrode has bem 
of the number ! He is young enough in years, though so 
faighin rank. A major may have as much curiosity asUn 
ensigii ; or, as it may app^r, dear ICary^ of a Wemaa who 
has Tost : her gmndmother's &vonrijte desseit-spoon.'^ 

Mary Wallace gave a gdntle dgh, and she even niisod 
,|)«r eyes Irom her work; still, she made notini^er. 

'^ You are severe on us, Adbdee ;" for^ since the a^ir 4m 
the river, the whq^e family treated me wijth the fiimiliartty 
of a soQor a brothec*— *' I &ncy we have done no more than 
Mr. Moi^^unt' has. done in his day.'' 

.« Thfe may be very true, €or»y, and not make- the xjob- 



sokatkii Ite wk»al>flling m finture. I hope, hosyjevar, you 
do not keep your fortune a secret, but let your frieads share 
kiyoor iuso^ledge !" 

M'fb me-fde wcMnan ^asiiiF from being edmmuiiicative, 
tlKMigh she^rMlied Guei-t Jkm Eyck better. Odrtainly, she 
ioid him tn^jT extraordinary thidgs, of Ihe pasteven ; ufilei», 
fditedy^e kneir ^ho he Was." 

^'•fs ft piroibatfle, Mr. Litttepage," said Mary Wallace, 
«1htft any jiersdh in Albany should not know Guert Ten 
B^eik, and a ^od 'deal of his past history 1 Poor Qtiert 
iJiim^iM htmsen fcfiowh wherever he isP 

**Aijd, often inufch to his advantage," I added — a remark 
ttert cost me nothipg ; but which Caused Mary Wallace's 
fe/ce t6 bri^teh, arid even brought a faint smile to h6T lips. 
•*lkli thdt is true ; yet there was something wild and unnatural 
IH'tlie woman's niahner, as she told these things!" 

*{iill of which ypu seem determined to keep to yourself?" 
observed Anneice, as one asks a question. 

^^ii wofjld hardly 4o Po betray a friend's Jiecyrets. l^t 
iSueit Answer for luifnself; jhe is as fiiank as broad day, and 
yvjli not he^t^te a);)put. letting you know all." 

^^ I w^ Cpn^y jLittlepage were only as frank as twilight !" 

"j ^avenothv^g ^o^co|lceal--rand least of all from you, 
^jOnekp. The fortune-teller told me ^hat the queen of my 
^artms thex^ pf too many hearts j that the river had 
df^xie me no harm ; ^nd that I must particularly beware of 
>yJjRt j^Jie calJed.JBLnighUrBarxqwnigfti^," 

(lymUibed Anikeke iclesejy, as I repeated this warding of 
H^iber lil^Tlje; jlmJtxx>uU not rvetd the expveoaion of b»v 
9iil(et,Md thojHghtful aountenance. She neither siniled nor 
frowned ; but she certainly blushed. Of course, she did n^ 
}p«i>k i|t.;|neT^^Qr,!thatwouki have. been to nhallenge observa- 
tion. M^fy Walli^se, however, /c2i(2 smile, and she dM look 

**.irou. believe ail the wisKard told you. Corny?" said 
?^lin4^^ frfier a short pause. 

<' j[ beli^f^d ttot Uiequ^en pf my heart was the qne^ of 
rmw bw*^ 5 that .the .rivear had doeus me no harm — though 
I G<^ld not day, or aee, thftttit had done me muioh ^ood ; and 
t)w4 I j9Kid-n}UQb l%> fear from £i|i^to-Barrowfti^ftl«. I 
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believed all this, however, bef(»e I ef er w» the ibrtnne- 

teller." 

The next remark that was made came from Anneke, and 
it referred to the weather. The seascm was opening finely, 
and fast ; and it could not be long before the great move* 
ments of the year must commence. Several raiments had 
arrived in the colonies, and various officers of note and raak 
had accompanied them. Among others who had thus crossed 
the Atlantic for the first time, was my Lord Howe, a young 
soldier of whom fame spoke favourably, and from whom 
much was expected in the course of the anticipated service 
of the year. While we were talking ^over these things, 
Herman Mordaunt re-entered the room, after a short absence, 
aud he took me with him to examine his preparations for 
transporting the ladies to Ravensnest. As we went along, the 
discourse was maintained, and I learned many things from 
my older and intelligent companion, that were new to me. 

"New lords, new laws, thfey say, CJorny," continued 
Herman Mordaunt ; " and this Mr. Pitt, the great commoner, 
as some persons call him, is bent on making the British 
empire feel the truth of the axiom. Everything is alive in 
the colonies, and the sluggish period of Lord Loudon's com- 
mand is passed. Gen. Abercrombie, an officer from whom 
much is expected, is now at the head of the King's troops, 
and there is every prospect of an active and most important 
campaign. The disgraces of the few last years mu^ be 
wiped out, and the English name be made once more to be 
dreaded on this continent. The Lord Howe of whom An- 
neke spoke, is said to be a young man of merit, and to pos- 
sess the blood of our Hanoverian monarchs ; his mother 
being a half-sister, in the natural way, of his present Ma- 
jesty." 

H^man Mordaunt then spoke more fully of his own 
plans for the summer — exprensed his happiness at knowing 
that Dirck and myself were to be what he called his neigh- 
bours — though, on a more exact computation, it was ascer- 
tained, that the nearest boundaries of the two patents, that 
of Ravensnest, and that of Mooseridge, lay- quite fourteen 
miles apart, with a dense and virgm forest between them. 
Nevertheless, this would be making us neighbours, in a 
certain smise; as gentlemen always call men of their own 
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class neighbours, when they live within visiting distance, or 
near enough to be seen once or twice in a year. And such 
men are neighbours, in the sense that is most essential to 
the term — ^they know each other better ; understand each 
other better ; sympathize more freely ; have more of the 
intercourse that makes us judges of motives, principles, and 
character, twenty-fold, than he who lives at the gate, and 
merely sees the owner of the grounds pass in and out, on 
his daily avocations. There is, and can be no greater ab- 
surdity, than to imagp'ne that the sheer neighbourhood, or 
proximity of position, makes men acquainted. That was' 
one of Jason Newcome's Connecticut notions. Having been 
educated in a stale of society in which all associated on a 
certain footing of intimacy, and in which half the difficulties 
that occurred were " told to the church," he was for ever 
ikncying he knew all the gentry of Westchester, because he 
had lived a year or two in the county ; when, in fact, he had 
never spoken to one in a dozen of them. I never could 
drive this notion out of his head, however ; for looking often 
at a man, or occasionally exchanging a bow with him on 
the highway, he would insist was knowing him, or what he 
called, being " well acquainted ;" a very favourite expres- 
sipn of the Danbury man's ,- though their sympathies, habits, 
opinions, and feelings, created so vast a void between the 
parties, they hardly understood each other's terms, and or- 
dinary language, when- they did begin to converse, as some- 
times happened. Notwithstanding all this, Jason insisted to 
the last that he knew every gentleman in the county, whom 
he had been accustomed to hear alluded to in discourse, and 
when be had seen them once or twice, though it were only 
at church. But Jason had a very flattering notion, gene- 
Faily, of his own acquisitions on all subjects. < 

Herman. Mordaunt had made careful provision for the 
contemplated journey ; having caused a covered vehicle to 
be constructed, that could transport not only Mmself and 
the ladies, but many articles of furniture that would be in- 
quired during their residence in the forest. Another eon- 
veyahce, strong, spacious, and covered, was also prepared 
for the blacks, and another portion of the efi^ts. He 
pointed out all these arrangements- to me with gveat satis- 
facTtion^ dwelling on the afie^ion and spirit of the gurihi with 
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a pleasure he did not affect to coDoeal. For my own part, 
I have always been of opinion, that Anoeke was solely -ki<* 
fluenced by pure, natural regard, in forming her indiscreet 
resolution ; while her father was governed by the secret ex- 
pectation that the movement would leave open the means of 
receiving visits and communications from Bulstrode, during 
joaost of the summer. I commended the arrangements, made 
one or two si^gestions of my own in behalf of Anneke and 
Mary, and we returned to our several homes. 

A day or two afler this visit to the workshops, and tJie 

convers£^ion related, the th took up its line of man^ 

for the north. The troops defiled through the narrow streets 
in the neighbourhood of the barracks, half an hour after 
the appearance of the sun, preceded and followed by a long 
train of baggage-wagons. They marched without tenia, 
however, it being well understood that they were going into 
a region where the axe could at any time cover thousands 
of men, in about the time that a camp oouM be laid oul, 
and the canvass spread. Hutting was the usual mode of 
placing an army under cover in the forest ; and a dozen 
marches would take the battatibn to the point where it was 
intended it should remain, as a support to two or three other 
corps still further in advance, and to keep open the commu- 
nications. 

Bulstrode, however, did not quit Albany in company with 

his regiment.- I had been invited, with Guer t and Dirck, to 

■breakfast at Herman Mordaunt's that morning ; and, as we 

•approached the door, I saw the Major's groom walking his 

own ni^ his master's horse, in the street, near by. This 

was a sign we were to have the pleas»re of Bulstrode's com- 

fsmy at breakfast. Accordingly, on entering the room, we 

found him present, in the uniform of an' officer of his rank, 

. about tOiCCMnmence a march in the forests of America. I 

thought 'llim^ melancholy, as if sad at parting; but my most 

fSBloua observation could detect no sign of similar feeling 

-•n the lunrt of Anneke. She was not quite as gay as usual, 

-faoi shetwas far from being sad. 

. •'♦I'tea#e you, ladies, with the devest regret," said Bul- 
strode, while at table, "for you have made this country 
aiiciieihad» a^hometo me-*^3^u have rendereki itc^r." 
. vTUbk^aci said with faeling; more than I had ever seen 
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Bnlstrpde manilest befpre, .;^Qd more than I iiad giv^n him 
credit for possessing, Anneke coloured a little ; but there 
was no tremor in the beautiful haod, that held a highly- 
wrought little tea-pot susp^ided over a cup, at that very 
moment. 

** We i^hall soon meet again, Harry," Ebrman Mordaivxt 
remarked, in a tone of strong afiection ; " for, our party will 
not be a week behind you. Remember, we are to be good 
n^ghbours, as well as neighbours; and, if the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, Mabomet must go to the moun- 
tain." 

" Which ;means, Mr, Bulstrode," said Mary Walla,Qe,cW^h 
one of her sweet smiles, and one that was as open .and na- 
tural as childhood itself, " that you are Mabon^, and y^e 
^UBthe mountain. Ladies can neither travel, with comfort, 
in. a. wilderness, nor visit a camp, with pcppriety, if ihey 
would," 

" They tell rpe, I shall not be in a camp at all," answered 
the soldier; ^< but in good, comfortable log-barracks, that 
have been built for us by the battalion we relieve. lam 
not without hopes, they will Jbe such as even ladies will. not 
disdain to use, on an emergency. There plight to be no 
Mahomet, and no mountain, between such old and intiioate 
friends." 

The conversation then turned on the plans and expecta- 
tions of the respective parties ; and the usual promises we^re 
made, of being sociable and good neighbours, as had just 
been suggested. Herman Mordaunt evidently wished to 
(E^onsider Bubtrx^de as one of his family ; a feeling that inight 
^xcpse itself to the world, on the score of consanguinity ; 
but which, it was easy enough, for me, to see, had its^rigin 
in « very different cause. When Bulstrode jfose to take his 
•l€'ave, I wished myself away, on account of the exhil^itipn 
of concern it prodnced; while the,desire to watch the f^^t 
,on Anneke, would have kept me rooted to the floor, even 
had it been proper that I should retire. 

Bulstrode was more afiected than I could have thought 
possible. .He took one of Herman Mordaunt's hands into 
his own, and pressed it .warmly, for some little time, before 
he could speak at all. 

"God only knows what this summer is to see,, and 
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whether we are ever to meet again, or not/* he then said ; 
** but, come what may, the past, the happy pasty is so much 
gained from the commonplace. If you never hear of me 
again, my dear kinsman, my letters to England will give 
you a better account of my gratitude, than anything I ckn 
say in words. They have been written as your kindnesses 
have been bestowed ; and they faithfully pouriray the feel- 
ings to which your hospitality and friendship have gi^en 
rise. In a possible event, I have requested that every one 
of them may be sent to America, for your special perusal-^" 

" Nay, my dear Harry, this is foreboding the very worst," 
interrupted Herman Mordaunt, dashing a tear from his eye, 
" and is making a very short reparation, a more serious 
matter than one ought — " 

** Nay, sir, a soldier, who is about to be posted within 
striking distance of his enemy, can never speak, with confi- 
dence, of separations that are to be short. This campaign 
will be decisive, for me,." — glancing towards Anneke — " I 
must return a conqueror, in one sense, or I do not wish to 
return at all. But, God bless you, Herman Mordaunt, as 
your own countrymen call yoa ; a thousand years could not 
efface from my heart, the remembrance of all your kind- 
ness." 

This was handsomely expressed ; and the manner in 
which it was uttered, was as good as the language. Bul- 
strode hesitated a moment — looked at the two girls in doubt 
— and first approached Mary Wallace. 

"Adieu, excellent Mary Wallace," he said, taking her 
oflfered hand, and kissing it with a freedom from emotion, 
that denoted it was only friendship and respect which in- 
duced the act — " I believe, you are a severe critic ^on Catos 
and Scrubs ; but, I forgive all your particular backbitings, 
on account of your general indulgence and probity. You 
may meet with a thousand mere acquaintances, before you 
find another who shall have the same profound respect for 
your many virtues, as myself." 

This was handsomely said, too ; and it caused Mary Wal- 

Ilace to remove the handkerchief from her eyes, and to utter 
her adieus cordially, and with some emotion. Strangers 
say .that our women want feeling^ — passion ; or, if they have 
it, that it is veiled behind a mask of coldness, that takes 
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away from its loveliness and warmth ; that they are girlish 
and familiar, where they might better be reserved ; and dis- 
tant, and unnatural, where feeling and nature ought to 
assert their sway. That they have less manner^ in all re- 
spects, in that of self-control, and perhaps of self-respect, in 
their ordinary intercourse, and in that of actingy where it 
may seem necessary so to do, I believe to be true ; but, he 
who denies an American girl a heart, knows nothing about 
her. She is all heart ; and the apparent coldness is oftener 
the consequence of not daring to trust her feelings, and her 
general dislike to everything artificial, than to any want of 
affections. 'Two girls, educated, however, as had been 
Anneke and Mary Wallace, could not but acquit themselves 
better, in such a scene, than those who had been less accus- 
tomed to the usages of polite life, which are always, more or 
less, the usages of convention. 

On the present occasion, Mary Wallace was strongly 
affected ; it would not have been possible, for one of her 
gentle nature and warm affections, to be otherwise, when an 
• agreeable companion, one she had now known intimately 
near two years, was about to take his leave of her, on an 
errand that he himself either thought, or affected so well to 
seem to think, might lead to the most melancholy issue. 
She shook hands with Bulstrode, warmly ; wished him good 
fortune, and various other pleasant things ; thanked him for 
his good opinion, and expr^sed her hope, as well as her 
belief, that they should all meet again before the summer 
was over, and again be happy in each other's society. 

Anneke's turn came next. 'Her handkerchief was at her 
eyesi ; and, when it was removed, the face was pale, and the 
cheeks were covered with tears. The smile that followed, 
was sweetness itself ; and, I will own, it caused me a most 
severe pang. To my surprise, Bulstrode said nothing. He 
took Anneke's hand, pressed it to his heart, kissed it, left a 
note in it, bowed, and moved away. I felt ashamed to waleh 
the countenance of Miss Mordaunt, under such circumstances, 
and turned aside, that observation might not increase the 
distress and embarrassment she evidently felt. I saw 
^enough, notwithstanding, to render me more uncertain than 
ever, as to the success of my own suit. Anneke's colour 
had come and gone, as Bulstrode stood near her, acting his 

Vol. II. — 8 
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dmnb-show of leave-taking ; and, to me, she seeioed far 
iQore.afi^ted than Mary Wallace had been. Neverthdess, 
her feelings were always keener and more active than tliose 
of her friend f and, that which my sensitiveness took for the 
emotion of tenderness, might be nothing more than ordinary 
womanly feeling and friendship. Besides, Bulstrpde was 
actually her relative. 

We men all attended Bulstrode to his horee. He shook 
us cordially by the hand; and, ai\er he, had got into the 
saddle, he said — "This summer will be warmer than is 
usual, even in your warmy-cold climate. My letters from 
home give me reason to think that there is, at last, a mad 
oC talents at the head of afiairs ; and the British empire is 
likely to (eel the impulse he will give it, at its most, remote 
extremities. I shall expect you three young men to join the 

th, as volunteers, as soon as you hear of our moving in 

advance. I wish I had a thousand like you ; for that aSair 
of the river tells>where a man will be found wh^fi the tiUie 
comes. God bless you, Corny!" leaning forward in his 
saddle, to give me another shake of the hand ; "we must. 
remain friends, coute qui coute,^^ 

There was no withstanding this frankness, and so much 
good-temper. We shook hands most cordially ; Bulstrode 
raised his hat and bowed ; afler which he rode away, as I 
fancied, at a slow, thoughtful, reluctant pace. Notwith- 
standing the kindness of this parting, I had rpore cause than 
ever to regret Bulstrode had lippeared among us ; and the 
scenes of that morning only confirmed me in a resolution, 
previously, adopted, not to urge Anneke to any decision, in 
my case, at a moment when I felt there might be so piuch 
danger it would be adverse. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*'Come, let a proper text be letd. 
An' touch it afF wi' vigour, 
How graceless Ham leugh at ius dad, 
4 Which made Canaan a nigger.'' 

Bt7BVfl. 

Tbw days after the departure of the th, Hernton 

MordauDt and his family, with our own party, left Albany, 
on the summers business. In that interval} however, |reat 
changes had tak^n place in the military aspect of thmgs. 
Several regiments of King's troops ascended the Hudson ; 
most of the sloops on the river, of which there could not 
have been fewer than thirty or forty, having been em- 
ployed in transporting them and their stores. Two or three 
corps came across the country, from the eastern colonies, 
whUe several provincial regiments appeared; everythitig 
tending to a concentration at this point, the head of naviga- 
tion on the Hudson. Among other men of mark^ who ac- 
companied the troops, was Lord Viscount Howe, the noble- 
man of whom Herman Mordaunt had spoken. He bore the 
local rank of Brigadier,* and*seemed to be the very soul of 
the army. It was not his personal consideration alone, that 
placed him so high in the estimation of the public and xif 
the troops, but his professional reputation, and professionUl 
services. There were many young men of rank in the 
atmy pr^ent ; and, as for younger sons of peers, there wete 
enough to make honourables almost as plenty, at Albany, 
as they were at Boston. Most of the colonial iamilibs of 
mark had sons in the service, too ; tho^ of the middle and 
southern colonies bearing commissions in regular regiments ; 

* The ordinary American reader may not know that ^ die raak of 
Brigadier, in the British army, is not a step in the regular line of 
promotion, as with us. In England, the regular military gradations 
are from Colonel to Major-general, Lieut. General, General, andlfield 
Marshal. The rank of Brigadier is barely recognised, fike-that^f 
Commodore, in the navy, to be used on emergencies ; tttttatt^ as fare- 
vet, lecflZ^rank, to enaUe the government to employ clevier eoloiiels 
at need. 
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while the provincial troops from the eastern were led, as 
was very usual, in that quarter of the country, by men of 
the class of yeomen, in a great degree ; the habits of equality 
that prevailed in those provinces making few distinctions, on 
the score of birth or fortune. 

Yet it was said, I remember, that obedience was as 
marked, among the provincials from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, as among those that came from farthef south ; 
the men deferring to authority, as the agent of the laws- 
They were fine troops, too ; better than our own colony 
regiments, I must acknowledge; seeming to belong to a 
higher class of labourers ; while, it must be admitted, that 
most of their oflScers were no very brilliant representatives 
of manners, acquirements, or habits, that would be likely to 
qualify them for command. , It must have been that the 
officers and men suited each other ; for, it was said all round, 
that they stood well, and fought very bravely, whenever 
they were particuferly well led, as did not always happen to 
be the case. As a body of mere physical men, they were 
universally allowed to be the finest corps in the army, regu- 
lars and all included. 

I saw Lord Howe two or three times, particularly at the 
residence of Madam Schuyler, the lady I have already had 
occasion to mention, and to whom I had given the letter of 
introduction procured by my mother, the Mordaunts visiting 
her with great assiduity, and frequently taking me with 
them. As for Lord Howe, himself, he almost lived under 
the roof of excellent Madam Schuyler ; where, indeed, all 
the good company assembled at Albany, was, at times, to 
be seen. 

. Our party was a large one ; and, it might have passed for 
a small corps of the, army itself, moving on in advance ; as 
was the case with corps, or parts of corps, no>v, almost daily. 
Herman Mordaunt had delayed our departure, indeed, ex- 
pressly with a view to render the country safe, by letting it 
fill with detachments from the army ; and oiir progress, 
when we were once in motion, was literally from post to 
post ; encampment to encampment. It may be well to eou- 
merate our force, and to relate the order of our march, that 
the reader may. better comprehend the sort of business we 
were on. 
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Herman Mordaunt took with him, in addition to the ladies, 
a black cook, and a black serving-girl; a negro-man, to 
take care of his horses, and another as his house-servant. 
ELe had three white labourers, in addition — men employed 
about the teams, and as axe-men, to clear the woods, bridge 
the streams, and to do other work of that nature, as it might 
be required. On our side, there were us three gentlemen, 
^ Yaap, my own faithful negro, Mr. Traverse, the surveyor, 
two chain-bearers, and two axe- men. Guert Ten Eyck 
carried with him, also, a negro-man, who was called Pete ; 
it being contrary to bonos mores to style him Peter or Pe- 
trus ; the latter being his true appellation. This made us 
ten men strong, of whom eight were white, and two black. 
Heroian Mordaunt mustered, in all, just the same number, 
of which, however, four were females. Thus, by uniting 
our forces, we made a party of twenty souls, altogether. 
Of this number, all the males, black and white, were well 
armed, ^cb man owning a good rifle, and each of the gen- 
tlemen a brsK^ of pistol^ in addition. We carried the latter 
belted to our bodies, with the weapons, which were small 
and fitted to the service, turned behind, in such a way as to 
be concealed by our outer garments. The belts were also 
hid by the flaps of our nether garments. By this arrange- 
ment, we were well armed without seeming to be so ; a pre- 
caution thcU is sometimes useful in the woods. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that we did not plunge into 
tile forest in the attire in which we had been accustomed to 
appear in the streets of New York and Albany. Cocked 
hats were laid aside altogether ; forest caps, resembling in 
form those we had worn in the winter, with the exception 
that the fur had been removed, being substituted. The ladies 
wore light beavers, suited to their sex ; there being little 
occasion for any shade for the face, under the dense cano- 
pies of the forest. Veils of greeuj however, were added, as 
the Customary American protection for, the sex. Anneke 
alid Mary travelled in habits, made of light woman's cloth, 
9,tid in a manner to fit their exquisite forms like gloves. The 
skirts were short, to enable them to walk with ease, in the 
event of being compelled to go a-foot. A feather or two, in 
each hat, had not been forgotten — the ofiering of the natural 
propensity of their aex, to please the eyea of men, 
6* 



As for us tnen, buckskin formed the principal riastitial 
of our garments. We all wore budkskin breecb49s, ilnd 
gaiters, £iDd rooecastfis. The latter, however^ had the whMe« 
tnan's sc^es ; though Guert took a pair dr two with him thai 
were of the pure Indian manufacture. Each of us had a 
cdatee, made of Common cloth ; but we all carried iHMliflg- 
shirts, to be worn as soon as we entered the woods. These 
hunting-shirts, green in cobur, fringed and ornai^ented gftjr- 
ments, of the form of shirts to be worn dver all, were^eX'* 
Geedmgly smart in appearance, and were admirably snitttd 
to tb^ wodds. It was thought that the fringes, femi, «nd 
colour^ blended them so completely with the Iblic^, as ito 
render (hem in a manner invisible to one at % distance^; lar, 
at least, undistinguished. They were mUOfa in fttvour jw^iik 
ail the fbrest c6rps of America, and formed the uinial uiii- 
form 0f the ri^men of the woods, whether iictifig against 
than, or only agakist the wild beasts. 

Neither Mr. Worden, nor Jason, moved with the «uiia 
party ; and it was precisely on account of these disliBCtiods 
of dress. As for the divine, he was so good astidiler fer 
appearances, he would have worn the gown and «wrptice, 
even oh a mission to the Indians ; which jby^thd'^way, w«s 
ostensibly his present business; and, at the several ooca- 
sions, on Mliich I saw him at cock-^ghts, he kept on the 
clerical coat and shovel-hat. In a word,^r. W^Nrden neiier 
neglected externals, so far as dress was concerned; and, I 
much question, if he would have consented to read prsiy«fti 
WithCut the surplice, or to preach \vkhout the fown, ietl^be 
desire for spiritual provender be as great as it might, il 
▼ery well remember to have heard my father say, ihai,i9ii 
dtie occasion, the parson had refbsed to officiate of a Smt' 
day, "When travelling, rather than bring discredit on ^tiie 
church, by appeeiring in the dis^afge of his holy efiioe^ 
without the appliances that belonged to the clerical daaxwsr 
ter. 

^^Hore harm than good is done to religion, Mr.Lili^ 
page,'' said the Rev. Mr. Worden, on that occasion, **^ 
thus lessening its rites in vulgar eyes. The ^rst ihing k 
to teach men to respect holy things, my dear sir ; and a 
der^man in his gown and surplice, commands Uiradyd 
the respect ^ one "t^ithoiit them. I cdiisKtor it, theBslevei^f 



mand-dnif to u^ofal the dignity ofo^ ofltooonvM mstla^ 

R was in ei[»neqiiettoe of >the9e opniiosst >^at ^the^diviM 
tmveHed in his tftlericjed hat, dierioal coar» bliK^ bMeotHMr, 
aod fadndi even when in pursuit of the sools of :iQd musk 
among the wilds ^f North Anv^iiea ! I wiil not taliett»u|MMi 
myself 4o say, these observftnoeo had not tlwif «sd4 htttd 
am rer^ ^^tAiorthoy pm the reverend g^Mteman to ai||rstt 
deal of ^se^nvemenee* 

As for iasnni he ^ve b QanhuFy ieaeon for tmiieHiag 
inhiSibM* :£ivefyhbdy didso, ih hisqaarl^of the*eoi»itJry | 
aad, drills part, he tbcojght. it dkrespeetful tostvangetSj lo 
appear among thent.in old ciothes i There was^ <howe«e», 
4tMher and. truer Mfiasoo, and <^t was eoonpmjr; ibrtiia 
tioops had fSD for raked the prkse of everything^ that JasifHi * 
did not hesitate to pronounce Albany the dearest place fa^ 
hssul ever kma in. There was some truth in this allegation; 
aldl tfaeiMBtaoee frdai New York, being no less timn one 
hundred and ^ty miles-^^so repdrted^-^he ^reader wiil at 
490ce see, it was tho bosifaeBs of quite a raeoth, or even morS) 
to re«>0»fMsh the shelved of tiie shop that hadiheen eno^tied. 
The J>otx^ noti>nly ofioved slow, hot they we» ^etbodScal^; 
and the shopkosper whose stores were exhausted -in J^il^j 
would not be ^apt to. think of replemshiiig them, until ^ 
fegoiftr time And season returned. 

As A eonsequende of these riews and motives, thekev« 
1^. WiM^den and Mr. Jason Newcome left Athany twenty'> 
&»r hours in advance of the rest of our party, !witH this 
understanding they were to join us at a point whbre the 
road led into the woods, and where it was thought the coeised 
hat and the dcii^ cap might traTel in company harmonibvsiy. 
There was, however, a reason hr the separation I have iwl 
yet named, in the fact that all of my own set t«avelted on 
ibiot, three or four pack-horses xairtying o»r necessaHes. 
Now Mr. Worden had been offered a seat in a ^vernnusat 
camveyance, and Jason managed to worm hini^f into the 
party, in some way that to me was ever ihexplica^Ue. It^is^ 
however, due to Mr. Newcome to confess thathis^iwinUyof 
obtaining favours of M sorts, was of a most extraordindry 
choiracter; and. be certaaity nevor lost any oHanee^^pm*, 
ibrnl^iit fbr waat of^ddicc^. la -^is «es^»eat, iiimom ^'^ 



alwayia DtKMml enigma, to me; theie being an abeolute 
absence, in his mind, of everything like a perception of the 
fitness of things, so far as the claims and rights of persons 
were connected with rank, education, birth, and experience. 
Rank, in the official sense, once possessed, he understood 
and respected ; but of the claims to entitle one to its enjoy- 
ment, be seemed to haya no sort of notion. For property 
he had a profound deference, so far as that def^ence ex- 
tended to its importance and influence ; but it would have 
caused him not the slightest qualm, either in the way of con- 
science or feeling, to find himself suddenly installed in the 
mansion of the patroons, for instance, and placed in posses- 
sion of their estates, provided only he fancied he could 
maintain his position. T)ie circumstance that he was dwell- 
* ing under the roof that was erected by another man's ances- 
tors, for instance, and 4hat others were living who had a 
better moral right to it, would give him no sort of trouble, 
so long as any quirk of the law would sustain him in pos- 
session. In a word, ail that was allied to sentiment, -in 
matters of this nature, was totally lost on Jason Newcome, 
who lived and acted, from the hour he first came among us, 
as if the game of life were merely a game of puss in the 
corner, in which he who inadvertently lefl his own post un- 
protected, would be certain to find another filling his place 
as speedily as possible. I have menlioned this propensity 
of Jason's at some little length, as I feel certain, should this 
history be carried down by my own posterity, as I hope afid 
-design, it will be s^en that this disposition to regard the 
whole human family as so many tenants in common, of the 
estate left by Adam, will lead,* in the end, to something ex- 
traordinary. But, leaving the Rev. Mr. \^orden and Mr. 
Jason Newcome to journey in their public conveyance, I 
must return to our own party. 

All of us men, with the exception of those who drove the 
two wagons of Herman Mordaunt, marched a-foot. Each 
o( us carried a knapsack, in addition to his rifle and ammu- 
nition ; and, it will be imagined, that our day's work was 
not a very long one. The first day, we halted at Madam 
Schuyler's, by invitation, where we all dined ; including the 
surveyor. Lord {lowe was nmong the guests, that^day ; 
t^ he if peared to admire the spirit of Anneke and Mary 



Wallace gteMjt in attempting such an ezpejitiony at sueh 
a time. 

*' You *need have no fears, however, ladies, as we shall 
keep up strong detachments between you and the French,'* 
he said, more gravely, after some pleasant trifling on the 
subject. " Last summer's work, and the disgraceful man- 
ner in which poor Munro was abandoned to his fate, has 
lendefed us ail keenly alive to the importance of compelling 
the enemy to remain at the north end of Lake George ; too 
many battles having already been fought on this side it, for 
the credit of the British arms. We pl^ge ourselves to your 
safety.'* 

Anneke thanked him for this pledge, and the conversation 
changed. There was a young man present, who bore the 
name of Schuyler, and who was nearly related to Madam, 
with whose air, manner and appearance I was much struck. 
His aunt called him * Philip ;' and, being about my own age, 
during this visit I got into conversation with him. He told 
me he was attached to the commissariat under Gen. Brad- 
street, and that he should move on with the army, as soon 
as the preparations for its marching were completed. He 
then entered into a clear, simple explanation of the supposed 
plan of the approaching campaign. 

" We shall see you and your friends among us, then, I 
hope," he added, as we were walking on the lawn together, 
previously to the summons to dinner ; " for, to own to you 
the truth, Mr. Littlepagey»I do not half like the necessity of 
our having so many eastern troops among us,, to clear this 
colony of its enemies. It is true, a nation must fight its 
foes wherever they may happen to be found ; but there is so 
little in common^ between us and the Yankees, that I could 
wish we were strong enough to beat back the French 
alone." 

" We have the same sovereign and the same allegiance," 
I answered ; " if you can call that something in common." 

'' That is true ; yet, I think you must have enough Dutch, 
blood about you to understand me. My duty calls me ixmch 
among the difierent regiments ; and, I will own, that I find 
more trouble with one New England regiment, than with a 
whole brigade of the other troops. They have generalu^ 



atel eolMais, ani nuvjorB^ enough for the wmy (rflto 6ldce 
of Marlborough 1" 

<' It i» coft^o, theie i« 1M91 want of. mHttery: mok aotong 
th^mrHiBd. they are pactiouiarly fond of reifenrmg to it.": 

*^ Quite tni«^" aoawered young Ashuyler^- smiliag. >' Vou 
willheiu^ ttoword 'geooral- or ^oolanel^ oAeaer uaei^iii 
one of tkdr caatoBmeiitSft: in a day, than you ahaUr.hftar it 
1^ Be%i Quartofa hi a moiith. They have oafatali pumtn 
ahout them, toor; yet, aonp^hov or otberi> we do oot \\kt 
6fu$h other/' 

Twenty yeaia later in life, I bad leasoB to lemomber thai 
remark, as well as to reflect on the character of the oiMi 
who had uttered k. I, or my successors, will probably hpve 
occasion to advert to matters connected with this feeiuag, ia 
the later passages of this record, 

I had also a little conversation with Lord -Howoy. who. 
complimented me on what had passed on the river* He i|ad 
evidently received an account of that a^ir from spmo o^» 
who was much my friend, and saw fit to allude tp the ^uhr 
ject in a way that was very agreeable -to myself* This 
short conversation was not worth repeating, but it opened 
the way to an acquaintance that subsequently was connected 
with some events of interest 

About an hour after dinner, our party took its leave of 
Madam Schuyler, and moved on. The day's march was 
intended to be short, though by this time the roads were set- 
tled, and tolerably good. Of roads, however, we were not 
long to enjoy the advantages, for Ihey extended only spme 
thirty miles to the north of Albany, in our direction. With 
the exception of the military route, which led direct to the 
head-waters of Lake Champlain, this was about the extent 
of all the avenues that penetrated the interior* in that quarter 
of the country. Our direction was to the northward and 
eastward, both Ravensnest and Mooseridge lying slightly in 
the direction of the Hampshire Grants. 

As soon as we reached the point oii the great norther^ 
rbad, or that which led towards Skeenesborough, Herman 
Mofdan&t was obliged to quit his wagons, and to put all the 
fbnales oa horseback. The vno/at necessary of the stores 
went placed on pack-horses ; and, after a delay of half a 
day, tinae lost in making these arrangements, we proceeded. 



Tf^ in^oM were to l^lIoV, but at a ^oW pace, the ladles 
being compelled to abandon them on account of the itiggecl^ 
il^ of the ways, which woald have i^ndeMl their motion 
not ^&f fb Be borne. Our cavalcade and train of fbotmen 
fAMfe a i'^i6f»eciabte display along the uneven road, which 
s^ti teeettoe very little more than a line cut through the 
forest, with an occasional wheel-tcack, but without the ]ea$t 
Mtm p^ tb level the surface of the ground by any artifTcial 
^fififtn^. This was the place where we were to overtake Mr. 
Worden aM Jason, lind where we did find their efbcts ; ^le 
ofHiaei^ fheii^selTes having gone on in advance, leaving word^ 
Mut we shodld h\\ in with them somewhere ok the roiife. 

Gtiert atkl I matched in fVont, our youth and vigour ena- 
bHng m to 60 this with great ease to ourselves. KnbwiBjf 
that the ladies were well cared for, on horseback, we pushed 
Ob, iil^ order to naake provision for their reoeptbn, at a house 
^ few miles distant, where we were to pass the night* Thia 
Mldli^ was of logs, of course, and stood quite alone in the 
wiiisirness, having, however, some twenty or thirty acres 
of cleared land around it ; and it would not do to pass it, at 
that time of the day. The distance from this solitary dw^Hi 
ing to the first habitation on Herman Mordaunt's property, 
was eighteen miles ; and that was a length of road that would 
requite the whole of a long May day to overcome, under 
our Cif^uma^ances. 

Guert and myself might have been about a mile in ad» 
irtttice of the r6sf of the party, when we saw a sort of seml- 
ete^itig before us, that we mistook at first lor 6ur resting- 
place. A few acres had been chopped over, letting in tl* 
Kljht of the day upon the gloom of tire fbrest, but the second 
gfowth was ajawidy shooting up, covering the area with high, 
bushes. As ^ drew nearer, we saw it was a small, abah- 
ddncfd cteaf ing. Entering it, voices were heard at no gr^i^ 
distaifee, and we stopped ; for the human voice h not heard^ 
iff sOfeh a place, without causing the traveller to pause, and 
^n^ to hh arms. This we did ; after which we listen^ 
wifli some curiosity and caution. 

• « HighT* exclaimed some one, very distinctly, te Etig. 
l^li. 

»« iack !•* said another Voice, in a sort of aniiwering iecoiid, 
tfeUt c^iild hdt itelt be mistaken. 
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■ <«Theie'8 three for low;— 48 tBat good!" pat in the fint 

speaker. 

«It will do, sir; but here are a ten and an aoe. Ten 
and three, and four and two make nineteen ; — I 'm game/' 

*< High, low, Jack and game !'' whispered Guert ; '' here 
are fellows playing at cards, near us ; let us go^ on and beat 
up their quarters." 

. We did so ; and, pushing aside some bushes, broke, goite 
unexpectedly to all parties, on the Rev. Mr. Worden and 
Jaaon Newcome, playing the game of 'AH Fours on a stump ;' 
or, if not literally in the classic position of using ' the stump,' 
substituting the trunk of a fallen tree for their table. As 
we broke suddenly in upon the card-players, Jason gave 
unequivocal signs of a disposition to conceal his hand, by 
thrusting the cards he held into his bosom, while he rapidly 
put the remainder of the pack under his thigh, pressing it 
down in a way completely to conceal it. This sudden 
movement was merely the effect of a puritanical educa<u>n» 
which, having taught him to consider that as a sin which 
was not necessarily a sin at all, exacted from him that hy- 
pocrisy which is the tribute that vice pays to vittue I Very 
difierent was the conduct of the Rev. Mr. Worden. Taught 
to discriminate better, and unaccustomed to set up arbitrary 
rules of his own as the law of God, this loose observer of 
his professional obligations in other matters, made a very 
proper distinction in this. Instead of giving the Teast mani- 
festation of confusion or alarm, the log on which he waa 
seated was not more unmoved than he remained, at our sud- 
den appearance at his side. • 

" I hope, Corny, my dear boy," Mr. Worden cried, ** that 
you did not forget to purchase a few packs o^fards ; which, 
I plainly see, will be a^great resource for u^Pln this woody, 
region. These cards of Jason's are so thumbed and han- 
dled, that they are not fit to be touched by a gentleman, aa 
I will show you. — Why, what has become of the pack, 
Master Newcome 1 — It was on the log but a minute ago 1" 

Jason actually blushed I Yes, for a wonder, shame in- 
duced Jason Newcome to change colour ! The cards were 
reluctantly produced from beneath his leg, and there the 
schoolmaster sat, as it might be in presence of his school, 
actually Convicted of being engaged in the damning ein of 
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handling certain spotted pieces of paper, invented for, and 
used in the combinations of a gatne played for amusement. 

*' Had it been push-pin, now," Guert whispered, " it would 
give Mr. Newcome no trouble at all ; but he does not admire 
the idea of being caught at *Aii Fours, on a stujnp.' We 
must say a word to relieve the poor sinner's distress. I have 
cards, Mr. Worden, and they shall be mucB at your service, 
as soon as we can come at our efiects. There is one pack 
in my knapsack, but it is a little soiled by use, though some- 
what cleaner than that. If you wish it, I will hand it to 
you. I never travel without carrying one or two clean 
packs with me." 

" Not just now, sir, I thank you. 1 love a game of Whist, 
or Picquet, but cannot say I am an admirer of All Fours. 
As Mr. Newcome knows no other, we were merely killing 
half an hour, at that game ; but, I have enough of it to last 
me for the summer. I am glad that cards have not been 
forgotten, however ; for, I dare say, we c^n make up a very 
respectable party at Whist, when we all meet." 

" That we can, sir, and a party that shall have its good 
players, Miss Mary Wallace plays a^^ good a hand at Whist, 
as a woman should, Mr. Worden ; and « very pretty accom- 
plishment it is, for a lady to possess ; useful, sir, as well as 
entertaining ; for anything is preferable to dummy. I do 
not think a woman should play quite as well as a man, our 
sex having a natural claim to lead, in all such things ; but 
it is very convenient, sometimes, to find a lady who can 
hold her hand with coolness and skill." , 

" I would not marry a woman who did not understand 
Picquet," exclaimed the Rev. Mr. Worden ; "to say nothing 
of Whist, and one or t^o other games. But, let us be 
moving, since the hour is getting late." 

Move on we did, and in due time we all reached the place 
at which we werfe to halt- for the night.. This looked like 
plunging into the wilderness indeed ; for the house had but 
two rooms, one of which was appropriated to the use of the 
females, while most of us men took up our lodgings in the 
barn. Anneke and Mary Wallace, however, showed the 
most perfect good-humour ; and our dinner, or supper might 
better be the name, was composed of deliciously fat and 
tender broiled pigeons. It was the pigeon seas^, the woods 

Vol. II. — 7 
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being full of the birds ; aod we were told, we might expect 
to feast on the young to satiety. 

About noon the next day, we reached the first clearing 
on the estate of Ravensnest. The country through which 
we were travelling was rolling rather than bold ; but it pos- 
sessed a feature of grandeur in its boundless forests. Our 
route, that day, iay under lofty arches of young leaves, the 
buds just breaking into the first green of the foliage, tall, 
straight columns, sixty, eighty, and sometimes a hundred 
feet of the trunks of the trees, rising almost without a branch. 
The pines, in particular, were really majestic, most of them 
being a hundred and fifty feet in height, and a few, as I 
should think, nearly if not quite two hundred.^ As every- 
thing grows towards the upper light, in the forest, this ought 
not to surprise those who are accustomed to see vegetation 
expand its powers in wide-spreading tops, and low, gnarled 
branches that almost touch' the ground, as is the case in the 
open fields, and on the lawns of the older regions. As is 
usual in the American virgin forest, there was very little 
under-brush ; and we could see frequently a considerable 
distance through these long vistas of trees ; or, indeed, until 
the number of the ^ems intercepted the sight. 

The clearings of Ravensnest were neither very large nor 
very inviting. In that day, the settlement of new lands was 
a slow and painful operation, and was generally made at a 
great outlay to the proprietor. Various expedients were 
adopted to free the earth frpm its load of trees ;* for, at that 

* The late venerable Hendrick Frey was a man well known to all 
who dwelt in the valley of the Mohawk. He had been a friend, con- 
temporary, and it is believed an executor of the celebrated Sir Wil. 
liam Johnson, Bart. Thirty years since, he related to the writer the 
following anecdote. Young Johnson *first appeared in the valley as 
the agent of a property belonging 4o his kinsman. Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren, K. B. ; who, having marriet^ in the colony, had acquired 
several estates in it Among other tracts was*bne called Warrens, 
bush, on the Mohawk, on which young Johnson first resided. Find, 
ing it difficult to get rid of the trees around his dwelling, Johnson 
•ent down to the admiral, at New York, to provide some purchases 
with which to haul the trees down to the earth, after grubbing and 
catting the roots on one side. An acre was lowered in this manner, 
each tree necessarily lying at a larger angle to the earth than the 
next beneath it. An easterly wind came one night, and, to John- 
son's surprise, he found half his trees erect again, on rising ih the 



time, the commere6 of the colonies did not reward the toil 
o^ the settler in the same liberal manner as has since oc- 
curred. Herman Mordaunt, as we moved along, related to 
me the cost and trouble he had been at already, in getting 
the ten or fifteen families who were on his property, in the 
first place, to the spot itself; and, in the second place, to 
induce them to remain there. Not only was he obliged to 
grant leases for three lives, or, in some cases, for thirty or 
forty years, at rents that were merely nominal, but, as a 
rule, the first six or eight years the tenants were to pay no 
rent at all. On the contrary, he was obliged to extend to 
them many favours, in various ways, that cost no inconside- 
rable sum in the course of the year. Among other things, 
his agent kepi a small shop, that contained the most ordi- 
nary supplies used by families of the class of the settler, and 
these he sold at little more than cost, for their accommoda- 
tion, receiving his pay in such articles as they could raise 
from their half-tilled fields, or their sugar-bushes, and turn* 
ing those again into money, only after they«were transported 
to Albany, at the end of a considerable period. In a word, 
the commencement of such a settlement was an arduous 
undertaking, and the experiment was not very likely to suc- 
ceed, unless the landlord had both capital and patience. 

The political economist can have no difficulty in discover- 
ing the causes of the circumstances just mentioned. They 
were to be found in the fact that people were scarce, while 
land was superabundant. In such a condition of society, the 
tenant had the choice of his farm, instead of the landlord's 
having a selection of his tenants, and the latter were to be 
bought only on such conditions as suited themselves. 

" You see," continued Herman Mordaunt, as we walked 
together, conversing on this subject, " that my twenty thou- 
sand acres are not likely to be of much use to myself, even 
should they prove to be of any to my daughter. A century 
hence, indeed, my descendants may benefit from all this 
outlay of money and trouble ; but it is not probable that 
either I or Anneke will ever see the principal and interest 
of the sums that will be expende'd in the way of roads, 
,j , . -— — - . 

morning ! The mode of clearing lands by * purchases* was then 
i^bandoned. — Editor. * ^ . 
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bridges, mills, and other things of that sort. Years must go 
by, before the light rents which will only begin to be paid a 
year or two. hence, and then only by a very few tenants, 
can amount to a sufficient sum to meet the expenses of keep- 
ing up the settlement, to say nothing of the quit-rents to be 
paid to the crown.** 

** This is not very encouraging to a new beginner in the 
occupation of a landlord," I answered ; " and, when I look 
into the facts, I confess, I am surprised that so many gentle- 
men in the colony are willing to invest the sums they annu- 
ally do in wild lands." 

« Every man who is at his ease in his moneyed affairs, 
Corny, feels a disposition to make some provision for his 
posterity. This estate, if kept together, and in single hands, 
may make some descendant of mine a man of fortune. Half 
a century will produce a great change in this colony ; and, 
at the end of that period, a child of Anneke's may be thank- 
ful that his mother had a father who was willing to throw 
away a few thousands of his own, the surplus of a fortune 
that was sufHcient for hid wants without them, in order that 
his grandson may see them converted into tens, or possibly 
into hundreds of thousands." 

" Posterity will, at least, owe us a debt of gratitude, Mr. 
Mordaunt ; for I now see that Mooseridge is npt likely to 
make either Dirck or myself very affluent patroons." 

" On that you may rely. Satanstoe will produce you 
more than the large tracts you possess in this quarter." 

" Do you no longer fear, sir, that the war, and apprehen- 
sion of Indian ravages, may drive your people off?" 

" Not much at present, though the danger was great at 
one time. . The war may do me good, as well as harm. 
The armies consume everything they can get — soldiers 
resembling locusts, in this respect. My tenants have had 
the commissaries among them ; and, I am told, every blade 
of grass they can spare — all their surplus grain, potatoes, 
butter, cheese, and, in a word, everything that can be eaten, 
and with which they are willing to part, has been contracted 
for at the top of the market. The King pays in gold, and 
the sight of the precious metals will keep even a Yankee 
from moving." 

AbtJut the time this was said, we came in sight of the spot 
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Herman Moniaunt had christened Ravensnest ; a name that 
had si rice been applied to the whole property. It was a log 
building, that stood on the verge of a low cliff of rocks, at a 
point where a bird of that appellation had originally a nest 
on t|ie uppermost branches of a dead hemlock. The build- 
ing had been placed, and erected, with a view to defence, 
having served for some time as a sort of rallying point to 
the families oY the tenantry, in the event of an Indian alarm. 
At the commencement of the present war, taking into view 
the exposed position of his possessions on that frontier,— 
frontier as to settlement, if not as to territorial limits, — Her- 
man Mordaunt had caused some attention to be paid to his 
fortifications ; which, though they might not have satisfied 
Mens. Vauban, were not altogether without merit, considered 
in reference to their use in case of a surprise. 

The house formed three sides of a parallelogram, the 
open portion of the court in the centre, facing the cliff. . A 
strong picket served to make a defence against bullets on that 
side ; while the dead walls of solid logs were quite impreg- 
nable against any assault known in forest warfare, but that 
of fire. All the windows opened on the court ; while the 
single outer door was picketed, and otherwise protected by 
coverings of plank. I was glad to see by the extent of this 
rude structure, which was a hundred feet long by fifty in 
depth, that Anneke and Mary Wallace would not be likely 
to be straitened for room. Such proved to . be the fact ; 
* Herman Mordaunt's agent having prepared four or five 
apartments for the family, tharrendered them as comfortable 
as people could well expect to be in such a situation. Every- 
thing was plain, and many things were rude ; but shelter, 
warmth and security had not been neglected. 
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CHAPTER VL 

, **And lon^ shall timorous fancy see 

The painted chief and pointed spear; 
And Reason's self shall bow the knee ^ 
To shadows and delusions here." 

Frsnia0. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the manner in which Her- 
man Mordaunt and his companions became established at 
Ravensnest. Two or three days sufficed to render them as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit; then Dirck 
and I bethought us of proceeding in quest of the lands of 
Mooseridge. Mr. Worden and Jason both declined going 
any further ; the mill-seat, of which the last was in quest, 
being, as I now learned, on the estate of Herman Mordaunt, 
and having been for some time the subject of a negotiation 
between the pedagogue and its owner. As for the divine, 
he declared that he saw a suitable ' field' for his missional'y 
labour where he was ; while, it was easy to see, that Jie « 
questioned if there were fields of any sort, where we were 
going. 

Our party, on quitting Ravensnest, consisted of Dirck and 
m3rself, Guert, Mr. Traverse, the surveyor, three cbain- 
bc«rers, Jaap or Yaap, Guert's man, Pete< and one woods- • 
man or hunter. This would have given us ten vigorous 
and well-armed men, for our whole force. It was thought 
best, however, to add two Indians to our number, in the 
double character of hunters and runners, or messengers. 
One of these red-skins was called Jumper, in the language 
of the settlement where we found them; and the other 
Trackless ; the latter sobriquet having been given him on 
account of a faculty he possessed of leaving little or no trail 
in his journeys and marches. This Indian was about six- 
and-twenty years of age, and was called a Mohawk, living 
with the people of that tribe ; though,! subsequently ascer- 
tained that he was, in fa<il, an Onondago* by birth. His 

* Pronounced On-on-daw^er, the latter syllable hard ; or, like ga, 
• as it is sofietimes spelled. This is the name of one of the midland 
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true name was Susques.us,*or Crooked Turns ; an appella* . 
tion that might or might not speak well of his character, as 
the * turns' were regarded in a moral, or in a physical sense* 

" Take that man, Mr. Littlepage, by all means," said 
Herman Mordaunt's agent, when the matter was under dis- 
cussion. " You will find him as usefuf, in the woods, as 
your pocket-compass, besides being a reasonably good 
hunter. He left here, as a runner, during the ^heaviest of 
the snows, last winter, and a trial was made to find his trail, 
within half an hour afler he had quitted the clearing, but 
without success. He had not gone a mile in the woods, 
before all traces of him were lost, as completely as if he had 
made the jour^py in the air." 

As Susquesus had a reputation for sobriety, as was apt 
-to.be the case with the Onondagoes, the man was engaged, 
though one Indicm would have been sufficient for our pur- 
pose. But Jumper had been previously hired ; and ]} would 
have been dangerous, under our circumstances, to offend a 
red-man, by putting him aside for another, even afler com- 
pensating him fully for the disappointment. By Mr. Tra- 
verse's advice, therefore. We took both. The Indian or 
Mohawk name of Jumper, was Quissquiss, a term that, I 
fancy, signified nothing very honourable or illustrious. 

The girls betrayed deep interest in us, on our taking leave; 
more, I thought, than either had ever before manifested. 
Guert had told me, privately, of an intention, on his part, to 
make another offer to Mary Wallace ; and I saw the traces 
of it in the tearful eyes and flushed cheeks of his mJilrlls. 
But, at such a moment, one does not stop to think much of 
such things ; there being tears in Anneke's eyes, as well as 
in those of her friend. We had a thousand good wishes to 
exchange ; and we promised to keep open the comfnunica- 
tion between the two parties, by means of our runners, 
semi-weekly. The distance, which would vary from fifleen 
to thirty miles, would readily admit of this, since either of 
^the Indians would pass over it, with- the greatest ease to 
himself, in a day, at that season of the year. 

counties of New York. The tribe from which it is derive^, in these 
Iftter times, has ever borne a better name for morals, than its neif h- 
boors, the Oneidas, the Mohawks, ^., &c. The Onondagoes be. 
longed to the Six Nations. — Editor. 
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After all, the separation was to be short, for we had pro- 
mised to come over and dine with Herman Mordaun^on his 
fiftieth birth-day, which woujd occur within three weeks. 
This arrangement made the parting tolerable to us young 
men, and our constitutional gaiety did the rest. Half aa 
hour after the last breakfast at Ravensnest saw us all on our 
road,. cheerful, if not absolutely happy. Herman Mordaunt 
accompanied us three miles ; which led him to the end of 
his own settlements, and to the edge of the virgin forest. 
There he took his leave, and we pursued our way with the 
utmost diligence, for hours, with the compass for our guide, 
until we reached the banks of a small rivep that was sup- 
posed to lie some three or four miles from the southern 
boundaries of the patent we sought. I sayf ' supposed to 
lie,' for there existed then, and, I believe, there still exists, 
much uncertainty concerning the landmarks of different 
estates in the woods. On the banks of this stream,, which 
was deep but not broad, the surveyor called a halt, and we 
made our dispositions for dinner. Men who had walked as 
far and as fast as we had done, made but little ceremony ; 
and for twenty minutes every one was busy in appeasing 
his hunger. This was no sooner accomplished, however, 
than Mr. Traverse summoned the Indians to the side of the 
fijlen tree on which we had talflfen our seats, when the first 
occasion occurred for putting the comparative intelligence 
of the two runners to the proof. At the same time the prin- 
cipal chain-bearer, a man whose life had been passed in his 
prjl^^ft occupation, was brought into the consultation, as 
follows. 

" We are now on the banks of this stream, and about this 
bend in it," commenced the surveyor, pointing to the precise 
curvature of the river on a map he had spread before him, 
at which he supposed we were actually situated ; *' and the 
next thing is to find that ridge on which the moose was 
killed, and across which the line of the patent we seek is 
known to run. This, abstract of the title tells us to look for 
a corner somewhere off here, about a mile or a mile and a 
half from this bend in the river — a black oak, with its top 
broken off by the wind, and standing in the centre of a tri- 
angle made by three chestnuts. I think you told me, David 
that you had never borne a chain on any of these ridges ?** 
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" N<^ sir, never ;" answered David, the old chain-bearer 
already.mentioned ; " my business never having brought me 
out so far east. — A blaA oak, with corner blazes on it, and 
its top broken down by the wind, and standing atween three 
chestnuts, howsomedever, can be nothing so very hard to • 
find, for a person that 's the least acquainted. These Injins 
will be the likeliest bodies to know that tree, if they've any 
nat'ral knowledge of the country." • 

Know a tree I There we were, and hac} been for many 
hout%, in the bosoijp of the forest, with trees in thousands 
ranged around us ; trees had ri^n on our march, as horizon 
extends beyond horizon on the ocean, and this chain-bearer 
fancied it might be in the power of •one who often passed 
through these dark and untenanted mazes, to recognise any 
single member of those countless oaks, and beeches, and 
pines ! Nevertheless, Mr. Traverse did not seem to regard 
David's suggestion as so very extravagant, for he turned 
towards the Indians and addressed himself to them. 

" How 's this ?" he asked ; " Jumper, do you know any- 
thing of the sort of tree I have described ?" 

*' No," was the short, sententious answer. 

" Then, I fear, there is little hope that Trackless is any 
wiser, as you are Mohawk born, and he, they tell me, is at 
bottom an Onoodiigo. What say you. Trackless 1 can you 
help us to find the tree ?" « 

My eyes were fastened on Susquesus, as soon as the In- 
dians were mentioned. There he stood, straight as the 
trunk of a pine, light and agile in person, with nothing but 
his breech-cloth, moccasins, and a blue calico shirt belted 
to his loins with a scarlet band, through which was thrust 
the handle of his tomahawk, and to which were attached his 
shot-pouch and horn, while his rifle rested against his body, 
butt downward. Trackless was a singularly handsome! 
Indian, the unpleasant peculiarities of his people being but' 
faintly portrayed in his face and form ; while their nobler 
andfner qualities came out in strong relief. His nose was 
almost aquiline ; his eye, dark as night, was restless and 
piercing; his limbs Apollo-like; and his front and bearing 
had all the fearless dignity of a warrior, blended with the 
grace of nature. The only obvious defects were in his walk, 
which was Indian, or in-toed and bending at the knee ; but, 
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to counterbalance these, his movements were light, springy, 
and swift. I fancied him, in figure, the very peauHdial of 
a runner. * 

During the time the surveyor was speaking, the eye of 
Susquesus was seemingly fastened on vacancy, and I would 
have defied the nicest observer to detect any consciousness of 
what was in hand, in the countenance of this forest stoic. 
It was^ot his busines|3 to speak, while an older runner and 
an older warrior was present — for Jumper was both — and 
he waited for others, who might know w^re, to reveal their 
knowledge ere he producecT his own. Thus directly ad- 
dressed, however, all reserve vanished, and he advanced two 
or three steps, cast a eurious glance at the map, even put a 
finger on the river, the devious course of which it followed 
across the map, much as a child would trace any similar 
object that attracted his attention. Susquesus knew but 
little of maps, it was clear enough ; but the result showed 
that he knew a great deal about the woods, his native field 
of action. 

" Well, what do you make of my map, Trackless," re- 
peated the surveyor. ** Is it not drawn to suit your fancy ?" 

" Good*' — returned the Onofidago, with emphasis. ** Now 
show Susquesus your oak tree." 

•* Here it is. Trackless. You see it ii^ a tree drawn in 
ink, with a broken top, and hfcre are the three chestnuts, in 
a sort of triangle, around it." 

The Indian examined the tree with some interest, and a 
slight smile illumined his handsome, though dark counte- 
naqpe. He was evidently pleased at this proof of accuracy 
in the colony surveyors, and, no doubt, thought the better 
of them for the fidelity of their work. 

" Good," he repeated, in his low, guttural, almost femi- 
nine voice, so soft and mild in its tone. " Very good. The 
pale-faces know everything ! Now, let my brother find the 
tree." 

" That is easier said than done, Susquesus," answered 
Traverse, laughing. " It is one thing to sketch a tree on a 
map, and another to go to its root, as it stands in the forest, 
surrounded by thousands of other trees." 

" Pale-face must first see him, or how paint him ? Where 
painter f 
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**Ay, the surveyor saw the tree once, and marked it once, 
but that is not finding it again. Can you tell me where the 
oak stands ? Mr. Littlepage will give the man who finds 
that corner a French crown. Put me anywhere on the line 
of the old survey, and I will ask favours of no one." 

" Painted tree therey^ said Susquesus, pointing a little 
scornfully at the map, as it seemed to me. " Pale-fece can't 
find him in wood. Live tree out younder ; Injin know." 

Trackless pointed with great dignity towards the north- 
east, standing motionless as a statue the while, as if inviting 
the closest possible scrutiny into the correctness of his asser- 
tion. 

"Can you lead us to the treef^ demanded Traverse, 
eagerly. " Do it, and the money is yours." 

Susquesus made a significant gesture of assent ; then he 
set about collecting the scanty remains of his dinner, a pre- 
caution in which we imitated him, as a supper would be 
equally agreeable as the meal just taken, a few hours later. 
When everything was put away, and the packs were on our 
shoulders — not on those of the 'Indians, for they seldom con- 
descended to carry burthens, which was an occupation for 
women — Trackless led the way, in the direction he had 
already pointed out. 

Well did the Onondago (^serve his name, as it seemed to 
me, while he threaded his way through that gloomy forest, 
without path, mark or sign of any sort, that' was intelligible 
to others. His pace was between a walk and a gentle trot, 
and it required all our muscles to keep near him. He 
looked to neither the right nor the left, but appeared to pur- 
sue his course guided by an instinct, or as the keen-scented 
hound follows the viewless traces of his game. This lasted 
for ten minutes, when Traverse called another halt, and we 
clustered together in council. 

" How much further do you think it may be to the tree, 
Onondago?" denjanded the surveyor, as soon as the whole 
party was collected in a circle, " I heive a reason for ask- 
ing." 

"So many minutes," answered the Indian, holding up 
five fingers, or the four fingers and thumb of his right hand. 
" Oak with broken top, and pale-face marks, tkerej*^ 

The precision and confidence with which the Trackless 
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pointed, not a little surprised me, for I courd not imagine 
how any human being could pretend to be minutely certain 
of such a fact, under the circumstances in which we were 
placed. So it was, however ; and so it proved in the end. 
In the mean time. Traverse proceeded to carry out his own 
plans. 

"As we are so near to the tree," he said, for the surveyor 
had no doubt of the red-man's accuracy, " we must also be 
near the line. The last runs north and south, on this part 
* of the patent, and we shall shortly cross it. Spread your- 
selves, therefore, chain-bearers, and look for blazed trees ; 
for, put me anywhere on the boundaries, and I'll answer 
for finding any oak, beech, or maple, that is mentioned in 
the corners." 

As soon as this order was received, all the surveyor's 
men obeyed, opening the order of their march, and spread- 
ing themselves in a way to extend their means of observing 
materially. When all was ready, a sign was made to the 
Indian to proceed. Susquesus obeyed, and we were all 
soon in quick nfiotion again. • 

Guert's activity enabled him to keep nearest to the Onon- 
dago, and a shout from his clear, full throat, first announced 
the complete success of the search. In a moment the rest 
of us pressed forward, and were soon at the end of our jour- 
ney. There was. Susquesus, Quietly leaning against the 
trunk of the broken oak, without the smallest expression k>f 
triumph in either his manner or his countenance. That 
fwhich he had done, he had done ijaturally, and without any 
/apparent effort or hesitation. To him the forest had its 
signs, and metes, and marks — as the inhabitant of the vast 
capital has his means of threading its mazes with the readi- 
ness of familiarity and habit. As for Traverse, he first 
examined the top of the tree, where he found the indicated 
fracture ; then he looked round for the three chestnuts, each 
of which was in its place ; after which he drew near to look 
into the more particular signs of his craft. There they were, 
three of the inner sides of the oak being blazed, the proof it 
was a corner; while that which had no scar on its surface 
looked outward, or from the Patent of Mooseridge. Just 
as all these agreeable facts were ascertained, shouts from 
the chain-bearers south- of us, announced that they had dis- 
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covered the line? — men of their stamp being quite as quick- 
sighted, in ascertEuning' their own peculiar traces, as the 
native of the forest is in finding his way to any object in it 
which he has once seen, and may .desire to revisit.' By 
following the line, these men aeon joined us, when they 
gave us the additional information that they had also actu- 
ally found the skeleton of the moose that had given its name 
to the estate. 

Thus far, all was well, our success much exceeding our 
hopes. The hunters were sent to look for a spring ; and, 
one being found at no great distance, we all repaired to the 
spot, and hutted for the night. Nothing could be more 
simple than our encampment; which consisted of coverings 
made of the branches of trees, with leaves and skins for our 
beds. Next day, however. Traverse fmding the position 
favourable for his work, he determined to select tjj^e spot as 
head-quarters ; and we all set about the erection of a log- 
house, in which we might seek a shelter in the event of a 
storm, and where we* might deport our implements, spare 
ammunition, afld such stores as we had brought with us on 
our backs. As everybody worked with good- will at the 
erection of this rude building, and the labourers were very 
expert with the axe, we had it nearly complete by the set- 
ting of the next day's sun. Traverse chose the place be- 
cause the water was abundant, and good, and because a 
small knoll was near the spring, that was covered with 
young pines that were about fourteen or fifteen inches in 
diameter, while they grew to the height of near^a hundred 
feet, with (ew branches, and straight as the Onondago, 
These trees were felled, cut into lengths of twenty and thirty 
feet, notched at the ends, and rolled alternately on each 
other, so as to enclose an area that was one-third longer 
than it was wide. The notches were deep, and brought the 
logs within two or three inches of each other ; and the inter- 
stices were filled with pieces of riven chestnut, a wood that 
splits easily and in straight lines ; which pieces were driven 
hard into their beds, so as to exclude the winds and the 
rains. As the weather was warm, and the building some- 
what airy at the best, we cut no windows, though we had 
a narrow door in the centre of one of the longer sides. For 
H roof we used the bark of the hemlock, which, at that 
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season, came off in large pieces, and which was laid on 
sticks, raised to the desired elevation by means of a ridge- 
pole. 

All this was making no more than one i)f the common 
log-houses of the new settleihents, though in a more hurried 
and a less artificial manner than was usual. We had no 
chimney, for our cooking could be done in the open air ; 
and less attention was paid to the general finish of the work, 
than might have been the case had we expected to pass the 
winter there. The floor was somewhat rude, but it had the 
efiect of raising us from the ground, and giving us perfectly 
dr)^ lodgings; an advantage not always obtained in the 
woods. It was composed of logs roughly squared on three 
sides, and placed gn sleepers. To my surprise. Traverse 
directed a door to be made of riven logs, that were pinned 
together with cross-pieces, and which was hung on the 
usual wooden hinges. When I spoke of this as unnecessary 
labour, occupying two men an entire day to complete, he 
reminded me that we were much in advance from the settle- 
ments ; that an active war was being waged around us, and 
that the agents of the French had been very busy among 
our own tribes, while those in Canada often pushed their 
war-parlies far within our borders. He had always found 
a great satisfaction, as well as security, in having a sort of 
citadel to retreat to, when on thtse exposed surveys ;« and 
he never neglected the necessary precaution, wl^n he fan- 
cied himself in the least danger. 

We were quite a week in completing our house ; though, 
afler the first day, neither the surveyor nor his chain-bear- 
ers troubled themselves with the labour, any further than 
to make an occasional suggestion. Traverse and his men 
went to work in their own pursuit, running lines to divide 
the patent into its great lots, each of which was made to 
contain a thousand acres. It should be mentioned that all 
the surveys, in that day, were made on the most liberal 
scale, our forty thousand acres turning out, in the end, to 
amount to quite three thousand more. So it was with the 
subdivisions of the Patent, each of which was found to be 
of more than the nominal dimensions. Blazed trees, and 
records cut into the bark, served to indicate the lines, while 
a map went on pari passu with the labour, the field-book 
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oontainjog a description of each lot, in order that the pro* 
prietor of the estate might have some notions of the oatuie 
of its soil and surface, as wel}as of the quality and sizes. of 
the trees it bore. 

The original surveyors, those on whose labours the pa« 
tent of the King was granted, had a comparatively trifling 
duty to perform. So long as they gave a reasonably aocu* * 
rate outline of an area that would^ contain forty thousand 
acres of land, more or less, and did not trespass on any prior 
grant, no material harm could be done, there being no 
scarcity of surface in the colony; but, Mr. Traverse had to 
descend to a little more particularity. It is true, he ran out 
his hundreds of acres daily, duly marking his corners and 
blazing his line trees, but something very like a summer's 
work lay before him. This he understood, and his proceed- 
ings were as methodical and deliberate as the nature of his 
situation required. 

In a very few days, things had gotten fairly in train, and 
everybody was employed in some manner that was found to 
be useful. The surveying party was making a very satis- 
factory progress, running out their great lots between sua 
and sun, while Dirck and myself made the notes concerning 
their quality, under the dictation of Mr. Traverse. Guert 
did little besides shoot and fish, keeping our larder well sup- 
plied with trout, pigeons, squirrels, and such other game as 
the season would allow, occasionally knocking over some- 
thing in the shape of poor venison. The hunters brought 
us their share of eatables also ; and we did well enough, in 
^is particular, more especially as trout proved to be very 
abundant. Yaap, or Jaap, as I shall call him in future, and 
Pete, performed domestic duty, acting as scullions and cooks, 
though the tirst was much better fitted to perform the ser- 
vice of a forester. The two Indians did little else, for the 
first fortnight, but come and go between Ravensnest and 
Mooseridge, carrying missives and acting as guides to the 
hunters, who went through once or twice within that period, 
to bring us out supplies of flour, groceries, and other similar 
necessaries.; no inducement being aBle to prevail on the 
Indians to carry anything that approached a burthen, either 
in weight or appearance. 

The surveying party did not always return to the hut. at 
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nigfat, bat it * 'camped out,' as they called it, whenever the 
work led them to a distance on the other side of the tract. 
Mr, Traverse had chosen his position for head-quarters 
more in reference to its proximity to the settlement at Ravens- 
nest, than in reference to its position on the Patent. It was 
sufficiently central 'to the latter, as regarded a. north and 
south line, but was altogether on the western side of the 
property. As his surveys extended east, therefore, he was 
oflen carried too far from the building to return to it each 
night, though his absences never extended beyond the even- 
ing of the third day.^ In consequence of this arrangement, 
his people were enabled to carry the food they required 
without inconvenience, for the periods they were away, 
coming back for fresh supplies as the lines brought them 
west again. Sundays were strictly observed by us all, aa 
days of rest ; a respect to the day that is not always ob- 
served in the forest ; he who is in the solitude of the woods, 
like him who roams athwart the wastes of the ocean, oflea 
forgetting that the spirit of the Creator is abroad equally on 
the ocean and on the land, ready to receive that homage of 
his creatures, which is a tribute due to beneficence without 
bounds, a holiness that is spotless, and a truth that is inhe- 
rent 

As Jumper, or the Trackless, returned from his con- 
stantly recurring visits to our neighbours, we young men 
waited with impatience for the letter that the messenger was 
certain to bear. This letter was sometimes written by Her- 
man Mordaunt^ himself, but oftener by Anneke, or Mary 
Wallace. It was addressed to no one by name, but uni- 
formly bore the superscription of * To the Hermits of Moose- 
ridge ;' nor was there anything in the language to betray 
any particular attention to either of the party. We might 
have liked it better, perhaps, could we have received epistles 
that were a little more pointed in this particular ; but those 
we actually got were much too precious to leave any serious 
grounds of complaint. One from Herman Mordaunt reached 
us on the evening of the second Saturday, when our whole 
party was at home, and assembled at supper. It was brought 
in by the Trackless, and, among other matters, contained 
this paragraph : 

**We learn tkat things hourly assume a more serious 
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aspect with the armies. Our troof»s are pushing north, in 
large bodies, and the French are said to be reiaforcing. 
Living as we do, out of the direct line of march, and fully 
thirty miles in the rear of the old battle-grounds, I should 
feel no apprehension, were it not for a report I hear, that 
the woods are full of Indians. I very well know that such 
a report invariably accompanies the near approach of hos- 
tilities in the frontier settlements, and is to be received with 
many grains of allowance ; but it seems so probable the 
French should push their savages on this flank of our army, 
to annoy it on the advance, that, I confess, the rumour has 
some influence <fn my filings. We have been fortifying 
still more; and I would advise you not to neglect such a 
precaution altogether. The Canadian Indians are said to be 
more subtle than our own ; nor is government altogether 
without the apprehension that our own have been tampered 
with. It was said at Albany, that much French silver had 
been seen in the hands of the people of the Six Nations ; and 
that even French blanketsj knives, and tomahawks, were 
more plentiful among them than might be accounted fbr by . 
the oiilinary plunder of their warfare. One of your run- 
ners, the man who is called the Trackless, is said to live 
out of his own tribe ; and such Indians are always to be 
suspected. Their absence is sometimes owing to reasons 
that are creditable ; but far oftener to those that are not. 
It may be well to have an eye on the conduct of this man. 
After all, we are in the hands of a beneficent and gracious [ 
God, and -we know how often his mercy has saved us, on! 
occasions more trying than this 1" 

This letter was read several times, among ourselves, in- 
cluding Mr. Traverse. As the oi polloL of our party were 
eating out of ear-shot, and the IncOans had left us, it natu- 
rally induced a conversation that turned on the risk^we ran, 
and on the probability of Susquesus's being false. 

"As for the rumour that the woods are full of Indians," 
the surveyor quietly observed, " it is very much as Herman 
Mordaunt says^-there is never a blanket seen, but fame 
magnifies it into a whole bale. There is danger to be ap- 
prehended from savages, I will allow, but not one-half that 
the settlers ordinarily imagine. As fbr the French, they 
are likely to need all their savages at Ty ; fbr, they tell me, 
8* 
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Qeo. Abercrotnbie will go against them with three m^ to 
their on^*' 

" With that superiority, at least," I answered ; " but, 
afler all, would not a sagacious officer be likely to annoy 
his flank, in the manner here mentioned ?" 

** We are every mile of forty to the eastward of the line 
of march ; and why should parties keep so distant from their 
enemies?" 

" Even such a supposition would place our foes between 
us and our friends ; no very comfortable consideration, of 
itself. But, what think you of this hint concerning the 
Onondago ?" • 

" There may be truth in that — more than in the report 
that the woods are full of savages. It is usually a bad sign 
when an Indian quits his tribe ; and this runner of ours is 
certainly an Onondago; that I know, for the fellow has 
twice refused rum. Bread he will take, as often as offered ;, 
but rum has not wet his lips, since I have seen him, offered 
in fair weather or foul." 

" T'at is a bad sign" — ^put in Guert, a little dogmatically 
for him. " T'e man t'at refuses his glass, in good company, 
has commonly something wrong in his morals. I always 
keep clear of such chaps." 

P6or Guert ! — How true that was, and what an influence 
the opinion had on his character and habits. As for the 
Indian, I could not judge him so harshly. There was some- 
thing in his countenance that disposed me to put confidence 
in him, at the very moment his cold, abstracted manners — 
cold and abstracted even for a red-skin in pale-face com- 
pany—created doubts and distrust. 

" Certainly, nothing is easier than for a man in his situa- 
tion to sell us," I answered, after a short pause, " if he be 
so disposed. But, what could the French gain by cutting 
off* a party as peaceably employed as this ? It can be of no 
moment to them, whether Mooseridge be surveyed Into lots 
this year, or the next." 

" Quite true ; and I am of opinion that Mons. Montcalm 
is very indifferent whether it be ever surveyed at all," re- 
turned Traverse, who was an intelligent and tolerably edu- 
cated man. «* If ou forget, however, Mr; Litllepage, that 
both parties offer such things as premiums on scalps. 
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A Huron may not care about our lines, comers^ and marked 
trees ; but* he does care, a great deal, whether he is to go 
home with an empty string, or with half-a-dozen human 
scalps at his girdle." 

I observed that Dirck thrust his fingers through his bushy 
hair, and that his usually placid countenance assumed an 
indignant and semi-ferocious appearance. A little amused 
at this, I walked towards the log on which Susquesus was 
seated, having ended his meal, in silent thought. 

** What news do you bring us from the red-coats, Track- 
less 1" I asked, with as much of an air of indifference as I 
could assume. "Are they out in sufficient numbers to eat 
the French?" 

" Look at leaves ; count 'em ;" answered the Indian. 

" Yc3, 1 know they are in force ; but, what are the red- 
skins about? Is the hatchet buried, among the Six Na- 
tions, that you are satisfied with being a runner, when' 
scalps may be had near Ticonderoga ?" 

" Susquesus Onondago** — ^ihe red-man replied, laying a 
strong emphasis on the name of his tribe. " No Mohawk 
blood run in him. His people no dig up hatchet, this sum- 
mer." 

" Why not, Trackless? You are allies of the Yengeese, 
«Bnd ought to give us your aid, when it is wantefd." 

"Count leaves — count Yengeese. Too much for one 
army. No want Onondago." 

" That may be true, possibly, for we are certainly very 
strong. But, how is it with the woods — are they altogether 
clear of red-skins, in times as troublesome as these ?" 

Susquesus looked grave, but he made no answer. Still, 
he did not endeavour to avoid the keen look I fastened on 
his face, but sat composed, rigid, and gazing before him. 
Knowing the uselessness of attempting to get anything out 
of an Indian, when he was indisposed to be communicative, 
I thought it wisest to change the discourse. This I did by 
making a few general inquiries as to the state of the streams, 
all of which were answered, when I walked away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

<«Fear not, till Birnam Wood 
Shall come to Dunsiiiaiie." 

MaAeth. 

I CANNOT say I was quite satisfied with the manner of 
Susquesus ; nor, on the other hand, was I absolutely un* 
easy. All might be well ; and, if it were not, the power of 
this man to injure us could not be very great. A new oc- 
currence, however, raised very unpleasant doubts of his 
honesty. Jumper being out on a hunt, the Onondago was 
sent across to Ravensnest the next trip, out of his tuiii ; but, 
instead of returning, as had been the practice qf boih, the 
next day, we saw no more of him for near a fortnight. As 
we talked over this sudden and unexpected disappearance, 
we came to the conclusion, that, perceiving he was dis- 
trusted, the fellow had deserted, and would be seen no more. 
During his absence, we paid a visit to Ravensnest ourselves, 
spending two or three happy days with-the girls, whom we 
found delighted with the wildness of their abode, and as 
I happy as innocence, health, and ceaseless interest in the < 
forest and its habits, could make them. Herman Mordaunt, 
having fortified his house sufficiently, as he fancied, to re- 
move all danger of an assault, returned with us to Moosb- 
ridge, and passed two or three days in walking over and 
examfning the quality of the land, together with the advan- 
tages offered by the water-courses. As for Mr. Worden 
and Jason, the former had gone to join the army, craving 
the flesh-pots of a regimental mess, in preference to the 
simple fare of the woods ; while Jason had driven a hard 
bargain with Herman Mordaunt for the possession of the 
mill-seat ; which had been the subject of frequent discus- 
sions between the parties, and about which the pedagogue 
had deemed it prudent to draw on the wisdom of Mother 
Doortje. As the j'eader may have some curiosity to know 
how such things were conducted in the colony, in the year 
1768, 1 will recapitulate the terms of the bargain that was 
finally agreed on, signed and sealed. 
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Herman Mordaunt expected no emolument to himself, 
from Ravensnest, but looked forward solely to a provision 
for posterity. In consequence of these views, he refused to 
sell, but gave leases on such conditions as would induce 
tenants to come into his terms, in a country in which land 
was far plentier than men. For some reason, that never 
was very clear to me, he was particularly anxious to secure 
Jason^ewcome, and no tolerable terms seemed extravagant 
to effect his purpose. It is not surprising, therefore^ that 
our miller in perspective got much the best of the bargain, 
as its conditions will show. 

The lease was for three lives, and twenty-one years after- 
wards. This would have been thought equal to a lease for 
forty-two years, in that day, in Europe; but experience is 
showing' that it is, in truth, for a much longer period, in 
America.* The first ten years, no rent" at all was to be 
paid. For the next ten, the land, five hundred acres, was 
to pay sixpence currency an acre, the tenant having the^ 
right to cut timber at pleasure. This was a great tonces- 
sion, as the mill-lot contained much pine. For the remain- 
der of the lease, be it longer or shorter, a shilling an 
acre, or about sixpence sterling, was to be paid for the land, 
and forty, pounds currency, or one hundred dollars a year, 
for the mill-seat. The mills to be taken by the landlord, at 
an appraisal * made by men', at the expiration of the lease ; 
the tenant to pay the taxes. The tenant had the privilege 
of usigg all the materials for his dams, buildings, &c., he 
could find on the land. 

The policy of the owners of Mooseridge was different. 
We intended to sell at low prices, at first, reserving for 
leases hereafter, such farms as could not be immediately 
disposed of, or for which the purchaser failed to pay. In 
this manner it was thought we should sooner get returns for 
our outlays, and sooner * build up a settlement,' "^s the 
phrase goes. In America, the reader should know, every- 
thing is * built.' The^priest ' builds up' a flock ; the specu- 
lator, a fortune ; the lawyer, a reputation ; and the landlord, 
a settlement; sometimes, with sufficient accuracy in lan- 
guage, he even buiWs a town. 

* It has been found that a three lives' lease, in the State of New 
York, is equal to a term of more than thirty years. — Edftor. 
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Jaaoo was a very happy man, the inonieDt be got his 
lease, signed and sealed, in his own possession. It made 
him a sort of a laad-holder on the spot, and one who had 
nothing to pay for ten years to come. God forgive me, if I 
do the man injustice ; but, from the first, I had a suspicion 
that Jason trusted to fortune to prevent any pay-day from 
ever coming at all. As for Herman Mordaunt, he seemed 
satisfied, for he fancied that he had got a man of some edu- 
cation on ilis property, who might answer a good furpose 
in civilizing, and in otherwise advancing the interests of his 
estate. 

Just as the rays of the risi^ sun streamed through the 
crevices of our log tenement, and ere one of us three idlers 
had risen from his pallet, I heard a moccasined foot moving 
near me, in the nearly noiseless tread of an Indian. - Spring- 
ing to my feet, I found myself face to face with the missing 
Onondago 1 

"You here, Susquesus!" I exclaimed; "we supposed 
you had abandoned us. What has brought you back?" 

"Time to go, now," answered the Indian, quietly. 
" Yengeese and Canada warrior soon fight." 

" Is this true ! — And do you, can you know it to be true ! 
Where have you been this fortnight past ?" 

" Been see — have see — know him just so. Come— call 
young men ; go on war-path." 

Here, then, was an explanation of the mystery of the 
Onondago's absence I He had heard us speak of an inten- 
tion of moving with the troops, at the last moment,*and he 
had gone to reconnoitre, in order that we might hav6 season- 
able notice when it would be necessary to quit the ' Ridge,' 
as we familiarly termed the Patent. I saw nothing treason- 
able in this, but rather deemed it a sign of friendly interest 
in our concerns; though it was certainly * running' much 
farther than the Indian had been directed to proceed, and 
* running' a little off the track. Onennight overlook such 
an irregularity in a savage, however, more especially as I 
began to weary of the monotony of our present manner of 
living, and was not sorry to discover a plausible apology for 
a change. 

The reader may be certain, it was not long before I had 
communicated the intelligwice brought by the Trackless, to 
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my cpmpaxiiops ; who xeceived it as young mea would be 
apt to listen to tidings so stirring. The Onondago was 
summoned to our council,, and he renewed his protestation 
that it was time for us to be moving. 

" No stop" — he answered, when questioned again on the 
subject; **time go. Canoe ready — gun loaded — warrior 
counted — chief woke up — council fire gone out. Time, 

go-" 

«* Well then, Corny," said Guert, rising and stretching 

his fine frame like a lion roused from his lair» '' here's off. 
We can go to Ravensnest to sleep, to-day ; and, to-morrow 
we will work our way out into the highway, and fall into 
the line of march of the army. I shall have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mary Wallace, and of telling her how much 
I love her. That will be so. much gained, at all events." 

" No see squaw — no go to Nest !" said the Indian, with 
energy. " War-path this way," pointing' in a direction that 
might have varied a quarter of a circle from that to Herman 
Mordaunt's settlement. "Bad for warrior to see squaw 
when he dig up hatchet— only make woman of him. No ; 
go this way — path there — no here — scalp there — squaw 
here." 

As the gestures of the Onondago were quite as significant 
as his language, we had no difficulty in understanding him. 
Guert continued his questions, however, while dressing, and 
we all soon became convinced, by the words of the Indian, 
broken and abrupt as they were, that Abercrombie was on 
the point of embarking with his army on Lake George, and 
that we must needs be active, if we intended to be present 
at the contemplated operations in front of Ticonderoga. 

Our decision was soon reached, and our preparations 
raade. By packing and shouldering his knapsack, and 
arming himself, each man would be ready ; though a short 
d^lay grew out of the absence of Traverse and his chain- 
bearers. We wrote a letter, however, explaining the reason 
of our intended absence, promising to return as soon as the 
operations in front of Ty should be terminated. This letter 
we lefl with Pete, who was to remain as cook, though Jaap 
bestirred himself, loaded his broad shoulders with certain 
indispensables for our march, took his rijle, pack and horn, 
and was ready to move as soon as any of ns. All this the 
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fellow did, moreover, without orders ; deeming it a part of 
his duty to foUow his young master, even if he Mlowed 
him to 6vil. No dog, indeed, could be truer, in this particu- 
lar, than Jaap or Jacob Satanstoe, for he had adopted the 
name of the Neck as his patronymic ; much as the nobles 
of other regions style themselves after their lands. 

When all was ready, and we were on the point of quit- 
ting the hut, the question arose seriously, whether .we were 
to go by Ravensnest, or by the new route that the Onondago 
had mentioned. Path there was not, in either direction; 
but, we had land-marks, springs, and other known signs, 
on the former ; while of the latter we'literally knew nothing. 
Then Anneke and Mary Wallace, with their bright, bloom- 
ing, sunny faces — bright and happy whenever we appeared, 
most certainly, of late — were in the former direction, and 
even Dirck cried out 'for Ravensnest.' But, on that route 
the Onondago refused to stir one foot. He stood, resembling 
a finger-post, pointing north-westerly with an immovable 
obstinacy, that threatened to bring the order of our march 
into some confusion. 

"We know nothing of that route. Trackless," Guert ob- 
served, or rather replied, for the Indian's manner was so 
expressive as to amount to a remark, "and we would rather 
travel a road with which we are a little acquainted. Be- 
sides, we wish to pay our parting compliments to the 
ladies." 

" Squaw no good, now-;- war-path no go to squaw. 
Huron — French warrior, here." 

"Ay, and they are there, too. We shall be on their heels 
soon enough, by going to Ravensnest." 

" No 'soon 'nough- — can't do him. Path long, time short. 
Pale- face warrior in great hurry." 

" Pale-face warriors' friends are in a hurry, too — so you 
will do well to follow us, as we do not intend to follow y^u. 
Come, gentlemen, we will lead the Indian, as the Indian 
does not seem disposed to lead us. Aflef a mile. or two he 
will think it more honourable to go in advance; and, for 
that distance, I believe, I can show you the way." 

" That road good for young men who don't want see 
enemy !" said Susquesus, with ironical point. 

" By St. Nicholas ! Indian, what do you mean ?" cried 



Cruert, turning ishort on his heels and moving swiftly to- 
wards the Onondago, who did not wait for the menacing 
blow, but wheeled in his tracks and led off, at a quick pace, 
directly towards the north-west, 

I do believe that Guert pursued, for the first minute, with 
qp other intention than that of laying his powerful arm on 
tiie offender's shoulder ; but I dropped in on his footsteps so 
soon, Dirck following me, and Jaap Dirck, that we were all 
moving off Indian file, or in the fashion of the woods, at the 
SEit0 of four miles in the hour, almost before we knew it. 
An impulse of that angry nature is not over in a minute, 
and, before either of us had sufficiently cooled to be entirely 
reasonable, the whole party was fairly out of sight of the 
hut. After that no one appeared to think of the necessity 
or of the expediency of reverting to the original intention. 
It was certainly'indiscreet, thus to confide absolutely in the 
good faith of a savage, or a semi-savage, at least, whom we 
scarcely knew, and whom we had actually distrusted ; but 
we did itj'and precisely in the manner and under the feelings 
I have described. I know that we all thought of the indis* 
cretion of which we had been guilty, afler the first mile ; 
but each was too proud to make the other acquainted with 
bis misgivings. I say all, but Jaap ought to be excepted, 
for nothing in the shape of danger ever gave that negro any 
concern, unless it was spooks. He was afraid of < spooks,' 
but he did not fear man. 

Susquesus manifested the same confidence in his know- 
ledge of the woods, while now leading the way, league after 
laague through the dark forest, as he had done when he took 
us to the oak with the broken top. On this occasion, he 
guided us more by the sun, and the course generally, than 
by any acquaintance with objects that we passed ; though, 
tbree times that day did he point out to us particular thmgs 
that he had before seen, while traversing the woods in direc- 
tiood that crossed, at angles more or less oblique, the line of 
our present route. As for us, it was like a sailor's pointing 
to a |>ath on the trackless ocean. We had our pocket* 
compasses, it is true, and understood well enough that a 
north-west course would bring us out somewhere near the 
foot of Lake George; but, I much doubt if we could have 

Vol. II. — 9 
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made, by any means, as direct a line, by thdr atd» as wa 

did by that of the Indian. 

On this subject we had a discussion among ourselves, I 
well remember, when we halted to eat and rest, a little after 
the turn of the day. For five hours had we walked with 
great rapidity, mudh as the bird flies, so far as course was 
concerned, never turning aside, unless it might be to avoid 
some impassable obstacle ; and our calculation was that we 
had made quite twenty, of the forty miles we had to go over, 
according to the Onondago's account of the probable length 
of our journey. We had strung our sinews and hardened 
our muscles in such a way as to place us above the influ- 
ence of common fatigue ; yet, it must be confessed, the In- 
dian was much the freshest of the five, when we reached 
the spring where we dined. • 

"An Indian does seem to have, a nose n|pch like that of 
a hound,'' said Guert, as our appetites began to be appeased; 
" that must be admitted. Yet I think. Corny, a compass 
Would carry a man through the woods with more pertainty 
than any signs on the bark of trees, or looks at the sun." 

"A compass cannot err, of course; but it would be a 
troublesome thing to be stopping every minute or two, to 
look at your compass, which must have lime to become 
steady, you will remember, or it would become a guide that 
is worse than none." 

" Every minute or two ! Say once in an hour, or once 
in half an hour, at most. I would engage to travel as 
straight as the best Indian of them all, by looking at my 
compass once in half an hour." 

Susquosus was seated near enough to us three to over- 
hear our conversation, and he understood English perfectly, 
though be spoke it in the usual, clipped manner of an Indian. 
I thought I could detect a covert gleam of contempt in his 
dark countenance, at this boast of Guert's ; but he made no 
remark. We finished our meal, rested our legs, and, when 
our watches told us it was one o'clock, we rose in a body 
to resume our march. We were renewing the priming of 
our rifles, a precaution each man took twice every day, to 
prevent the effects of the damps of the woods, when the 
Onondago quietly fell in behind Guert, patiently waiting the 
leisure of the latter. _ 
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*« We ave all ready, Trackless," cried the Albanian 5 
^ give us the lead and the step, as before." 

"No" — answered the Indian. "Compass lead, now. 
Susquesus no see any longer,— blind as young dog." 

" Oh I that is your game, is it ! Well, let ii be so. Now, 
Corny, you shall learn the virtue there is in a compass." 

Hereupon Guert drew his compass from a pocket in his 
hunting-shirt, placed it on a log, in order to get a perfectly 
accurate start, and waited until the quivering needle had 
become perfectly stationary. Then he made his obseiva* 
tion, and took a large hemlock, which stood at the distance 
of some twenty rods, a great distance for a sight in the 
forest, as his land«mark, gave a shout, caught up his com- " 
pass, and led 9^. We followed, of course, and soon reached . 
the tree. As Guert now fiincied he was well entered on the 
right course, he disdained to turn to renew his observation, 
bat called out for us to 'come on;' as he had a new tree 
fbr his guide, and that in the true directicfn* We may 
have proceeded in this manner for half a mile, and I began 
to think that Guert was about to triumph — for, to me, it did 
really seem that oujr course was as straight as it had been 
at any time that day. Guert now began to brag of his suc- 
cess, talking to me, and at the Indian, who was between us, 
over his shoulder* 

. " You see, Corny," he said, " I am used to the bush, 
after all, and have ofkn been up among the Mohawks, and 
on their hunts. The great point is to begin right; afier 
which fou can have no great trouble. Make certain of the 
first ten rods, and you can be at ease about the ten thou- 
sand that are to follow. Bo it is with life, Corny, boy ; 
begin right, and a young man is pretty certain of coming 
out right. I made a mistake at the start, and you see the 
trouble it has given me. But, I was left aii orphan. Little- 
page» at ten years of a*ge ; and the boy that has neither father 
nor money, must be an uncommon boy not to kick himself 
out of the traces before he is twenty. Well, Onondago, 
what do you say to following the compass, now 1" 

" Best look at him — he tell," answered Susquesus, our 
whole line halting to let Guert coniply. 

" This d— d compass<will never pome round I" exclaimed 
Guerty shaking the little instrument in order to help tfat 
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nqedte vowid to ^ poitit at wliich he wished to Mit il ttOiBd. 
" These little devils are very apt to get out of owter, Comfi 
after all." 

" Try more — got throe"— said the lodiaiii hddiog up the 
QUQiber of 6ngera he mentionedi as was his wont, when 
mentioniog numbers of any sort. 

On this bint Dirck and I drew out our oompaases, and 
the three were placed on a log, at the side of which we had 
come to our halt. The result showed that the three « Httte 
devils' agreed most aecuralely, and that we were marching 
exactly sQuth-east^ instead of north-west ! Gruert looked, on 
that occasion, very raueh as he did when he rose from the 
snow, after the haad-sled had upset with us. There was no 
^resisting the troth; we had got turned completely rouody 
without knowing it< The fact that the son was so near the 
zenith, probably contributed to our mistake ; but, any oae 
who has tned the experiment, will soeo ascertain how eaay 
it is for him to lose bis direction, beneath the obscurity and 
amid the inequalities of a virgin forest. Guert gave it up, 
like a man as he was, and the Indian again pass^ in front, 
without the slightest manifestation of triumph or diaobnteat. 
It jlrequired nothing less than a thunderbolt to disturb the 
composure of that Onondago ! 

From that moment our progress was as swift as it had 
been previously to the halt ; wlule oar course*was seemingly 
as unerring as the flight of the pigeon. Susqaesos did not 
steer exactly north-west^ as before, however, but he iiiclitied 
more northerly. At length, it was just as the iiin ap- 
proached the summits of the western mountains, an opening 
appeared in our front, beneath tfie arehes of the woods, and 
we knew that a lake was near us, and that we were on the 
sulnmit of high land, though at what precise elevation could 
not yet be told. Our route had lain across hills, and through 
valleys, atid along smsil streams; though, as I ailerwai^ 
ascertained, the Hudson did not run &r enough north to 
intercept our march ; or rather, by a sudden turn to the 
west, it left our course clear. Had we inclined westwatdly 
ourselves, we might have almdst done Ih^t winch OoLFV)!- 
lock had once laughingly recommended to my mothei^^ m. 
order to avoid the daz^^s of the Bwwles Hook Ferry, ^ne 
rodnd the rivw^ 
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A cleftriag now showed itself a littte oa mx right; ao([ 
thither the iBdian held his way. This cleariDg wc^ not the 
result of the lahours of man, but was the fruit ofoi^ of t|^os^ 
forest accidents that sometimes let in the iight of the sun 
npon the mysteries of the woods. This clearing was pn the 
bald cap of a rocky mountain, where Indians had doubtless 
oflen encamped ; the vestiges of their fires proving that the 
winds had been ^sisted by the sister eleinent, io pl^ring 
away the few st^nted treps that had onoe grown in the 
fissures of the rocks. As it was, there might havp been wi 
open space of some two or threi^ ^icres, that was now 9^ 
naked as if it had never knowp any vegetation more ambi- 
tioMs than the bush of thp whortleberry or the honeysuckle* 
Delicious water was spputing from a higher ridge of the 
rocks', that led away northerly, forming the summit of an 
extensive range in that direction. At this spring Susquesus 
stooped to drink ; then he annpuneed that our day's work 
was done. • 

Until this announcement, I do not believe that one of us 
all had taken the time to look about him, so earnest and 
rapid had been our march. Now, however, each r^an threw 
aside his pack, laid down his rifle, and, thus disencumbered, 
we turned to gaze on one of the most surprisingly beautiful 
scenes eye of mine had ever beheld. 

Fro;n what 1 have read and heard, I am now fully awarei 
that the grandest of our American scenery falls far behind 
that which is to be found among the lakes apd precipices of 
the Alps, and along the almos; miraculous coast of the Me- « 
diterranean ; and I shall not pretend that the view 1 now 
jjeheld approached many, in m^gnificience, th^t are to be 
met with in those magic regions, Kevertheless, it was both 
grand and sofl ; and it had one eleipe.nt of vastpess, in the 
green mantle of its interminable woods;, that is not oflep tQ 
be met with in countries that have long submitted to the 
sway qf man. Such as it was, I shall endeavour to de- 
scribe it. 

Beneath us, at the distance of near a thousand feet, lay a 
lake of the most limpid apd placid water, that was beautifully 
diversified in shape, by means of bluffs, bays, and curvatures 
of the shores, and which had an extent qf near forty miles. 
We were on its eastern margin, and about one-third of the 
'9* 
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distance from its southern to its northern end. Countless 
islands lay almost under our feet, rendering the mixture of 
land and water, at that particular point, as various and fan- 
ciful as the human imagination could desire. To the north, 
the placid sheet extended a great distance, bounded by rocky 

{>recipices, passing by a narrow gorge into a wider and 
arger estuary beyond. To the south, the water lay ex- 
panded to its oval termination, with here and there an 
island to relieve the surface. In that direction only, were 
any of the results of human industry to be traced. Every- 
where else, the gorges, the receding valleys, the long ranges 
of hills, and the bald caps of granite, presented nothing to 
the eye but the unwearying charms of nature. Far as the 
eye could reach, mountain behind mountain, the earth was 
covered with its green mantle of luxuriant leaves ; such as 
vegetation bestows on a virgin soil beneath a beneficent sun. 
The rolling and variegated carpefc of the earth resembled a 
firmament reversed, with clouds composed of foliage. 

At th# southern termination of the lake, however, there 
was an opening in the forest of considerable extent ; and 
one that had been so thoroughly made as to leave few or no 
trees. From this point we were distant several miles, and 
that distance necessarily rendered objects indistinct ; though 
we had little difficulty in perceiving the ruins of extensive 
fbrtifications. A thousand white specks, we now ascertained 
to be tents,' for the works were all that remained of Fort 
William Henry, and there lay encamped the army of Aber- 
CTombie ; much the largest force that had then ever collected 
in America, under the colours of England. History has 
since informed us that this army contained the formidable 
number of sixteen thousand men. Hundreds of boats, large 
batteaux, that were capable of carrying forty or fifty men, 
were moving about in front of the encampment, and, remote 
as we were, it was not impossible to discover the signs of 
preparation, and of an early movement. The Indian had 
not deceived us thus far, at least, but had shown himself an 
intelligent judge of what was going on, as well as a faithful 
guide. 

We were 'to pass the night on the mountain. Our beds 
were none' of the best, as the reader may suppose, and our 
coyer slight ; yet I do not remember to have opened ray 
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0jfBB from f fae monHent they were closed, unrtit I awoke in the 
mbTQing. The fatigue of a forced march did that for t» 
iviiich down cannot obtain for the voluptuary, and we all 
slept as profoundly as children. Ccmsciousness returned to 
me, by means of a gentle shake of the shoulder, which pro* 
ceeded from Susquesus. On arising, I found the Indian 
still near me, his countenance, for the first time since I had 
known him, expressing something like an animated pleasure. 
He had awoke none of the others, and he signed for me to. 
fiillow him, without arousing either of my companions. 
Why I had been thus particularly selected for the scene thai 
succeeded, I cannot say, unless the Onondago's native saga- 
city had taught him to distinguish between the educations 
and feelings of us three young men. So it was, however, 
abd I lefl the rude shelter we had prepared for the night, 
alone. 

A glorious sight awaited me! The sun had just tipped 
the mountain-tops with gold, while the lake and the valleys, 
the hill-sides even, and the entire world beneath, still reposed 
in shadow. It appeared to mc like the awakening of created 
things from the sleep of nature. For a moment or more, I 
could only gaze on the wonderful picture presented by the 
strong contrast between the golden hill-tops sad their sha- 
dowed sides — the promises of day and the vestiges of night. 
But the Onondago was too much engrossed with his own 
feelidgs, to suffer me long to disregard what he conceived- 
to be the principal point of interest. Directed by his fingef 
and eye, for he spoke not, I turned my look towards the 
distant shore of William Henry, and at once perceived the 
cause of his unusual excitement. As soon as the Indian 
wtts certain that I saw the objects that attracted himself so 
stongly, he exclaimed with a strong, guttural, emphatic 
dsdence^— 

.i^*G<»odP' 

'''AfaerctombieV army was actually in motion 1 Sixteen 
thousand men had embarked in boats, and were moving 
towards the northern end of the lake, with imposing force, 
and a most beautiful .accuracy. The unruffled surface of 
the lake was dotted with the flotilla, boats in hundreds 
str^tshing across it in long, dark lines, moving on towards 
thmr point of destination with the method and concert of an 
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army with its wings displayed* The last bngade ^ hsiito 
had just left the shore when I first saw this atr&ing spesl»* 
ole, and the whole picture lay spread before me at a sts^^ 
glance. America had never before witnessed suofa a sight; 
and it may be long before she will again witness such an- 
other. For several minutes I stood entranced ; nor did I 
speak until the rays of the sun had penetrated the dusky 
light that lay on the inferior world, as low as the bnaes of 
the western mountains. 

«< What are we to do, Susquesusl" I then asked, feeling 
how much right the Indian now might justly claim to gorem 
our movements. 

"Eat breakfast, first" — the Onondago quietly replied; 
" then go down mountain." 

" Ne||her of which will place us in the midst of that gaU 
lant army, as it is our wish to be." 

" See, bye'm by. Injin know — ^no hurry, now* Hurry 
come, when Frenchman shoot." 

i did not like this speech, nor the manner in which it w«s 
uttered; but there were too many things to think of, just 
then, to be long occupied by vague conjectures touchmg the 
Onondago's evasive allusions. Guert and Dirck were called, 
and made to abare in the pleasure that such a sight could 
not fail to communicate. Then it was I got the first notion 
of what I should call the truly martial character of Ten 
Eyck. His fine, manly figure appeared to me to enlarge, 
his countenance actually became illumitmted, and the ex- 
pression of his eye, usually so full of good-nature and fun, 
seemed to change its character entirely, to one of stenuiess 
and severity. 

" This is a noble sight, Mr. Littlepage," Ouert remarked, 
afler gazipg at the measured but quick movement of tbSt 
flotilla, for some time, in silence — " a truly noble stght^ and 
it is a reproach to us three for having lost so much time in 
the woods, when we ought to have been there, ready to Idd 
in driving the French from the provinccw" 

** We are not too late, my good friend, as the first blow 
yet remains to be struck." 

"You say true, and I shall join that army, if I have to' 
swim to reach the boats. It will be no diffieuklhing for us 
to swim (torn one of these islands to another, and tfcStroc^ 



f^mtbtm^ the mid«« 6f mm, ia ^^r io g«t into 
the lower lake. Any reasonable man would stop to pick 
liw up;** 

" No need,", said the OnondagOj in his quiet wiay. " Bat 
breakfast ; then go. Gtrt canoe — that ^nough." 

"A canoe! By St. Nicholas! Mr. Susquesus, I'll tell 
you what it is— you shall never want a friend as long as 
Gruert Ten Eyck is living, and able to assist you. That 
idea of the canoe is a most thoughtful one, and shows that 
a. reasoning man has had the care of us. We caiyiow 
join the troops, with the rifles in our hand, as hecomes^ea- 
tiemen and volunteers." 

By thU time Jaap ^v^^ up, ^pd loQking at the scene, with 
all his eyp^* It is scarcely necessary to describe tfe e^ect 
OD a negro. He laughed in fits, shook his head like the 
Chinese figure of a mandarin, rolled over on the rocks, 
arose, shook himself like a dog that quits the water, laughed 
again, and finally shouted. As we were all accustomed to 
these displays of negro sensit>tnty, they only excited a smile 
among us, and not even that from Dirck. As for the Indian, 
he took no more notice of these natural, l^t undignified 
signs of pleasure, in faap, tbAU if the latter had been a dog, 
or any other unintellectual animal. Perhaps no weakness 
would be so likely to excite his contempt, as to be a wit- 
ness of so comple^ an absence df fedf-conimand, as the un- 
tutored negro manifested on this occasion. 

As soon as our first curiosity &ad interest were a little 
abated, we applied ourselves to the necessary duty of break- 
ing our fasts. The meal was soon despatched ; and, to say 
the truth, it was not of a quality to detain om bug from sny- 
tlBBg of interest. The idoinint ^^'e had fini^ed, thd whald 
party lefl the cap of the mou&t^in, foUowing our f^i^.iMi 
uaaaL 

The Onondago tiad purposely brought us to that lookoot, 
a spol known to Mm^ in order that we might get the ykm 
&t its paiioi^i^. It was impossible to deisc^iid to the Imks- 
sjiiore at thftt spot, however; and we were obliged to make a 
'6#Mur of thfre^ or four mMes, in order tb reach a ravine, by 
hi^fi» of %t«ic!i) and not without ^iffieultj either, that im- 
portant object was obtained. Here we foUlld a baxk iQBBloew 
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of a size sufficient to hold all five of us, and wt 
without a moment's delay. 

The wind had sprung up from the south, as the day ad« 
vanced, and the flotilla of boats was coming on>at a greatly 
increased rate, as to spe^d. Bv the time we had threaded 
our way through the islands, anci reached the main channel, 
if indeeid any one passage could be so termed, among such a 
variety, the leading boat of the army was^ithin hail. The 
Indian paddled, and, waving his hand in sign of amity, he 
soon brought us alongside of the batteau. As we approached 
it, fliwever, I observed the fine, large form of the Viscount 
Howe, standing erect in its bows, dressed in his Light In- 
fantry Forest Uniform, as if eager to be literally the fore- 
most rmti of a movement, in'the success of which, the honoar 
of the British empire, itself, was felt to be concerned. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

« My sons ? It may 
Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep; 
And what can I reply, to comfert them, 
Save with some hoUow bopee, and ill-worn smilee f 

SardanePtJm. 

My LoBn Howe did not at first recognise us, in our hunt* 
ing-shirts. With Guert Ten Eyck, however, he had foitaed 
such an acquaintance, while at Albany, as caused him to 
remember his voice, and our welcome was both frank and 
cordial; We inquired for the th, declaring our inten- 
tion to join that corps, from the commander of which all 
thiree of us had reiterated and pressing invitations to join hie 
meSs. The intention of seeking our friend immediately, 
nevertheless, was changed by a remark of our present host^ 
if one may use subh a term as applied to the commander of 
ftbxfgadeofbbats. 



** Bubtrode-n regiment is in the centre, and will be early 
in the field," he said ; '^ but not as early as the advanced 
guard. If you desire good living, gentlemen, I am far from 
wishing to dissuade you from seeking the flesh-pots of the 
■ ■ t h ; there being a certain Mr. Billings, in that corps, 
who has an extraordinary faculty, they teli me, in getting 
up a good dinner out of nothing ; but, if you want service, 
we shall certainly be the first brigade in action ; and, to such 
&re as I can command, you will be most acceptable guests. 
As for anything else, time must show." ^ 

Afier this, no more was said about looking for Bulstrode ; 
though we let our noble commander understand, that we 
should tax his ho^itality no longer than to see him fairly 
in the field, afler driving away the party that it was ex- 
pected the enemy would send to oppose our landing. 

Susquesus no sooner learned our decision, than he took 
bis departure, quietly paddling away towards the eastern 
shore ; no one attempting to intercept a canoe that was seen 
to quit the batteau that was known to carry the commander 
of the advanced brigade. 

The wind freshened, as the day advanced, and most of 
the boats having something or other in the ^ape of a sail, 
our progress now became quite rapid. By mne o'clock we 
^ere fairly in the Lower Lake, and there was every protp 
pect of our reaching our point of destination by mid-day. I 
confess, the business we were on, the novelty of my situa-^ 
tion, and the certainty that we should meet in Montcalm an 
experienced as well as a most gallant foe, conspired to ren- 
der me thoughtful, though I trust not timid, during thi^ few 
hours we were in the batteau. Perfectly inactive, it is not 
surprising that so young a soldier should feci sobered by the 
jBolemn reflections that are apt to get possession of the mind, 
at the probable approach of death — if not to myself, at least 
to many of those who were around me. Nor was there 
anything boastful or inflated in the manner or conversation 
of our distinguished leader, who had seen much warm ser- 
vice in Germany, in the wars of his reputed grandfather and 
uncle, young as he was. On the contrary, My 'Lord Howe, 
that day, was grave and thoughtful, as became a man who 
held the lives of others in his keeping, though he was neither 
depressed nor doubting. T.bere were moments, indeed, wh^ 
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he spoke cheerfully to those who were netr hkn ; thoufh, as 
a whole, his deportment was, as I have just said) grave and 
thoughtful. Once I caught his eye fastened on nnfe, with n 
saddened expression ; and, I suppose that a question be soon 
after put me, was connected with the subject of his thoughts. 

<* How would our excellent and respectable friend, Madam 
Schuyler, feel; did she know our precise position at t(»s 
moment, Mr. Littlepage ? I do believe that excelleot w^ 
man feels more concern for those in whom she tiEikas an 
intereal, than they often feel for themselves." 

" I think, my lord, that, in such a case, we should cer- 
tainly receive the .benefit of her prayers." 

<<You are an only child, I think she told me, Little* 
pager 

" I am, my lord ; and thankful am I that my mother canr 
not foresee this scene." 

« I, too, have those that love me, though they ar^ aecus* 
tomed to think of me as*a soldier, and liable to a soldier^ 
risks. Happy is the military man who can possess his mind, 
in the moment of trial, free from the embarrflfsslbg, though 
pleasing, and otherwise so grateful ties of affection. But, 
we are neariM the shore, and must attend to duty." 
^ ' This is the last conversation I held with that brave mA- 
dier; and these were the last words, of a private nature, I 
ever heard him utter. From that moment, his whole «o^l 
l^med occupied with the discharge of his duty, the eucoess 
of our arms, and the defeat of the enemy. 

I am not soldier enough to describe what folk>wed in a 
very military or intelligible manner. As the brigade drew 
near the foot of the lake, where there was a wide extent of 
low land, principally in forest, however, some batteaux were 
brought to the front, on which were mounted a number of 
pieces of heavy artillery. The French had a party of con- 
siderable force to oppose our landing ; but, as it appeared, 
they had not made a sufficient provision of guns, on their 
•part, to contend with success; and our grape scouring the 
woods, we met with but little real resistance. Nor did we 
assail them precisely at the point where we were expected, 
but proceeded rather to the right of their position. At the 
signal, the advanced brigade pushed for the shore^ led by 
our gallant commander, and we were all soonon «errAj(JH«d, 



without sustaining any loss worth nan^iog. 'We Aur, ttitt 
is, Guert, Dirck, myself and Jaap, kept as near at waa 
proper to the noble brigadier, who instantly ordered aa ad« 
vance, to press the retreating foe. The skirmisfaiof waa 
not sharp, however, and we gained ground fast, the eneeny 
retiring in the direction of Ticonderoga, and we pressing os 
their rear, quite as fast as prudence and our preparatioos 
would allow. I could see that a cloud of Indians was in 
our front, and will own, that I felt afraid of an ambush) Sot 
the artful warfare practised by those beings of the wood| 
could not but be familiar, by tradition at least, to one born 
and educated in the colonies. We had landed in a eove^ 
not literally at the foot of the lake, but rather on its western 
side ; and room was no sooner obtained, than Qen. Aberw 
crombie got most of his force on shore, and formed it, as 
speedily as possible, in columns. Of these oolumot we iiad 
four, the two in the centre being composed entirely of King's 
troops, six regiments in all, numbering more than aa many 
thousand men ; while five thousand provincials were cm thi) 
flanks, leaving quite four thousand of the latter with the 
boats, of which this vast flotilla actually contained the latge 
number of one thousand and twenty-five I All our boats, 
however, had not yet reached the point of debarkation; 
those with the stores, artillery, dec, &c., b^ng still sonie 
distance in the rear. 

Our party was now placed with the right centre column, 
at the head of which marched our noble acquaintance. The 
enemy had posted a single battalion in a log encampment, 
near the ordinary landing ; but finding the character of the 
force with which he was about to be assailed, its command- 
ant set fire to his huts and retreated. The skirmishing was 
now even of less moment than it had been on landing, and 
we all moved forward in high spirits, though the want of 
guides, the density of the woods, and the difficulties of the 
ground, soon produced a certain degree of confusion in our 
march. The columns got entangled with each other, and 
DP one seemed to possess the means of promptly extricating 
them from this awkward gmbatrassment. Want of guides 
was the great evil under which we laboured ; but it was an 
evil that it was now too late to remedy. 

Our column, notwithstanding, or its head rather, ec nt i w i ^ 

Vol. II. — 10 
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to advance^ with its gallant leader keeping eyen pace with 
its foremost platoon. We four volunteers acted as lookouts, 
a. little on its flank ; and I trust there will be no boasting, 
if I say, we kept rather in advance of the leading files, than 
otherwise. In this state of things, French uniforms were 
seen in front, and a pretty strong party of the enemy was 
eaoountered, wandering, like ourselves, a little uncertain of 
the voute they ought to take, in order to reach their entrench- 
ments in the shortest time. As a matter of course, this 
party could not pass the head of our column, without bring- 
ing on a collision, though it were one that was only mo- 
meotary. Which party gave the first fire, I cannot say, 
though I thought it was the French. The discharge was 
not heavy, however, and was almost immediately mutual. 
I know that all four of us let off our rifles, and that we 
ittdted^ under a cover, to reload. I had just driven the ball 
down, when my eye caught the signs of some conAision in 
Ihe head of the column, and I saw the body of an officer 
borne to the rear. It was that of Lord Howe 1 He had 
fallen at the flrst serious discharge made by the enemy in 
that campaign I The fall of its leader, so immediately in 
its presence, seemed to rouse the column into a sense of 
the necessity of doing something effective, and it assaulted 
the party in its front with the rage of so many tigers, dis- 
persing the enemy like chaff; making a considerable num- 
ber of prisoners, besides killing and wounding not a few. 

I never saw a man more thoroughly aroused than was 
Guert Ten Eyck, in this little aflair. He had been much 
noticed by Lord Howe, during the residence of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman at Albany ; and the loss of the last appeared 
to awaken all that there was of the ferocious in the nature 
of my usually kind-hearted Albany friend. He acted as our 
immediate commander ; and he led us forward on the heels 
of the retreating French, until we actually came in sight of 
their entrenchments. Then, indeed, we all saw it was ne- 
«ce6sary to retreat in our turn; and Guert consented to fall 
back, though it was done surlily, and like a lion at bay. A 
party of Indians pressed us hard, in this retreat, and we rim 
an imminent risk of our scalps f all of which, I have ever 
believed, would have been lost, were it not for the resohi- 
tton and Herculean strength of Jaap. It happened, as we 
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were dodging from tree to tree, that all four of oar rite 
were discharged at the same time ; a circumstance of whiob 
our assailants availed themselves to make a rush at us. 
Luckily the weight of the Qpset fell'on Jaap, who dutbad 
his rifle, and literally knocked down in succession the three 
Indians that first reached him. This intrepidity and success 
gare us time to reload ; and Dirck, ever a cool and capital 
shot, laid the fourth Huron on his face, with a ball through 
his heart. Guert then held his fire, and called on Jaap to 
retreat. He was obeyed ; and under cover of our two rite, 
the whole party got off; the red-skins being too thoroughly 
rebuked to press us very closely, ailer the specHnm tb^ 
had just received of the stuff of which we were made. 

We owed our escape, however, as much to another cir- 
cumstance, as to this resolution of Jaap, and the expedient 
of Guert. Among the provincials was a partisan of graat 
repute, of the name of Rogers. This officer led a party of 
riflemen on our lefl flank, and he drove in the enemy's eklr- 
mishers, along his own front, with rapidity, causing them to 
suffer a considerable loss. By this means, the Indians 
before us were held in check ; as there was the danger that 
Major Rogers's party might fall in upon their rear, should 
they attempt to pursue us, and thus cut them off from their 
allies. It was well it was so ; inasmuch as we had to iatl 
back more than a mile, ere we reached the spot where Aber- 
crombie brought his columns to a halt, and encamped for 
the night. This position was distant about two miles from 
the works before Ticonderoga; and consequently at no 
great distance from the outlet of Lake George. Here the 
army was brought into good order, and took up its station 
for some little time. 

It was necessary to await the arrival of the stores, ammu« 
nition and artillery. As the bringing up these materials, 
through a country that was lit(Ie else than a virgin forest, 
was no easy task, it occupied us quite two days. Melan- 
choly days they were, too ; the death of Lord Howe acting 
on the whole army much as if it had been a defeat. He 
was the idol of the King's troops, and he had rendered him- 
self as popular with us Americans, as with his own coun- 
trymen. A sort of ominous sadness prevailed among us ; 
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mA common man appearing to feel bis lofts a9 he roi§bt 
hwva feh that of a brother. 

We looked up the — *— th, and joined Bulstrode, as soon 
n we reached the ground choeen for the new eocampment. 
Our reception was friendly, and even kind ; and U became 
w ar me t still, as soon as it was understood that we composed 
the little party that had skirmished so freely on the flank 
of the right centre column, and whidi was knoura to have 
gone faith^f in advance than any one else, ia that part of 
the field* Thus we joined our corps with some iclat^ at the 
very ovteet, everybody welooming us cordially, and with 
•Bsming sincerity. 

Nevertheless, the general sadness existed in the •-' .". 'th, 
as w^ll as in all the other corps. Lord Howe was as much 
beloved in that regiment, as in any other ; and our meeting 
and subsequent intercourse could not be called joyful. Bui- 
strode had an extensive and important command, for his 
rank and yeara, and he <:ertainly was proud of his position ; 
but I could see that even his elastic and usually g^y temper- 
ament was much aflected by what had odcurred*' That 
night we walked tc^ether, apart from our companions, when 
he spoke on the subject of our loss. 

" It may appear strange to you, Corny," he said, " to find 
io much depjression in camp, afler a debarkation that has 
oeitaialy been successful, and a little affair tl^t has given 
us, as they assure me, a couple of hundred prisoners. I tell 
yoiji^ however, my friend, it were better for this army to 
,h^ve seen its best corps annihilated, than to have lost the 
.eoan it has. Howe was literally the soul of this entire force. 
jBe was a soldier by nature, and made i^U around him sol- 
diers. As for the Commander-in-Chief, he does not under- 
al^d,. you Americans, and will not use you as he ought ; 
then he does not understand the natureof the warfare of this 
continent, and will be very likely to make a blunder, I '11 
tell you how it is, Corny,* Howe had as much influence 
, with Abercrombie, as he had with every one else ; and an 
. ilttempt will be made to introduce his mode of fighting; but 
j5V»^: a man as Lord Howe requires another Lord Howe to 

rirry out his own conceptions. That is the point on which, 
fe^, we shall fail." 
All this sounded very sensible to me, though it sounded 
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discouragringly ; I fotind, howeveF, that Bulstrode did not 
eotertaia these feelings alone, but that most around me wew 
of the same way of thinking. In the mean time, the prepa- 
rations proceeded ; and it was understood that the 8th was 
to be the day that was to decide the fate of Ticonderoga. 
The fort proper, at this celebrated station, stands on a penin- 
sula, and can only be assailed on one side. The outworks 
were very extensive on that side, and the garrison was 
known to be formidable. As these outworks, however, con- 
sisted principally of a log breastwork, and it could be ap- 
proached through open woods, which of itself afforded some 
cover, it was determined to carry it by storm, and, if possi- 
ble, enter the main work with the retreating enemy. Had 
we waited for our artillery, and established batteries, oar 
success would have been certain ; but the engineer reported 
favourably of the other project ; and perhaps it better suited 
the temper and impatience of the whole army, to push on, 
rather than proceed by the slow movements of a regular 
siege. 

On the morning of the 8th, therefore, the troops were 
paraded for the assault, our party falling in on the flank of 

the th, as volunteers. The ground did not admit of the 

use of many horses, and Bulstrode marched with us on foot. 
I can relate but little of the general movements of that me- 
morable day, the woods concealing so much of what was 
done, on both sides. I know this, however ; that the flower 
of our army were brought into the line, and were foremost 
in the assault; including both regulars and provincials. 
The 42d, a Highland corps, that had awakened mucli inte- 
rest in America, both by the appearance and character of 
its men, was placed at a point where it was thought th^ 
heaviest service was to be performed. The 55th, another 
corps 6n which much reliance was placed, was also put at 
the head of another column. A swamp extending for some 
distance along the only exposed front of the peninsula, these 
two corps were designated to carry the log breastwork, that 
commenced at the point where the swamp ceases ; much the 
m^t arduous portion of the expected service, since this was 
the only accessible approach to the fortress itself. To 
render their position more secure, the French had placed 
several pieces of artillery in battery, along the line of thiii 
10 • 
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bfOftstvork ; while we had not yet a gun in front to eover 
our advance. 

It was said, that Abercrombie did not take counsel of any 
of the American officers with him, before he decided op the 
attack of the 8th of July. He had directed his principal 
engineer to reconnoitre ; andthat gentleman having reported 
that the defences offered no serious scientific obstacles, the 
assault was decided on. This report wlis accurate, doubt- 
less, agreeably to the principles and facts of European war- 
fare ; but it was not suited to those of the conflicts of this 
continent. It was to be regretted, however, that the expe- 
rience of 1755, and the fate of Braddock, had not inculcated 
a more extensive lesson of discretion among the royal com- 
manders, than was manifested by the incidents of this day. 

The — — th was placed in column directly in the rear of 
the Highlanders, who were led, on this occasion, by Col. 
Gordon Graham ; a veteran officer of great experience, and 
of an undaunted courage."*^ Of course, I saw^ this officer 
and this regiment, being as they were directly in my front, 
but I saw little else ; more especially afler the smoke of the 
first discharge was added to the other obstacles to vision. 

A considerable time was consumed in making the prepa- 
rations ; but, when everything was supposed to be ready, 
the columns were set in motion. It was generally under- 
stood that the troops were to receive the enemy's fire, then 
rush forward to the breastwork, cross the latter at the bayo- 
net's point, if it should be necessary, and deliver theii: own 
fire at close quarters ; or on their retreating foes. Permis- 
sion was given to us volunteers, and to divers light parties 
of irregulars, to open on any of the French of whom we 
might get glimpses, as little was expected from us in the 
oharge. 

Nearly an hour was consumed in approaching the point 
of attack, owing to the difficulties of the ground, ana ths 
necessity of making frequent halts, in order to dress. At 

* Holmes*! Annals say, that Lord John Murray commanded the 
42d, on this occasion. I presume, as Mr. Littlepage was there, and 
was posted so near the corps in question, he cannot well be mistaken. 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who was at Albany at the time, and whoM 
frther was in the battle, agrees with Mr. Littlepoge, in saying that 
GfOdm Graham led the 42d.— EorroB. 
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length the important moment arrived when the Head of (be 
column was ready to unmask itself, and consequently to 
come under fire. A short halt sufficed for the arrangemesta 
here, when the bagpipes commenced their exciting musie» 
and we broke out of cover, shouting and cheering each 
other on. We must have been within two hundred yards 
of the breastwork at^the time, and the first gun discharged 
was Jaap's, who, by working his way into the cover of the 
swamp, had got some distance ahead of us, and who actu- 
ally shot down a French officer who had got upon the logs 
of his defences, in order to reconnoitre. That assault, how- 
ever, was fearfully avenged I The Highlanders were mov- 
ing on like a whirlwind, grave, silent and steady, cheered 
only by their music, when a sheet of fiame glanced along 
the enemy's line, and the iron and leaden messengers of 
death came whistling in among us like a hurricane. The 
Scotsmen were staggered by that shock ; but they recovered 
instantly and pressed forward. The t h did not escape 

harmless, by any means ; while the din told us that the con- 
flict extended along the whole of the breastwork, toward^ 
the lake-shore. How many were shot down in our columDi 
by that first discharge, I never knew ; but the slaughter wa« 
dreadful, and among those who fell was the veteran Graham, 
himself. I can safely say, however, that the plan of attack ; 
was completely deranged from this first onset ; the columns 
displaying and commencing tlieir fire as soon as possible. 
No men could have behaved better than all that I could 
see ; the whole of us. pushing on for the breastwork, until 
we encountered fallen trees ; which were made to serve the 
purpose of chevaux-de-frise. These trees had been felled 
along the front of the breastwork, while their branches were 
cnty and pointed like stakes. It was impossible to pass in 
any order, and the troops halted when they reached them^ 
and continued to fire by platoons, with as much regularity 
aa on parade. A few minutes of this work, however, com- 
pelled difierent corps to fall back, and the vain conflict was 
continued for four hours, on our part almost entirely by a 
smart but inefiective fire of musketry ; while the French sent 
their grape into our ranks almost with as much impunity aa 
if they had been on parade. It bad been far better for our 
men had they been less disciplined, and less under thej^n- 
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tiol of their officers ; for the sole ef^t of steadiness, aoder 
such circumstances, is to leave the gallant and devoted 
traops, who refuse to fall' back, while they are unable to 
advance, only so much the longer in jeopardy. 

Guert had shouted with the rest ; and I soon found that, 
by following him for a leader, we should quickly be in the 
midst of the fray. He actually led us \^ to the fallen trees ; 
aad, finding something like a cover there, we three estab- 
lished ourselves among them as riflemen, doing fully our 
share of service. When the troops fell back, however, we 
were lefl in a manner alone, and it was rather dangerous 
work to retire ; and finding ourselves out of the line of fire 
firom our own men, no immaterial point in such a fray, we 
maintained our post to the last. Admonished, afler a long 
time, of the necessity of retreating, by the manner in which 
the fire of our own line lessened, we got off with sound 
skins, though Guert retired the whole distance with his 
face to the enemy, firing as he withdrew. We all did the 
last, indeed, using the trees for covers. Towards the close 
we attracted especial attention ; and there were two or three 
minutes during which the flight of bullets around us might 
truly, without much exaggeration, be likened to a storm of 
hail ! 

' Jaap was not with us in this sally, and I went into the 
^ swamp to look for him. The search was not long, for I 
found my fellow retreating also, and bringing in with him a 
stout Canadian Indian as a prisoner. He was making his 
captive carry three discharged rifles, and blankets ; one of 
which had been his own property once, and the others that 
of two of his tribe, whom the negro had ief^ lying in the 
swamp as bloody trophies of his exploits. I cannot explain 
tlie philosophy of the thing, but that negro ever appeared to 
me to fight as if he enjoyed the occupation as an amuse- 
ment. 

These facts were scarcely ascertained, when we learned 
the important^ntelligence that a general r^reat was ordered. 
Our proud and powerfiil army was beaten, and that, tooj' by 
a fbrce two-thirds less than its own ! It is not easy to de- 
scribe the miserable scene that followed. The transporting 
of the wounded to the rear had been going on the whole ttme ; 
andj^as usually happens, when it is permitted, it had <n»i« 



Uttufecl Jargely to thin the ran^. These iinibrtuRate m«]i 
were put intx) the batteaux ia hundreds, while most of the 
dead were left where they lay. So 'completely were oiir 
hopes frustrated, and our spirits lowered, that most of th» 
boats pulled off that Qight» and all the remainder quitted the 
foot of the lake early next day. 

Thus terminated the dire expedition of 1758 against Th 
conderoga, ^nd with it our expectations of seeing Mootreai^ 
or Quebec, that season. I dare say, we had fully ten thou- 
sand bayonets in the field that, bloody day, and quite Hve 
thousand men closely engaged. The mistake was in attempt* 
iag to carry a post that was so nearly impregnable, by as* 
sault ,- and this, too, without the cover of artillery. The 
eoeray was said to have four or five thousand men present ; 
and this may be true, as applied to all within the defences; 
though I .question if more than half that number pulled 
triggers on us, in the miserable affair. There is always 
much of exaggeration in both the boasting and the apologies 
of war. 

Our own loss, on this sad occasion, was reported at 548 
slain, and 1356 wounded. This was probably within the 
truth ; though the missing were said to be surprisingly few, 
some thirty or fqrty, in all ; the men having no place to 
repair to but the boats. Of the Highlanders, it was said 
that nearly half the common men, and twenty-five, or nearly 
all the officers, were either killed or wounded! One ac- 
count, indeed, said that every officer of that corps, who was 
on the ground, suffered. The 55th, also, was dreadfully 
cut up. Ten of its officers were slain outright, and many 

were wounded. As for the th, it fared a little better, 

not heading a column ; but its loss was fearful. Bulstrode 
was seriously wounded, early in the attack, though his hurt 
was never supposed to be dangerous. Billings was left dead 
on the field, and Harris got a scratch that served him to * 
talk of in after life. 

The confusion was tremendous after such a corifiict and 
sttch a deffeat. The troops re-embarked without much re-^ 
gard to> corps or regularity of movement ; and the boats 
moved away as fast as they received their melancholy car*' 
goes* An immense amount of property was lost ; though 
% beUeve all the customary military trophies were preserv^. 
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Aft the fiiomoialt had beea the least eogagBd, and bad aaf- 
ftred much the least, in proportion to numbers,' a large bodj 
of them was kept as A rear-guard, while the regular corps 
imiQved their wounded and mathieL 

As for us three or four, including Jaap, who stuck by his 
prisoner, we scarcely knew what to do with ourselves. 
Everybody who felt any interest in us, was either killed or 
wounded. Bulstrode we could not see ;' nor could we even 
find the regiment. Should we succeed in the attempt at the 
last, very few now remained in it who would have taken 
much, or indeed any concern in us. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, we held a consultation on the lake-shore, 
uncertain whether to ask admission into one of the depart- 
ing boats, or to remain until morning, that our retreat might 
have a more manly aspect. 

« I '11 tell you what it is, Corny," said Guert Ten Eyck, 
in a somewhat positive manner, " the less toe say about this 
campaign, and of our share in it, the petter. We are not 
soldiers, in the regular way, and if we keep quiet, nobody 
will know what a thrashing we free, in particular, haf 
receivet. My advice is, t'at we get out of this army as we 
got into it — t'at is, py a one-sided movement, and for ever 
after holt our tongues about our having had anything to do 
with it. I never knew a worsted man any the more re- 
spected for his mishap ; and 'I will own, that I set down 
flogging as a very material part of a fight.'' 

'* I am quite sure, Guert, I am as little disposed to brag 
of my share in this affair, as you or any one can possibly 
be; but it is much easier to talk about getting away from 
this confused crowd than really to do the thing. I doubt if 
any of these boats will take us in ; for an Englishman, 
flogged, is not apt to be very good-natured ; and all our 
/riends seem to be killed or wounded." 

" You want go ?" asked a low Indian voice at my elbow. 
"Got'nough,ehr 

Turning, I saw Susquesus standing within two feet of raii 
Our consultation was necessarily in the midst of a moving 
throng ; and the Onondago must have approached us, unno- 
ticed, at the commencement of our conference. There he 
lyas, however, though whence he came or how he got there^ 
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I cotifd not imagine, at the time, and have never- been able 

to learn since. 

** Can you help us to get a^way, Susquesus ?" was my 

answer. "Do you know or any means of crossing the 

lakel" 

" Got canoe. That good. Canoe go, though Yengeese 

run.*' 

" That in which we came off to the army, do you mean ?*' 
The Indian nodded his head, and made a sign for us to 
follow. Little persuasion was necessary, and we proceeded 
at his heels, in a body, in the direction he led. I will con- 
fess, that when I saw our guide proceeding eastward, along 
the lake-shore, I had some misgivings on the subject of his 
good faith. That was- the direction which took us towards, 
instead of from the enemy ; and, there was something so 
mysterious in the conduct of this man, that it gave me un- 
easiness. Here he was, in the midst of the English army 
in the height of its confusion, though he had declined joining 
it previously to the battle. ^ Nothing was easier than to enter 
the throng, in its present confused state, and move about 
undetected for hours, if one had the nerve necessary for the 
service ; and, in that property, I felt certain the Onondago 
was not deficient. There was a coolness in the manner of 
the man, a quiet observation, both blended with the seeming 
apathy of a red-skin, that gave every assurance of his fitness 
for the duty. 

Nevertheless, there was no remedy but to follow, or to 
break with our guide on the spot. We did not like to do 
the last, although we conferred together on the subject, but 
followed, keeping our hands on the locks of our rifles, in 
readiness for a brush, should we be led into danger. Sus- 
quesus had no such treacherous intentions, however, while 
he had disposed of his canoe in a place that denoted his 
judgment. We had to walk quite a mile ere we reached 
the little bush-fringed creek in which he had concealed it. 
I have always thought we ran a grave risk, in advancing so 
far in that direction, since the enemy's Indians would cer- 
tainly be hanging around the skirts of our army, in quest 
of scalps; but I aflerwards learned the secret of the Onon- 
dago's confidence, who first spoke on the subject afler we 



had left the shore, and then only in an answer to a nmi^ 
of Guerl's. 

, «< No danger/' he said ; " sed-man gettin' Yengeese scalps, 
on the war-path. Too much kill, now, to want more.'' 

As both governments pursued the culpable policy of pay- 
ing for human scalps, this suggestion probably contained 
the whole truth. 

Previously to quitting the creek^ however, there was a 
difficulty^o dispose of. Jaap had brought his Huron pri- 
soner with him ; and the Onondago declared that the cal^ 
could not carry six. This we knew from experien<^, in- 
deed, though five went in it very comfortably. 

" No room," said Susquesus, " for red-man. Five good 
—six bad." 

"What shall we do ^with the fellow, Corny 1" asked 
Guert, with a little interest. ** Jaap says he k a proper 
devil, by daylight, and that he had a world of trouble in 
taking him, and in bringing him in. For five minutes, it 
was heads or tails which was to give in ; and the nigger 
only got the best of it, by his own account of the battle, be- 
cause the red-skin had the unaccountable folly to try tQ 
beat in Jaap's brains. He might as well have battered the 
Rock of Gibraltar, you know, as to attempt to break a nig- 
■ ger's skull, and so your fellow got the best of it. Wlu^ 
shall we do with the rascal ?" 

"Take -scalp," said the Onondago, sententiously ; "got 
good scalp — war-lock ready -^ paint, war-paint*— capital 
ioalp." 

"Ay, that may do belter for you. Master Succetush"— 
So Guert always called our guide, " than it will do for us 
Christians. I 'm afraid we shall have to let the ravenous 
devil go, after disarming him." 

" Disarmed he is already ; but he cannot be long without 
a musket, on this battle-ground. I am of your opinion, 
Guert; so, Jaap, release your prisoner at once, that we iriay . 
return to Ravensnest, as fast as possible." '^ 

" Dat berry hard, Masser Corny, sah !" exclaimed Jaap, 
who did not half like the orders he received. 

"No words about it, sir, but cut his fastenings"— Jaap 



had tied the Indian's arms behind him, with a rope, as an 
easy ro^de of leading him along, '* Do you know the man's 
name?" 

" Yes, sah— he say he name be Muss" — probably Jaap's 
defective manner of repeating some Indian sound ; '' and a 
proper muss he get in, Masser Corny, when he try to cotch 
Jaap by he wool I" 

Here I was obliged to clap my hand suddenly on the 
black's mouth, for the fellow was so delighted with the re- 
eoUection of the manner in which be had got the bettter of 
.fais red adversary, that he broke out into one of the uncon: 
txolkble fits of noisy laughter, that are so common to hi^ 
.race. I repeated the order, somewhat sternly, for Jaap to 
cut the cords, and then to follow us to the canoe, in which 
the-Ofiondago and my two friends had already taken their 
places. My own foot was raised to enter the canoe, when 
I heard heavy stripes inflicted on the back of some one. 
Rushing back to the spot where I had left Jaap and his cap- 
tive, Muss, I found the former inflicting a severe punish- 
ment, on the naked back of the other, with the end of th^ 
-cord that still bound his arms. Muss, as Jaap called him, 
neither flinched nor cried. The pine stands not more erect 
or unyielding, in a summer's noontide, than he bore up 
under the pain. Indignantly I thrust the negro away, cut 
the fellow's bonds with my own hands, and drove my slave 
before me to the canoe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

<« P«l« Ait ftb« tim^tbe •Iwdet of •vesing AUl» 
The moQrnful oigbUwind «u{ig llieir fiwxer^l ^ndi i 
And the same day beheld their warriors deacl* 
Their' sovereign cftptive and their glory fled ! * 

• Mus^ fiiuTAirs. 

I BttALL never forget the journey df thai AarM ntgfat 
Sudquesud paddted the cano^, unaided by us, who weiie K» 
much fhtigu^ with the toil of the day, to labour mtocll^ aA 
toon as we found ourselves $n a place of safbty« EVen Ja4q> 
Ihy down and slept fbr several hours^ theffkepofUie wearr. 
I do not think any of ub, however, actually sfept 4br tie 
first hour or two, the scenes through which. W« had jiiflft 
passed, and that, indeed, through which we were then paiss- 
itog, acting as preventives to such an indulgence 

It must have been about nine in the evening, wllen oar 
canoe quilted the ilUfated shore at the south end of Lake 
George, moving steadily and silently along the eastern mai^ 
gin of the sheet. By that time, fully five hundred boats had 
departed for the head of the lake, the retreat having coaa- 
roenced long before sunset. No order was observed in tliia 
melancholy procession, each balteau moving off as her load 
was completed. All the wounded were on the placid bosom 
of the * Holy Lake,' as some writers have termed this sheet 
of limpid water, by the time we ourselves got in motion ; 
and the sounds of parting boats told us that the unhurt were 
following as fast as circumstances would allow. 

What a night it was 1 There was no moon, and a veil 
of dark vapour was drawn across the vault of tbeiheavfens, 
concealing most of the mild summer stars, that ought to 
have been seen twinkling in their Creator's praise. Down, 
between the boundaries of hills, there was not a breath of 
air, though we occasionally heard the sighings of light cuj^ 
rents among the tree-tops, above us. The eastern shore 
having fewer sinuosities than the western, most of the boats 
followed its dark, frowning mass, as the nearest route, and 
we eoon found ourselves near the line of the retiring batteaux. 



f €isitt i( 1^ Hue, for thodgh there was no order observed, 
each party making the best df its way to the eommoa point 
ef ^eecinatioa, there were so many boats in motiofi at the 
same tJTnei, that, .'far as the eye could penetrate by that 
gloomy light, an unbroken Succession of them was visible. 
Our motion w^ faster than that of these heavily-tsiden and 
feebly-rowed batteaux, the soldiers being too much fatigued 
to toil at the oavs^ alier the day they had just gone through. 
We consequently passed nearly ei^erything, and soon got on 
a parallel Oocrrse wilh that of the boats, moving along at a 
few rods in-shore of them. , Dirck remarked, however, that 
two or three small craft even passed us. They went so 
near the mountain, quite withifi its shadows, in fact, as to 
rendeir it difficult to say what they were; though it was 
supposed they might be whale-boats, of which there were 
Oiore than a hundred in the flotilla, carrying officers of 
rank. 

No o«e spoke, it appeared to me that not a btrman 
voice was riaised among those humiliated and defeated ihou- 
saods« The plash of oars, so long as we were at a distance 
from the line, alone broke the silaice of night; but that wa3 
ineessant. As our canoe drew ahead, however, an hoar or 
two aHer we had lefl the shore, and we overtook the boats 
that bad first started, the moaning and groans of the wounded 
became blended with the monotonous sounds of the oars. In 
two respectS) these unfortunate men had reason to felicitate 
diemselves-, notwithstanding their sufferings. No army 
could have tj^ansported its wounded with less pain to the 
hurt ; and the feverish thirst that loss of blood always in- 
<^iee8^ might be assuaged by the limpid element on which 
we all floated. 

After paddling for hours, Susquesas was relieved by Jaap j 
Din^k, Guert and myself occasionally^ lending our aid. 
I&ch had a paddle, and each used it as he saw fit, while the 
Ononddgo slept. Occasionally I caught a nap, myself, as 
did my companions ; and we all felt refVeshed by the rest 
and sleep. At length we reached the narrow pass, that 
separated the Upper from the Lower Lake, and we entered 
the ibrmer. This is near the pbce where the islands are 
80 numerous, and we were unavoidably made to pass quite 
dose to some of the batteaiuc* I say to some, for the line 
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became broken at this pokit, each boat goiog thfough thd 
openings it found the nxiet convenient. 

" Come nearer with that bark canoe,*' called out an offi- 
cer, from a batteau $ " I wish to learn wbg is in it." 

" We are volunteers, that joined the ■ th, the day the 
army moved up, and were guests of Major Bnlstrode. Pray 
sir, can you tell us where that ofHcer can be found?" 

" Poor Bulstrode 1 He got a very awkward hit, early in 
the day, and was taken past me to the rear. He will be 
able neither to walk nor to ride, for some months, if they 
save his leg. I heard the Commander-in-Chief order him 
to be sent across the lake, in the first boat with wounded ; 
and some one told me, Bulstrode, himself, expressed an in« 
tention to be carried some distance, to a friend's house, to 
escape from the abominations of an army hospital. The 
fellow has horses enough to transport him, on a horse-Htter, 
to Cape Horn, if he wishes it. I '11 warrant you, Bulstrode 
works his way into good quarters, if they are to be had in 
America. I suppose this arm of mine will have to come ofi^ 
as soon as we reach Fort William Henry ; and, that job 
done, I confess I should like amazingly to keep him com- 
pany. Proceed, gentlemen; I hope I have not detained 
you ; but, observing a bark canoe, I thought it my duty to 
ascertain we were not followed by spies." 

This, then, was another victim of war ! He spoke of the 
loss of his arm, notwithstanding, with as much coolness as 
if it were the loss of a tooth ; yet, I question not, that in 
secret, he mourned over the calamity in bitterness of heart. 
Men never wear the mask more completely than when 
excited and stimulated by the rivalry of arms. . Bulstrode, 
too, at Ravensnest ! He could be carried nowhere else, ao 
easily ; and, should his wound be of a nature that did not 
require constant medical treatment, where could he be so 
happily bestowed as under the roof of Herman Mordauntf 
Shall I confess that the idea gave me great pain, and that 
I was fool enough to wish I, too, could return to Anneke, 
and appeal to her sympati\ies, by dragging with me a 
wounded limb ! • 

Our canoe now passed quite near another batteau, the 
officer in command of which was standing erect, seemingly 
watching our movements. He app^red to be unhurt, but 
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was probably intrusted with some special duty. As we 
paddlf3d by, the following curious conversation occurred. 

" You rnoTiB rapidly to the rear, nriy friends," (^served 
the stranger ; " pray moderate your zeal ; others are in 
advance of you with the evil fidings P* 

" You must think ill of our patriotism and loyally, sir, lb 
imagine we are hastening on with the intelligence of a check 
to the British arms," I answered as drily, and almost as 
equivocally, in manner, as the other had spoken. 

^* The check I — I beg a thousand pardons — I see you are 

^patriots, and of the purest water! Check is just the word ; 

though check-mote would be more descriptive and signifi- 

cant I A charming time we've had of it, gentlemen ! What 

say you T-^it is your move, now.** 

" There has been much firmness ahd gallantry manifested 
by the troops," I answered, " as we, who have been merely 
volunteers, will always be ready to testify." 

"I beg jfeur pardons, again and again,** returned the 
officer, raising his hat and bowing profoundly — ^** I did not 
know I had the honour to address volunteers. You are 
entitled to superlative respect, gentlemen, having come va||^ 
luntarily into such a field. For my part, I find the honour 
oppressive, having no such supererogatory virtue to boast 
of. Volunteers I On my word, gentlemen, you will, have 
many wonders to relate, when you get back into the family 
circle.'* 

" We shall have to speak of the gallantry of the High- 
landers, for we saw all they did and all they suffered.** 

"Ah! Were you, then, near that brave corps!'* ex- 
claimed the other, with something like honest, natural feel- 
ing, for the first time^ exhibited in his voice and meaning; 
" I honour men who were only spectators of so much cou- 
rage, especially if they took a tolerably near view of it. • 
May I venture to ask your names, gentlemen.'* 

I answered, giving him our names, and mentioning the 
fact that we had been the guest of Bulstrode, and how much 
we were disappointed in having missed not only our friend, 
but his corps. 

"Gentlemen, I honour courage, let it come whence it 
may," said the stranger, with strong feeling, and no acting, 
" and most admire it when I see it exhibited by natives of « 
11* 
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ibfwe (Soloiue% ia a quac^ of Ibeir owa. I im^ |M«rd.9f 
YOU as being with poor Hpure, wb^ bp fell, and l^op^ to 
KBow o|)re of you. As for Mr. Bulstrode, ^ ba» ppssed 
southward, now some bours^ and iotends to m^kcbia cuce 
among some connectioBs th^it^e has in this f rovince. Do 
not let this be the last of our intercourse, I beg of you ; but 
look up Capt. Charles Lee» of the — -th, wl:^ will be glad 
to take each and all of yon by the iiapd, when we once inore 
get into camp/' 

We expressed our tbaiUub but Susqitt$u« causdng the 
canoe to make a sindden inclinatioti towards jUie shor^lb^ 
conversation was suddenly lAtetrupted. 

By this time the Ipdiao was awake, and exercimng bis 
authority in the canoe, agaiflu Gliding Mqong the isUnd^^ 
he shortly landed us at the precise fxiant where we bad em- 
barked only five days before. Securing bis little bark, tbe 
Onondago led the way up the ravine, and bjrought us out Qp 
the naked ciip «f the mountain, where we had before ^ept» 
aAer an hour of extreme effi>rt. 

If the flight had been so memorable, the picture frss^tUed 
^ the dawn of day, was not less.so 1 We reached the^t ky% 
iDok-oqt about the same time m the morning as the Ii^di^ 
had awakened me on the previous ocoa^ipn, a^ bad the same 
natural outliiies U> the view. In one s^se^ al«0| the artifU 
cial accessaries were the same^ though e^bibit^ under ji 
very different aspect. I presume the truth will not be ntuct^ 
if any exceeded, when I say. th^Nt a ihousa«4 boats wm in 
sight, on this, as on the ibrn^er oco^siQnl A jiew, a doft^n 
or ^0, at n^ost, appeared to b;»ve re«icbi^ the head of the 
lake ; but all the rest oi* that va^^t flotilla was scatteiei aknig 
the placid sur&oe oif tb^ lovely aliG^ for^ing^ Long, stn^ 
gling line of dark spots, that extended )j^ the be^ch under 
JPpri William Henry, in one diEectioa>,nnd far ^ ^ye cpiiU 
reach in the other. I}pw difiSbrent did that m^Ia9chol]|* 
brjf^ken proceasjon of hoitfs appear^from tjite.gfd^aat array, 
the martial bands^ the pbeerful troops, and the^ multitude of 
ardent young men who had pressed forwa^rd, in bngadeyi^ 
less than a week before, filled with hope, and exulting io 
their strength ! As I gaa^d on the pic^re, I could not but 
fancy to, myself the vast arnount of pbysica-lpain, the keen 
mpntnl s,Mfferiag, ^ tb^ 4e^ niom4<^tipi^ tb^. mig^ h»?.e 



hem fMnd^ amtf tiiit iKircte cf returnri^ ttdh^ntovors. We 
hftd just come up from the level of this scene of human 
agMiytAtid Dovim^gtnajtbas -could prtmy detaib that were 
beyond ihe i?iNieh of the senses, at tl^ ekmtion on which we 
stood. 

A week before, and the name of Abercrombie filled every 
mooth in Ameriea ; expeotation had afanost placed his re* 
nown on that giddy height, where performance ksetf is 80 
oft^ msectt^e. In the brief interval, he was dbstroyed. 
141^ wiho bttd beett ready to bless him, would now hea^^ 
curses on his devoted head, «Dd none would be so bold as* 
to ui^aught in his favour. Men in masses, when goaded 
by dBappoifltmevt, are never just, it is, indeed, a hard 
leSMn Ibr th^ individual to acquire ; but, released from his 
cidse, persOBftl responsibility, the single man follows Ihe 
CFOwl, and sooth^ his own mortification and wounded pride 
by joining in the cry that is to immolate a victim. Yet 
AbercnMnbie was not the ^Mlhardy and besotted buUy that 
Bimddock bad proved hunself to be. His misfortune was to 
be igiiotfiitt of the warfiuie ef . the region in which he was 
rei^nired to serve, and possibly to over-esthnate the imagi- 
ntrry invinciUe character cd* the veterans he led. In a very 
short lime h^ was rooalled, and Ameripa he«rd no more of 
him. As some relief to the disgrace that had anew alighted 
o» tlie Qfitliii arms, Bradstreet^ a soldier who knew the 
country, and who pl»ce^ much reliaoee on the young man 
of her name and family whom I had met at Madam Schuy- 
lir^lK, iQamhed against Fronteoac, in Canada, at the head of 
aJrtfOBg body ef provincials; An «oterprtse that, as it was 
conducted with skill, resulted in a triumph. 

But wMi aU tills my narrative has no proper connection. 
No sooner did we reach the bald mountain-top, than the 
Ononii^^^tiiieolsd Jaap to li^ht a &re, while he produced, 
fjsom a deposk ielt on the advanee, certain of the material 
thiit were aooessary to a meal^ As neither of us had tasted 
Ibod sinoe Ihe morning of the previous day, this repast was 
weicomeiaad we all partook <)f it like so many famisbed 
men. The negro got his share, of course, and then we 
called atsoiMieii as to ful^nre proceeding. 

"The quenrtion is^ whether we ought to make a straight 
path lo Rayen^EMwt^" observed Giicrt^ t« or proceed fireit to 
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the sih'veyor'si and see how things are going on in tbM 4i- 
reclioD." 

'* Afi there can be no great danger of a pursuit on the part 
of the French, since all their boats are in the other lake," I 
remarked, *' the state of the country is very much what it 
was before the army moved." 

''Ask that question of the Indian," put in Dirck, a Iktle 
significantly. 

We looked at Susquesus inquiringly, for a look always 
sufficed to let him comprehend us, when a tolerably plain 
allusion had been previously made. 

<« Black-man do foolish t^ing," observed the Onondago. 

" What I do, you red-skin devil ?" demanded Jaap, who 
felt a sort of natural antipathy to all Indians, good or bad, 
excellent or indifferent ; a feeling that the Indians repaid to 
his race by contempt indifferently concealed. " What I do, 
red-devil, hal — dat you dares tell Masser Corny da</" 

Susquesus manifested no resentment at this strong and 
somewhat rude appeal ; but- sat as motionless as if he had 
not heard it* This vexed Jaap so much the more ; and, my 
fellow being exceedingly pugnacious on all occasions that 
touched his pride, there might have been immediate war: 
between the two, bad I not raised a finger, at once efibetu- 
aliy stilling the outbreak of Jacob Satanstoe^s wrath. 

'' You should not bring such a charge against my dave, 
Onondago," I said, " unless able to prove it." 

*• He beat red warrior like ck^." 

'^ What of dat 1" growled Jaap, who was only half-quieted 
by my sign. '' Who ebber hear it hurt red-skin to rope-end 
him?" 

" Warrior back like squaw's. Blow hurt him. Herneter 
forget." 

" Well, let him remember den," grinned the negfo^ show- 
ing his ivory teeth from ear to ear. " Muss was nt^ pri* 
soner ; and what good he do me, if he let go widout punish^ 
ment. I wi»h you tell Masser Corny dot, instead of tellin' 
him nonsens'e. When he jflog me, who ebbsr hear me 
grumble?" 

"You have not had half enough of it, Jaap^ or your 
roannefs would be better," I thought it necessary to put in, 
f<Mr the f^ow had never before manifested so quarrelsome a 
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dispodition m my priesence«| most probably because I had 
never before seen him at vanarioe with aa Indian. *< I^t 
me hear no more of this^ or I shall be obliged to pay off the 
arrears on the spot:" 

*^A Irttle hiding does a nigger good/somsttnoes," observed 
Giiert, significantly. . 

I observed that Dii<ek,> i«iio loved my very slave princi- 
pally biecause he wa^ mine, looked tit the cinder reprov- 
ingly ; and by these connbined demonstrations, we succeeded 
in curbing the fellow^s MigUe. 

" Well, Susquesus," I added, ^ we all listen, to hear what 
.you mean. ^ 

" Musquerusque chief — Huron chief — got very tender 
back ; neVef forget rope.'* 

« You mean us to understand that my l^ack's prisoner 
will be apt to make some attempt to revenge himself for the 
f!ogging he got from his captor ?" 

• *' Just sO. Indian good memory — no forget friend-— no 
forget ehemy." 

"But your Huron will be puzzled to find us, Onondago. 
He will suppose us with the army; and, should he even 
venture to teok for us' there, you see he will be disap- 
pointed." 

*^Never'know. Wood full of paths -^Injin full of cun- 
Biii^. Why talk of Ravensnest?'' 

" Was the name of Ravensnest mentidned in the presence 
of th«t Huron?" I asked, more uneasy than suoh a trifle 
would probably have justified me in confessing. 

^*Ay,^^oBfietbing was said about it , but; not in a way the 
fellow cotfld undet^tand," answered Guert, carelessly. "Let 
hlh) come ott, if lie has not had enough of us yet." 

This was not my manner of viewing the matter, however; 
for the mentbning of Ravensnest brought Anneke to my 
miind, surrounded by the- horrors of an 'Indian's revenge. 

" I wilt send you back to the Huron, Susquesus,^ I added* 
" if you can name to me the price that will purchase his for- 
giveness;" 

The Onondfigo looked at me nieaninglya Bmnent ; then, 
bei^ding forward, he passed the fore*finger of his hand 
around the head of Jaap, along the line that is commoiily 
made by the kpife of f hie^ warrito, as lie cuts away Ihe^tiophy 
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iDg of this very ugnificaol gertum^ f« >FeU «s wy of i^, 
and the laanD^ in whidi he clutched jbhewool^as if to ko^p 
the scalp in ito place, set 4is all laughing. The negro did 
not partake of cor mink; but I saw that ha regjurded the 
Indian, much as the bulUdog shows his (eeth, before ]^e 
makes his spring. Afiotber lootiOQ i»£ ray fi^^r, however, 
quelled the rising. It was neeesaary tp put an end to this, 
and Jaap was oederad 4o peepare ou^r pscka, in readiness foor 
the expected march. Relieved ft?oi» his presepqe, $U9quev 
sas was asked to be mora explicit. 

*< You know Injin," the Onondago answered. " Now b^ ^ 
t'ink red-ooats driv' awviy aad skeared, he^jo )opk £>r «salp. ' 
Love all sort scalp— -old scalp, young scalp— nipan scalp, 
woman scalp — boy scalp, gal scAlp-^all gst p»y, all get 
honour. No diftienoe to him." 

*<Ay !'* exclaimed Guert, with a strong aspiratiodPb um^ 
as escapes a man wha feels strongly.; *< he is a deiPil incar- 
nate, when he once gets fairly on the scent of blood ! • S9 
yon expect these French lojins will make an excursiMi in 
among the settlers, out here to the sonthHsast of us?" . 

<« Qto to aearest^-HQkm't c^re. wh9n» he be. . Nearest ypur 
friend ; won't like that, s'pose ?" 

^ YtMi are right •aoof b» Qaondago, in sayiiig (hat. I 
shall not like it, nor will my compajiions, here, like it; and 
the first thing yov will have to dp, will be to guid^ us, 
■tnifght as the bird fites> to the Ravepsnest; the pk^ketad 
house, you know, where we hi^v^ left our sweethearts." 

Susquesos underwood all that was said, withoyt any diffi- 
eutty ; in pnx^ of whicb^ h« «miled at this allusii^n io th» 
precious cbaraeter of the inmates of the hou^ Gu^ tol4 
inmtoseek. 

«' Squaw pretty 'nough*" he answeredt complacently^ 
'< No wondtf young man like himu But, can't, ^o thei% 
itowi First find friends measure .land. All Inun iaad, 
fJweeP* , 

This last remark was made in a way I did not like; fiir 
Ae idea seeasBd to eross the Onondago's brain so suddeiriy, 
lu -to drdw from him this brief assertion in pure bittero^aQ^ 
ipf apiriti ' ' . . , , 

^ i siiiai^ 4tt 9mym>Uf. if it bad not be^, §MsquQi(«a," 
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I «(fa»erv^ Kt^fneW, **siiMse thd title h ^11 ^ l>tttter Ibr its 
bavtogbeeii iso, ^a our Indian ^Aeed will «hfiniir. You know, 
of course, that my father, and his friend, Col. PdHoeiE, 
bditfglit this Uitid of the Mobswkej and. paid them their own 
price for it;" 

^ R^-^iaafi'iiebliefMnQasarelaDd so. He p'int wkh iogeri 
break bush down, «ad sajr, « there, take fvem tbat wmUHfto 
thaft water.' " 

*^i f€aty tme^nvf friend ; but, as that sort of measure- 
ment #tl2 not aiurwer to k«ep far m* separate, we are obljged 
to euriFey the whole off into -lots of ^nailer size. The Mo* 
bttwks Bret gave soy father and Ms ffiend, as much land as 
tbey could walk i^ound m two suns^ allowing them the uight 
to rest ki.'^ 

^^Thiat p»d ^^!" eKolaimed the Indian, with strong 
Mififaasis. ^< L^ eaii't cheat— -pen ^reat rogue." 

^ Wdl) we have the benefit of both gnaols; for the pro* 
prietors^a^ually walked round the estate, a party of Indians 
aocYHnpsnying them, to see that all was fair. AAer that, 
the chiefs sigoed a deed in writing, that tbere^migbt be no 
tnistaice, and 4h«n we got the Kmg'is gtant." 

^« Wlio gtve Kii^ land, at 9AU — AU land here red-man 
lafod^^; whofgite hiih to king?" 

** Wlio unade the Delarwafes women t — ^The warriors of . 
^lieBik nations^ was it nel, Stisquesiisl" 

** Yes-^^my people he^^ Six Niition great warrior* and 
fMJt petdebat o& Belawaies, so they can't go on war-^th 
any more. What that tb do wkh Kbg^s land ?" 

*<'Why, the King's wan'iore, you know, my friend, have 
lAken poMision ^ this oouBtry^ just as Ihe Six Nations 
took possession of the Delawares, before they made them 
wdme»." 

« What become of King's warrior, now 1" demanded the 
Indian, quick as 'tigbtning. *' Where be run away tol 
Where land Ticond^oga^ now? Whose land t'other end 
lake, now?" 

" Why, the King's troops have certainly met with a dis- 
aster ; and, for the present, their rights are weakened, it 
must be admitted, fiut, another day may see all tTils 
changed, and the King will g^t his land again, ^ou tHll 
remember^ he has not sold Ticonderoga to the French, ^ 
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the Itobawks sdd Moose/ifige to \^; -and that, you,i]||yi^ 
admit, makes a great difi*ereace. A bargain is a t>argaia« 
OnoDdago." 

^ Yes, bargain, baqo^in^-that good. Good for red-faaa, 
good for pale-face— no difference — what Mohai^rk sell, he 
DO take back, but let faie»face kee|>«^hut how come Mo- 
hawk and King sell, too T^ Bot'owniuKl^eh?" 

This was rather a puzzling question to answer to an In- 
dian. We white people can very weft) understand that a 
human government, which professes, on the principles Te^ 
cognised by civilized nationS) to have jufisdiction over cer- 
tain extensive territories that lie in the virgin forest, aiid 
which are used only, and that occasionally, by certain sa- 
vage tribes as hunting-grounds, should deem it right to 
satisfy those tribes, by purchase, before they parcell^ out 
their lands for the purposes of civilized life; but, it would 
not be so easy to make an unsophisticated mind understand 
that there could be two owjiiers to the same property. The 
transaction is simple enough to us, and it tells in favour of 
our habits, for we have the power to grant these lands with- 
out « extinguishing the Indian tifle^' as it is termed ; but it 
presents difficulties to the understandings of those who are 
not accustomed to see society surrounded by the miiMfarious 
interests of civilization. In- pcMnt of fact, the Indtan pvr- 
phases give no other title, under oar laws, than the right^o 
sue out, in coencil, a claim to acqi>ire t^ the grant of the 
crown ; paying to the latter such a con^deration as ta 
its wisdom it shall see fit to demand* Still, it was necessary 
to make some answer to the Onondago's question, lest he 
might carry away the mistaken notion that we did not ju^ly 
own ovr possessions. 

" Suppose you find a rifle to your fancy, Susquesus,** I 
said after reflecting a moment on ^he subject, " and you find 
two Indians who both claim to own it ; now, if you pay each 
warrior his price, is your right to the title any the worse for 
having done so ? Is it not. rather better ?" 

The Indian was struck with this reply, which suited the 
character of his mind. Thrusting out hijs hand, he received 
mine, and shook it cordially, as much as to say he was 
satisfied. Having disposed of this episode thus satisfactorily. 
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we tunied to the more ia^rostuig sidbject of. our immediatja 
movemeQts. 

** It would seem that the Oaondago expects the French 
lodiaas will now strike at the settlements," I remarked to 
my corapaHioQs, '.' and, that our friepds at Ravensoest may 
need our aid; but, at the same time, he thinks we should 
SitsL return to Mooseridge, and join the surveyors. Which 
mode of proceeding .strikes you as the best, my friends ?" 

" Let MS first hear ihe.Injin's reasons for going after the 
surveyors,'' -answered Guert. ** If he has a sufficient reason. 
for his plan, I am ready to follow it." 

<( Surveyor got scalp, as well as squaw," said Susquesus^ 
in his brief, meaning manner. 

•* That must settle the point 1" exclaimed Guert. " I un- 
derstand it all, now. The Onondago thinks the Mooseridge 
party may be cut off, as^being alone and unsupported, and 
thi^ we ought to apprise them of this danger." 

'*A11 perfectly juisl," 1 replied, " and it is what they, being 
our own .|>eople, have a right to expect from us. Still, 
Guert, I should think those surveyors might be safe where 
they are, in the bosom of the . forest, for a year to come* 
Their buaineas there cannot be known, and who is then to 
betray them?" 

** Siae," said Susquesus, earnestly. " Kill deer, and.leave 
hifiit in the wood. Won't raven find carcass ?" 

" That may be true enough ; but a raven has an instinct, 

.given him by nature, to furnish him with food. He Hies 

high in the air, nrKMreover, and can see farther than an In- 



**Nuttjn'. see farther than Injin 1 Red-man fly high, too." 
See from salt lake to sweet water. Know ebbery t'iAg in 
iwood. Tell him nuttin' he-don't know." 

''You do not suppose, Susquesus, that the Huron warriprs 
eould find our surveyors, at Mooseridge?" 

" Why, no find him ? Find moose ; why no find ridge, 
too? Find Mooseridge, sartain; find land-measurer." 

" On the whole, Corny," Guert remarked, afler musing a 
little, " we may do well to follow the Injin's advice. I have 
•heard of so many misfortunes that have befallen people in 
:the bush^ from having despised Indian Counsels, that. I owp 
itp a little siiperstitlon on the subjeet. Just look at^at 
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happeoBd yesterday! Had red^ak^ optoioiM been 
Abercrombie might now have been a conqoeror, ktatead of 
a miserable, beaten man/' 

Susquesus raised a finger, and his duk coiMiteiMiMe be- 
^. came illumined by an expfession ihat was moie eioqueat 
even than his tongue. 

** Why no open ear to fed-man I" he asked, witii dignity. 
<' $ome bird sing a song thatgood-^-fiome «ing bad 9&Dg»^ 
but all bird know his own song. Mohawk warrior use to 
wood, and follow a erooked war-path, wlien he naoet madi 
enemy. Great Yengeese cliief think his warrior hia^e two 
Iffe, that he put him beibre cannon and rille, to tftandvpand 
be shot. No Injin do so foolish— no— never !" 

As this was too true to be controverted, the matter was 
not discussed ; but, having determined among ourselves td 
let the Onondago take us back on the path by which we badi 
come, we announced our readiness to atart aa aeon a* M 
might suit hts convenience. Being sufficiently rested, Sus- 
quesus, who did everything on system, mamfesting neither 
hmpatience nor lasiness, arose and quietly led the way; 
Our course was just the reverse of timt oa wbieb we had 
travelled when we left Mooaeridge ; and f did not ful to 
observe that, so accurate was the knowledge of oar piida, 
we passed many of the same obfeela as we bad previoualy 
gone near. There was nothing Hke a track, with the eaEoap^^ 
tion of occasional foot-prints feft by ourselv^; but k was 
evident the Onondago paid not the least attention to ti»8e» 
possessing other and mors accessible daes to bis course* 

Guert marched next to the Indian, and I was third in tfaa 
Hue. How often, that busy day, did I gaee at my -fik-kader, 
m admiratkm of his figure and mien ! Nature appeared to 
/ have intended him for a soldier* Akhougb so powerful, kna 
( frame was agile^^a particular in whioh he di^red from 
Dirck ; who, although so young, already gave symptoms 
of heaviness, at no distant day. Then Guert^s carriage was 
as fine as his form. The head was held erect ; the eye waa^ 
intKpid in its glance ; find the tread elastic, though so firm. 
To the last hour, on that long and weary march, Giisft 
leaped logs, sprang across holiows in the ground, atikd other- 
wise manifesled tbdt his iron sinews and hardened muis^a 
atiVlreteiiied atH their powers. As he moved in my liroat, I 



saw, fof the first time, thai some of the (trngd of h» hunt* 
ing-shfft had been cot away in the fight, and that a inasket* 
ball had passed directly through hb eap. I afierwmfik 
ascertained that Ghiert was aware of these escapes, bo^ hw 
nature was so nftanly, he did not think of mentioning them. 

We made a single halt, as belbre, to dine; but little was 
sind, at this meal, and no change in cfur fAam was proposed. 
This was the point where we ought to have diverged fvom 
the Brmer course, did we intend to proceed first to havens- 
nest ; but, though all knew it, nothing was said on the sub* 
ject. 

** We shall carry unwelcome tidmgs to Mr. Traversa, 
and his men,'' <7uert observed, a mtnute or two before our 
halt was up ; " for, I take it for granted, the news cannot 
have gone ahead of tw." 

"We first,*' answered the Onondago. "Too soon fbr 
Huron, yet. T^nk so — nobody know." 

** I wish, Corny,** pursued the Albanian, " we had thought 
of saying a word to Doortje about this accursed expedilioa. 
There is no use in a man*s being above his busmess; aad 
he who puts himself in the way of fortune, might profit by 
now and then consulting a fortune<teller.*' 

" Had we done so, and had att that has happened been 
foretold, do you suppose it would have made any chaoge in 
the result?** 

" Perhaps not, since we should have been th^ persons to 
relate what we had heard. But, Aberorombie, himsdif, need 
have had no scruples about visiting that remaarkable <^d wo- 
man. She *s a wonderful creature, Corny, as we must allow, 
and a prudent general would not h\\ to respect what sheteid 
him. It is a thousand pities that^eilher the Commanderwln* 
Chief, or the Adjutant-General, had not paid Door^e a rkki 
before they left Albany. My Lord Hdwe*s valuable lift 
might then have been saved.** 

"In what way, Guert? I am at a loss to see in what 
manner any good could come of it.** 

"In what manner? -7- Why, in the plainest possible. 
Niow, suppose Doortje had foretold this defeat ; it is dear, 
Abercrombie, if he put any faith in the old woman^ would 
not have made the attack.'* ^ 

"And thus defeat the defeat. 'Ho you n&tim^'Qwfrt,!^^ 
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the soothsayer oao, at the best, bu^ fbretell what ia to ha|>i> 
pen, and that which must come wilh It would be an easy 
matter for any of us to get gr^at reputations for fortune- 
telling, if all we had to do was to predict misfortunes, in 
order that our friends might avoid them. As nothing would 
over happen, in consequence of th^ precautions taken to 
atert the evils, a name would be easily and cheaply niaio- 
Uined." 

" By. St. Nicholas I Corny, I never thought of that ! But^ 
you have been college-taught ; and a thousand things are 
picked up at colleges, that one never dreams of at an acade- 
my. I see reason, every day, to lament roy idleness when 
a boy ; and fortunate shall 1 be, if I do not lament it all my 

Poor Guert ! He was always so humble, when the sub- 
je<rt of education arose, however accidenl;ally or unintention- 
ally on my part, that it was never commented on^ that it did 
not give me pain, exciting a wish to avoid it. As the lime 
for the halt was now up, it was easy toterminate the present 
discussion, by declaring as much, and proceeding on our 
way. 

We had a hard afternoon's walk of it, though neither of 
the five manifested the least disposition to give in. As for 
Susquesus, to me, he never seemed to know either fatigue 
or hunger. He was doubtless acquainted with 'both ; but 
his habits o( self-command were so severe, as to enable him 
bomplaely to conceal his sufierings in this, as well as in 
most other respects. 

' The sun was near setting when we entered within the 
limits of the Mooseridge estate. We ascertained this fact 
by. passing the line-triees, some of which had figures cut into 
their barks, to denote the numbers of the great subdivisions 
of the property. Guert pointed out these marks; being far 
more accustomed to the woods than either Dirck or myself. 
Aided by such guides, we had no difScU'lty in making a suf- 
ficiently straight course to the hut, 

Susquesus thought a little caution necessary, as we drew 
near to the end of our journey.' Causing us to remain 
behind, he advanced in front, himself, to reconnoitre. A 
signal, however, soon took us to the place where he,^ood, 
when we discovered the hut just as we had left it, but no one 
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Dear it. This might be the result of mere accident, the 
surveying party frequently ''camping out,' in preference to 
makiog a long march after a fatiguing day's work ; and 
Pete would be very likely to prefer going to join these men, 
to remaining alone in the hut. VVe advanced to the build- 
ing, therefore, with conjfidence. On retiching it, we found 
the place empty, as had been anticipated, though with every 
sign a^out it of its tenants having left it but a short time 
previously ; that morning, at the furthest. 

Jaap set about preparing a supper out of the regular sup- 
plies of the party; all of which were found in their places, 
and in abundance. On inquiry of the fellow,! ascertained 
it was his opinion Mr. Traverse had gone off that very day, 
most probably to some distant portion of the Patent, taking 
Pete with him, as everything was covered up and put away 
•with that sort of care that denotes an absence of some little 
time. The Indian heard the negro's remark, to this efiect, 
and, tossing his head significantly, he said — 

" No need guess — ^go see — light enough — plenty time. 
Injin soon tell." 

He quitted the hut, on the spot, ^nd immediately set about 
this self-assigned duty. 



^ CHAPTER X. 

« Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek * 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand." 

Shakspxa&b. 

CiTKiosiTT induced me to follow the Indian, in order to 
watch his movements. Susquesus proceeded a short dis- 
tance from the hut, qiiitting the knoll entirely, until he 
reai^hed lower land, where a foot-print would be most likely 
to be visible, when he commenced a slow circuit of the place, 
with eyes fastened on the earth, as the nose of the hound 
follows the scent. I was so much interested in the Onon- 
12* 
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d«go*a manoer, «s to joia bim, f^ing^m in kii tmn m 
order xkol to ioterferfi with his object* 

Oflboioniarks there were plenty, more particularly OQ tto 
low, moist ground, where we were ; but they all appeared, 
to me, to i^vQ no interest with the Indian* Most of out 
party wore moccaains ; and it was not easy to see how, 
under 8V»h circumstances, and amid such a maiee of imprea'^ 
siona, it could be possible for any one to distinguish a hostilei 
from a friendly trail. That Susquesus thought -^ha thing 
might be done, however, waa very evident by hia pera^aw- 
ance, and hia earoestDess. 

At first, my cofl^nion met with no 8ucceaa> or with moh 
thing that he fancied success i but, af\er making half the 
circuit of the hut, keeping always a hundred yards distant 
from it, he suddenly slopped ; stooped quite to the earth ; then 
arose, and, sticking a broken knot into the ground, a^ a 
mark» he signed to me to keep a little on one side, while h^ 
turned at right angles to his former course, and moved ixk* 
wards towards our dwelling, I followed slowly i^ watching 
sis movements, step by step. 

In this manner we reached the but, deviating from a 
dii^t line, in order to do so. At the hut, itself, 0usouesi|^ 
made a long and minute examination ; but even t could see, 
that the marks here were so numerous, as to baffle even 
him. Afler finishing his search at this point, the Indian 
turned, and went back to the place where he had stuck the 
knot in the ground. In doing this, however, he followed 
his own trail, returning by precisely the same deviating 
course as that by which he had come. This, alone, would 
have satisfied me that he saw more than I did ; for, to own 
the tn\th, I could not have done the same thing. 

When we reached the knot, Susquesus followed that (to 
me infisible) trail outside of the circle, leading off into the 
forest in a direct line from the hut and spring. I continued 
near hitn, although neither had spoken during the whole of 
this examination, which had now lasted quite half an faKUur* 
As it was getting dark, however, and Jaap showed the aig«^ 
nal that our supper was ready, I thought it might be ir«Ut 
at length, to break the silence. 

" What do you make of all this. Trackless?" I ia^ui]^ 
'' Da you find any signs of a trail ?" 



Look Uke Huron !" 

This wa» staltling iotelligome, certMiiiy ; yet^ moah as I 
ssma <cfeposed to defenr to my oompanioa's intelU^eooe ia 
sack matters, ia general, I ^ov^ght he muat he RHfrfiftkea ill 
his &et. in the fixai place, though I hmd im» mafty foo^ 
prists oeae the hat, attd doag the low lajod on whieb the 
kidian iBRde h« clreuH, I could aee none where we then 
wece. I memioiied thk to the faidiePi ead desired hm le» 
afcow me, partiffinlftply, ooe of the eigj»3 wfabh b»d led Um 
t^lBSCQaoiiisioii. 

"* See,'^ said Susquesua, stooping so low as to pfaue « 
fiftger on the de$id ieaves that ever make a sort of oefpeC to 
the forest, «« heze been moceesin-^that heel ; this toe.^' 

Aided, iti this manner, I could discorer a faint 4bot^pikit» 
which might, by aid of the fmagineticHi, be thus read ; though 
the very slight impression that was to be tmoed, mi^ 
afmost as well be supposed nnyAingdee, as it seeme^ to 
me* 

*< I see what yon wean, ^squesus ; «nd, I allow, it iuaf 
be a foot-print," I answered ; ^ bat then it may also have 
been lefl fay anything else, which he3 touched the greund 
just at that spot. It xnay bare been made by a fidling 
hcaoeh of a ti^.", 

^ Wliere branch 1" ariced the Indien, quick a)a ligMning« 

^^re enough; that is mone thea I can tell you. But I 
cannot mxppomthat% Huron foot^priat, witbPHtn)ore<ef id^noe 
than you now give." 

" What you call that?— this— that--t?otherP* afdcM the 
Indian, stepping quickly hack, and pointing to foar other 
similar, but very feint impreseiooe on the loaves ;^< no see 
him, eht — Just leg apart, toof - 

This was true enough ; and now my attention was thfus 
directed, and my senses were ^nts aMed, I oonibss i dii dis- 
cover certain proofs of fbotsteps, that would, otherwiso, ha^e 
baffled my most serious search. 

<'f can see what you mean, Susquesne,^ I laid,^ and will 
allow that this line of impressions, or maHce, do^ raiaka 
them look more like footsteps. i9^t any rafte, «ieat ^ oar 
paity wear moocasixisas wati ae the red««ieo^ and hew da 
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yoti know tkit some of the surveyors have not passisd this 
way?" 

" Surveyor no make such mark. Toe turn in." 

This was true, too. But it did not follow that a foot-print 
was a [luron's, merely because it was Indian. Then, where 
were the enemy's warriors to come from, in so short a time 
as had intervened between the late battle and the present 
moniont ? There was little question all the forces of the 
French, pale-face and red-man, had been collected at Ticoa- 
deroga to meet the English ; and the distance was so great 
as almost to render it impossible for a party to reach this 
spot so soon, coming fropi the vicinity of the fortress" after 
the occurrence of the late events. Did not the lake inter- 
pose an obstacle, I might have inferred that parties of skir- 
mishers would be thrown on the flanks of the advancmg 
army, thus bringing foes within a lessened distance of us ; 
but, there was the lake, aiibrding a safe approach for more 
than thirty miles, and rendering the employment of any 
such skirmishers useless. All this occurred to me at tlie 
moment, and I mentioned it to my companion as an argu- 
ment against his own supposition. 

*« No true," answered Susquesus, shaking his head. " That 
trail — he Huron trail, too. Don't know ied*man to say so." , 

" Bat red-men are human as well as pale-faces. It must 
be seventy miles from this spot to the foot of Lake George, 
and your conjecture would make it necessary that a party 
should have travelled that distance in less than twenty-four 
hours, and be here some time before us." 

« We no travd him, eh?" 

*^ I grant you that, Trackless ; but we came a long bit of 
the road in a canoe, eaeh and all of us sleeping, and resting^ 
ourselves, in turns. These Hurons must have come the 
whole distance by land." 

. ^* No 60. Huroi!^ paddle canoe well as Onondago. Lake 
there — caaoe plenty. Why not come ?" 

" Do you suppose. Trackless, that any of the French 
Indians would venture on the lake while it wa» covered with 
oar boats, as was the case last night T" 

« What * our boat* good for, eh ? Carry wounded war- 
rior—carry runaway warrior— what he care ? T'rnk Hima 
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Yraid of boat? Bbat got eye, eh? Boat see; boat toir; 
boat shoot, eh ?'^ 

<^ Pcrfaapa not ; but those who were in the boats can do 
all this^ and would be apt, at least, to speak to a strange 
canoe*" 

«^Bqat speak my canoe, eh? Onondago canoe, strange 
canoe, too." 

All this was clear enough, when I began to reflect on \U 
Il^was oertatnly possible for a canoe with two or three 
paddles, to go the whole length of the lake in mucK less 
time tkmm we had employed in gcMog two-thirds of the dis- 
tance,* and a f»i^y landing in the vicinity of William-Henry, 
could certainly have reached the spot where we then were, 
seferal hoars sooner than we had reached it ourselves. Stilt, 
there existed all the other improbabilities on my side of the 
questipd. It was improbable that a party should have pro- 
ceeded in precisely this manner ; it was still more impro- 
bable that such a party, coming on a war-path, from a dis- 
tant pari of the country, should know exactly where to find 
our hut. AAer a moment's pause, and while we both slowly 
proceeded to join our companion, I suggestiad these objection^ 
t& the Onondago. « 

«« Don't know Injin," answered the other, betraying more 
earnestness of manner than was usual with him, when he 
condescended to discuss any of the usages of the tribes, with 
a pale-face. " He fight first ; then he want scalp. Ever 
. see dead horse in ww)d— well, no crow there, eh? Plenty 
crow, isn't he ? Just so, Injin* Wounded soldier carry off, 
and Injin watch in wood, behind army, to get scalp. Sealp 
good, after, battle. Want him, very much. Wood- full of 
Huron, along path to Albany. Yengeese down in heart; 
Huron up. Scalp so good, t'ink of nultin' else." 
. By this time we had reached the hut, where I found Guert 
and Dirck already at their supper. I will own that my 
appetite was not as good as it might have been, but fori the 
bnondago's conjectures and discoveries; though I took a 
seat, and began to eat with my friends. While at the meal, 
I' communicated to my companions all that had passed^par«> 
ticularly asking of Guert, who had a respectable knbwledge 
of the bush, what he thought of the probabilities of the case: 
' <' If hostile red^^skina hAve really been here; lately," the 
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^yiMMiiaih JUKMwei^ «< th&j have bwn- iteroiiitfUs^ (hutsi^ 
devils ; ibr not an article in or about the hut na» teen ^^^ 
turbrdL I had an eye in that nxjitelii; the iHDtnM* ^7e ar- 
rived; for I hav» thought k fiir fnim ttiyiDety that tkm Hb- 
rons would be out, on the road between William-Hen^ 
aad the astlkaieAlt^ tiding to get aealpa fmm the parties 
that would be likely to be sent to the rear with' wotmilad 
oflicers." 
<^In vbich esse e«r friend BulslioctB mi^ km i» dani* 

" lie must tehe his ebaooe, Mka all of o* Bat, be mtL 
M^obaibly be cariied to Ravensnest, atf the nearest meat' M 
km to aestle in* 1 don't &aif like this trail) however, Ooniy ; 
it ia seldom a redoski^ of the Ooondago's cfaaraoter, matoa 
a mistake in aaoh a matter}" 

^ II ia too lato) now, k) da anything ta-mght,'' Dtrek ob^ 
sasved. ^ Besides, I doa^t think any great eakmiity is (Sie^y 
to befall any of us, or DoQrl|e would ha/ve dtopped some 
hint aboii^ it. These fiustiMia-lellers seldom lea anything 
serious pass without a notice of some sort or other. You 
asoi Corny, we went through aU this business at Ty, with* 
out a scratch, which is so much in favour of tll« old wo- 
aMA's being right/' 

Poor Dirck ! that prediction had made a de^p impression 
an his diaraoter, and on Us fotum hie. A man's Ihith must 
be irtroQg, to fancy that a negative of this nature cdbld carry 
with ll aay of the force of a positive^ affirma^e t)redietioni 
Mevertheless^ Dirok had spolBen the troth, in end respect. 
It was too lata to do anything that night, sind it only re- 
aainad to prepare to take our east as securely as possii^. 

Wa ocnstiited on the subject,'caiHflg on Iks hMkn t6 aid 
us. Ad&c talking the mattw over, it was determiaed to re- 
mda wfanna we were, securing the door, and bringing every- 
hady within the building ; finr the negroes and the fndiailB 
had hsea much in the hajbk of sleeping about) under bruslK 
oovars tliat lihey had ereetad for themselves. It was thougl^' 
that, haWng once visited the but^ and finding it empty, th« 
enen^, if enemy there were, would not be very likely V9 
s^ura to it immediately, and that wo might ccmsider our- 
s^ves as eomparatively safe, from that drcumstance alone. 
Tbeaf tbin«ware all the chances that the trail might have 
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jjMml ii^ \t (mmily^ instead of hastily ladkiM, aUmm^ 
wn^eHas ahodE bis head io the negative^ wh^oeveit thia 
«as flieiitioBaoL Ai aU evei^, we had but a tAtokB of tJtutm 
Bspedieirtft^— la abandon the Patent, and seek safety in flight ; 
io * Vamp QUtiP or to shut oursdwa up in our Ibftiefis. Of 
tiie ^t) no one thought for a moment; and of the two 
an^env we deoidsd on the last^ as far the meet cooilbftabie^ 
amAf on Hie whole^ as the safest, 

Jin hour Sifter we had come to this determinatieni I ^ties* 
ti«l if cithief of the five knew anything about it. I nevet 
slept more profoundly in my life, and my com^aismi snh* 
aequ^Blly ^ve l^e same accoant of their several oondititms. 
Fattgnet sfid yoqth, and health, gave us all refVeshiog simp^ 
Midi as- wa lay down at nine^ tw(\ o^locfc cane afbr se 
Biiich time Ijo^ly ieet in the way of oonscionsneas, I sajr 
tae Q?cJ[j@ck i for my watch tol4.'roe that was just the boun, 
when the Indian awoke me, by shaking my shoulder. One 
^ts the habits of wa^tch^ness in the woods, aad: I w&s on 
my feet in an instant. 

Bark aa it was, for it was deep night, I eonld distinguish 
that Susquesus was alone stirring, and that he had unharscd 
the. dswur of our cabin. Indeed, he passed throu;^ i3M. 0|)en 
fi^oe, into the air of the forest, the moment he peroeivdl) I 
was ooascious of what I was about. Without pausing (o 
vefleet, I foibwed, and soon stood at his side, some fifteen 
syD twenty foet from the hut. 

^ This good place to hear," said the Indian, in a low sup- 
pressed tone. «* Now, open ear." 

What a seene was that, which now presented itself to my - 
sensed ! I can. see it, at this distance of time, after yea/a of 
fmiosAil happiness^ a»d years of toil «sd adventuie. The 
morning, or it might be better to say the night, w^ wai tery 
dank kt itself; but the glooip of the woods being added to 
Uie obscurity of ^ hour, it Jent an intensity of blackness 
$m the trunks of tl^ trees, that gave to each a fun^raal and 
solemn aapecl. It was impossible to see for any (i^staoee, 
and the objects that were vkible were only tiiose that weie 
xttasjMl: at hand Notwithstanding, one might imaginoltiie 
oasopied space heoeaih the tops of the trees, aad fanc^ h, 
m. the mAJerty of its gloooiy vastness* Of sounds these were 
literally none, when the Indian first bade me lisiam Ufae 
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gtillness was so profound, that I thought I heard the sig^i^ 
of the night air among the upper branches of the loftier 
trees. This might have been mere imagination ; neverthe- 
less, all above the summits of the giant oaks, maples and 
pines, formed a sort of upper world as regarded us ; a world 
with which we had little communication, during our sojourioL 
in the woods below* The raven, and the eagle, and the 
hawk, sailed in that region, above the clouds of leaves be- 
neath them, and occasionally stooped, perhaps, to stirike 
their quarry ; but, to all else, it was inaccessibie^ and lo e 
degree invisible. 

But, my present concern is with the world I was in/ aad, 
what a world it was ! ^Solemn, silent, dark, vast and myste- 
rious. I listened in vaiU) to catch the footstep of some busy 
s^irrel, for the forest was alive with the smaller animals, 
by night quite as much as4>y day ; but everything, at that 
moment, seemed stilled to the silence of death. 

" I can hear nothing, Trackless," I whispered — ^* Why 
are you out here ?" . 

** You hear, soon — wake me up, and I hear twice. Soon 
eeme ag'in." 

It did soon come again. It was a human cry, esfsaping 
from human lips in their agony ! I heard it once Oftly ; but, 
should I live to be a hundred, it would not be forgotten. I 
oAen hear it in my sleep, and twenty times have I swoke 
since, fancying that agonizing call was in my ears. It was 
long, loud, piercing, and the word * help' was as distinct as 
tongue could make it. 

** Great God I" I exclaimed — ^^ some one is set upon, and 
calls for aid in bis extremity. Let us arouse our frien(fo, 
nnd go to his assistance. I cannot remain here, Susquestl|, 
with such a cry in my ears.". 

" Best go, t'ink too," answered the Onondago. " No need 
call, though ; two better than four. Stop minute." 

I did remain stationary that brief space, listening wAb 
agonized uncertainty, while the Indian entered the hut, a^ 
returned, bringing out his rifle and my own. Arming our* 
selves, and shutting the door of the cabin, to exclude the 
l]ight*air, at least, Susquesus led off, with his noiseless ^ep, 
in a south-west direction, or that in which we had heard 
the sound. 
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Odf march was too swift and earnest to admit of dis- 
course. The Oaondago had admonished me to make as 
little noise as possible; and, between the anxiety I felt, and 
the care taken to comply, there was, indeed, but iitlle op- 
portunity for conversing. My feelings were wrought up to 
a high pitch ; but my confidence in my companion being 
great, I followed in his footsteps, as diligently as my skill 
would allow. Susquesus rather trod on air than walked; 
yet 1 kept close at his heels, until we -had gone, as I should 
think, fully half a mile in the direction from which that 
awful cry had come. Here Susquesus halted, saying to roe, 
in a low voice — 

** No far from here — best stop." 

I submitted, in all things, to the directions of my Indian 
guide. The latter had selected the dark shadows of two or 
three young pines for our cover, where, by getting within 
their low branches, we were completely concealed from any 
eye that was distant from us ei^ht or ten feet. No sooner 
were we thus posted, than the Onondago pointed to the trunk 
of a fallen tree, and we took our seats silently on it. I ob- 
served that my companion kept his thumb on the cock of 
his rifle, while his fore-finger was passed around the trigger. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that | observed tMb same 
precaution. 

" This good," said Susquesus, in a voice so low and soft 
that it could not attract more attention than a whisper; 
** this very good — hear him ag'in, soon ; then know." 

A stifled groan was heard, and that almost as soon as my . 
companion ceased to speak. 1 felt my blood curdle at these 
frightful evidences of human suffering; and an impulse. of 
humanity caused me to move, as if about to rise. The hand 
of Trackless checked the imprudence, 

" No good," he said, sternly* _ " Sit still. Warrior know 
how to sit still." 

" But, Heavenly Providence ! There is some one in 
agony, quite near us, man. Did you not hear a groan, 
Trackless?" 

^«To be sure, hear him. — What of that? Pain make 
groan come, alway, from pale-face," 

" You think, then, it is a white-man who suffers? if so, it 
.Vol. II. — 13 
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must be one of our party, as there is no oae ^ae near us. 
If I hear it again, I must go to his relief, Onoadago.^ 

*' Why you behave like squaw ? What of little groan ? 
Sartain, he pale-face ; Injin never groan on war-path. Why 
be groan, you t'ink ? Cause Huron meet him. That reason 
he groqn. You groan, too, no sit still. Injin know time to 
shoot — know time not to shoot." 

I had every disposition to call aloud, to inquire who 
needed succour; yet the admonitions of my companion, 
aided as they were by the gloomy mysteries of that vast 
' forest, in the hour of deepest night, enabled me to commaod 
the impulse. Three times, notwithstanding, was that gcoaa 
repeated ; and, as it appeared to me, each time more and 
more (aintly. I thought, too, when all was still in the 
forest — when we sat ourselves in breathless expectation of 
what might next reach our ears — attentive to each sighing 
of the night-air, and distrustful even of the rustling leaf — 
that the last groan of all, though certainly the faintest of 
any we had heard, was much the nearest. Once, indeed, I 
heard, or fancied I heard, the word * water,' murmured in a 
]ow, smothered tone, almost in my ear. I thought, too, I 
Juiew the voice ; that it was familiar to me ; though I could 
not d^ide, in the sfate of my feelings, exactly to whom it 
belonged. 

In this manner we passed what, to me, were two of the' 
most painful hours of my life, waiting the slow return of 
light. My own impatience was nearly ungovernable; 
though the Indian sat, the whole of that time, seemingly as 
insensible as the log which formed his seat, and almost as 
motionless. At length this intensely anxious, and even 
physically painful watch, drew near its end. Signs of day 
gleamed through the canopy of leaves, and the rays of dull 
light appeared to struggle downward, rendering objects 
dimly discernible. 

It was not long ere we could ascertain that we had so 
completely covered ourselves, as to be in a position where 
the branches of the pines completely shut out the view of 
objects beyond. This was favourable to reconnoitring, 
however, previously to quitting our concealment, and enabled 
us to have some care of ourselves while attending to the 
duties of humanity. 
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' Susquesos used the greatest caution in looking around 
before he left the cover. I was close at^ his side, peeping 
through such openings as of!ered ; for my curiosity was so 
intense, that I almost forgot the causes for apprhension. It 
was not long before I heard the familiar Indian interjection, 
'* hugh !" from my companion ; a proof that something had 
caught his eye, of a more than ordinarily exciting character. 
He pointed in the way I was to look, and there, indeed, I 
beheld one of those frightful instances of barbarous cruelty, 
that the usages of savage warfare have sanctioned, as far 
back as our histories extend, among the forest warriors of 
this continent. The tops of two saplings had been brought 
down near each other, by main force, the victim's hands 
attached firmly to upper branches of each, and the trees per- 
mitted to fly back to their natural positions, or as near them 
as the revolting means of junction would allow. I could 
scarce believe my senses, when my sight first revealed the 
truth. But there hung the victim, suspended by his arms, 
at an elevation of at least ten or fifteen feet from the earth. 
I confess I sincerely hoped he was dead, and the motionless 
attitude of the body gave me reason to think iU might be so. 
Still, the cries for " help," uttered wildly, hopelessly, in the 
midst of a vast and vacant forest, the groans extorted by 
sufifering, must have been his. He had probably been thus 
suspended and abandoned, while alive ! 

Even the Onondago could not restrain me, after I fully 
saw and understood the nature of the cruelty which had 
been exercised on the miserable victim who was thus sus- 
pended directly before my eyes, and I broke out of the cover, 
ready, I am willing to confess, to pull triggei#)n the first 
hostile red-man I saw. Fortunately for myself, mpst pro- 
bably, the place had long been deserted. As the back of 
the sufierer was towards me, I could not tell ^ho he was; 
but his dress was coarse, and of the description that belongs 
to the lowest class. Blood had flowed freely from his head, 
and I made no doubt he h^ been scalped? though the 
height at which he hung, and the manner in which his head 
had fallen forward upon his breast, prevented me from as- 
certaining the fact at once, by the aid of sight. Thus much 
did I perceive, however, ere the Indian joined me. 
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" See !" said Susquesus, whose quick eye never let any- • 
thing escape it loijg, " told you so ; Huron been here." 

As this was said, the Indian pointed significantly at the 
naked skin, which was visible between the heavy, coarse 
shoes of the victim, and ihe trowsers he wore, when I dis- 
covered it was black. Moving quickly in front, so as to get 
a view of the face, I recognised the distorted features of 
Pelrus, or Pete, Guert Ten Eyck's negro. This man had 
been lefl with the surveyors, it will be remembered, and he 
had either fallen into the hands of his captors, while at the 
hut, engaged in his ordinary duties, or he had been met la 
the forest while going to, or coming from those he served, 
and had thus been treated. . We never ascertained the facts, 
which remain in doubt to this hour. 

" Give me your tomahawk, Trackless," I cried, as soon 
as horror would permit me to speak, <* that I may cut down 
this sapling, and liberate the unfortunate creature !" 

" No good — better so," answered the Indian. " Bear — 
wolf can't get him, now. Let black-skin hang — ^good as 
bury — no safe stay here long. Look round and count 
Huron, then^go." 

" Look round and count the Hurons," I tliought to my- 
self; <* and in what manner is this to be done ?" By this 
time, however, it was sufficiently light to see ibot-prints, if 
any there were, and the Onondago set about examining 
such traces of what had passed at that terrible spot, as 
might be intelligible to one of his experience. 

At the foot of a huge oak, that grew a few yards from 
the fatal saplings, we found the two wooden, covered pails, 
in which y0 knew Pete had been accustomed to carry food 
to Mr. Traverse and the chain-bearers. They were empty, 
but whether the provisions they unquestionably had con- 
tained fell tc^he share of those for whom they were intended, 
or to that of the captors, we never learned. No traces of 
bones, 'potato-skins, or other fragments were discovered; 
and, if the Hurons had seized^he provisions, they doubtless 
transferred them to their own repositories, without stopping 
tb eat. Susquesus detected proof that the victim had been 
seated at the foot of the oak, and that he had been seized at 
that spot. There were the marks of many feet there, and 
some proofs of a slight scuffle. Blood, too, was to be traced 
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on the leav^, from the foot of the oak, to the place where 
poor Pete was suspended ; a proof that he had been hurt, 
previously to being -abandoned to his cruel fate. 

But the point of most interest with Trackless was to ascer- 
tain the number of our foes. This might be done, in some 
measure, according to his view of the matter, by means of 
the foot-prints. There was no want of such signs, the leaves 
being much disturbed in places, though after a short but 
anxious search, my companion thought it wisest to repair to 
the hut, lest those it contained might be surprised in their 
sleep. He gave me to understand that the enemy did not 
appear to be numerous at that spot, three or four at most, 
though it was quite possible, nay highly probable, that they 
had separated, and that their whole force was not present at 
this miserable scene. 

It was broad daylight when we came in sight of the hut 
again, and I perceived Jaap was tip and busy with his pots 
and kettles near the spring. No one else was visible, and 
we inferred that Guert and Dirck were still on their pallets. 
We took a long and distrustful si^rvey of the forest around 
the cabin, from the height where we stood, ere we ventured 
to approach it any nearer. Discovering no signs of danger, 
and the forest being quite clear of underbrush of cover of 
apy sort, large trees excepted, for some distance from the 
hut, we then advanced without apprehension. This open 
character of the woods near our dwelling was felt to be a 
very favourable circumstance, rendering it impossible for an 
enemy to get very near us by day-light, without being seen. 
It was owing to the fact that We had used so much of the 
smaller timber, in our own operations, while the negroes 
had burned most of the underbrush for fuel. 

Sure enough, I found my two friends fast asleep, and 
certainly much exposed. When aroused and told all that 
had occurred to me and the Indian, their surprise was great, 
nor was their horror less. Jaap, who, missing us on rising, 
supposed we had gone in pursuit of game, had followed us 
' into the hut, and heard my communications. His indigna- 
tion was great, at the idea of one of his own colour's beitfg 
thus treated, and 1 heard him vowing vengeance between 
his set teeth, in terms that were by no means measured. 

"By St. Nicholas!" exckinaed Guert, who bad now 
13* 
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finished dressing, and who accompaoied me out into the 
open air, " my poor fellow shall be revenged, if the rifle will 
do it I Scalped, too^^do you say, CornyJ*' 

" As far as we could ascertain, suspended as he was from 
the tree. But, scalped he must be, as an Indian never per- 
mits a dead captive to escape this mutilation." 

^' And you have been out in the forest three hours, you 
tell me, Corny ?— You and Tradtless ?" 

*' About that time, I should judge. The heart must have 
been of stone, that could resist tbcoe ches !" 

** I do not blame you, Littlepage, though it would have 
been kinder, and wiser, had you taken your friends with 
you. We must stick together, in future, let what may 
happen. Poor Petrus! I wonder Doortje should have 
hinted nothing of that nigger's fate !" 

We then held a long consultation on the subject of our 
mode of proceeding, next. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
this conference, as its conclusions will be seen in the events 
of the narrative ; but it was brought to a close by a very 
sudden interruption, and that was the sound of an axe io the 
forest. The blows came in the direction of the scene of 
JPete's murder, and we had collected our rifles, and were 
preparing to move towards the suspected point, when we 
saw Jaap staggering along, coiuing to the hut, beneath the 
load of his friend's body. The fellow had stolen away, un- 
seen, on this pious duty, and had executed it with success, 
In a minute or two he reached the spring, and began to 
wash away the revolting remains of the massaore from the 
head of the Huron's victim. 

We now ascertained that poor Pete had been badly cut 
by knives, as well as scalped» and suspended in the manner 
related* Both arms appeared to be dislocated, and the only 
relief to our feelings, was in the hope that an attempt to in- 
flk:t so much suffering niust have soon defeated itself. Guert, 
in particular, expressed his hope that such was the case, 
though the awful sounds of the past night were still too fresh 
in my ears to enable me to believe all I could wish on that 
subject. A grave was dug, and we buried the body at once, 
rolling a large log or two on the spot, in order to prevent 
wild beasts from disinterring it. Jaap worked hard in the 
pjsrjform^nce of these rites^ and Guert Ten Byck actually 
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repeated the Lord's Prayer and the Creed over the grave, 1 
when the body was placed in it, with a fervour and earnest- j 
ness that a little surprised me, 

<* He was but a nigger, Corny, it is true," said the Alba- 
nian, a little apologetically perhaps, afler all was over, '* but 
he was a very goot mgger, in the first place ; then, he had 
a soul, as welt as a white man— Pete had his merits, as well 
as a Tominie, and I trust they will not be forgotten in the 
last, great account. He was an excellent cook, as you must 
have seen, and I never knew a nigger that had more o Ahe 
dog-like fidelity to his master. The fellow never got into 
a frolic wtthoul ooralng honestly to ask leave ; though, tb be 
sure, I was not a hard m^ter, in these particulars, on lea-i 
soaable ocoasions." 

We next ate our breakfasts, with as much appetite as we 

cook}* Shouldering our packs, and placing all around, and 

in the hut, as much as possible in the condition in which we 

bad found the place, we then commenced our march, Sua- 

. quesus leading, as usual. 

We went in quest of the surveyors, who were supposed 
to be in the south-east corner of the Patent, employed as 
usual, and ignorant of all that had passed. At first, we 
had thought of discharging our rifles, as signals to bring 
them in ; but these signals might apprize our enemies, as 
well as our friends, of our presence, and the distance was 
too great, moreover, to render it^ probable the reports could 
be l^rd by those for whom aloiie they would be intended. 

The route we took was determined by our general know- 
ledge of the quarter of the Patent in which the surveyors 
ought now to be, as well as by the direction in which the 
body of Pete had been found. The poor fellow was cer- 
taiqly either going to, or coming from the party, and being 
in constant communication with thenv he doubtless knew 
where they were at work. Then the different trails of 
the surveyors were easily enough found by Trackless, and 
he told us that the most recent led off in the direction I have 
named. Towards the south-east, therefore, we held our 
way, marcliiing, as before, in Indian file; the Onondago 
leading, and the negro bringing up the rear^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

« Tis too horrible ! 
The wearieit and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, peourj, and imprieoomeat 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise, 
^ To \?hat we fear of death." 

Measttre for Meantre. 

Wb were not long in reaching the point of the Patent in 
which the surveyors had been at work, after which we could 
have but little difficulty in finding their present actual posi- 
tion; The marked trees were guides that told the whole 
* story of their labours. For an hour and a half, however, 
we moved rapidly forward, Susquesus on the lead, silent, 
earnest, watchful, and I fair I' must add, revengeful. Not 
a syllable had been uttered during the whole of that time, 
though our senses were keenly on iTie alert ; and we avoided 
everything like a cover that might conceal an ambush. 
Suddenly the Indian halted ; at the next instant he was 
behind a tree. Each of us imitated him, quick as thought, 
, for ^his was our previous training in the event of encounter- 
ing an enemy ; and we all well knew the importance of a 
cover in forest warfare. StiJl, no foe could be seen. After 
examining around us in every direction, for a minute or two, 
and finding the woods vacant and silent as ever, Guert and 
I quitted our own trees, and joined the Trackless, at the 
foot of his own huge pine. 

•* Why this, Susquesus?" demanded the Albanian, sharply ; 
for he began to suspect a little acting, got up to magnify the 
Indian's usefulness ; **liere is neither pale-facejoor red-skin. 
Have done with this folly, and let us go forward." 

"No good — warrior been here; p'rhaps gone, p*rhaps 
no ; soon see. Open eye, and look." 

As a gesture accompanied this speech, we did look again, 
and this time in the right direction. At the distance of a 
hundred yards from us was a chestnut, that might be seen 
from its roots to its branches. On the ground, partly Con- 
cealed by the tree, and partly exposed, was the leg of a man, 
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placed as the limb would be apt to lie, on the supposition 
that it^ owner lay on his back, asleep. It showed a moc- 
casin, and the usual legging of an Indian ; but the thigh, 
and all the rest of the frame, was concealed. The quick 
eye of the Onondago had caught this small object, even at 
that distance, comprehended it at a glance, when he instantly 
sought a cover, as described. Guert and I had some diffi- 
culty at first, even after it was pointed out to us, in recog- 
nising this object ; but it soon became distinct and intelligible. 

" Is that a red-skin's leg?" asked Guert, dropping *the 
muzzle of his rifle, as if about to try his skill on it. 

** Don't know," answered the Indian ; " got leggin, got 
moccasin ; can't see colour. Look most pale-face ; leg big." 

What there was to enable one, at that distance, to distin- 
guish between the leg of a white man and the leg of an 
Indian, at first greatly exceeded our means of conjecturing; 
but the Onondago explained it, when asked, in his own 
usual, sententious manner, by saying : 

" Toe turn out — Injin tura in — no like, at all. Pale-face 
big ; Injin no very big." 

The first was true enough in walking, and it did seem 
probable that the.difierence might exist in sleep, Guert now 
declared there was no use in hesitating any longer; if asleep, 
he would approach the chestnut cautiously, and capture the 
stranger, if an Indian, before he could rise ; and if a white 
man, it must be some one belonging to our own set, who 
was taking a nap, probably, after a fatiguing march. Sus- 
quesus must have satisfied himself, by this time, that there 
was no immediate danger ; for merely saying, " all go toge- 
ther," he quitted the cover, and led down towards the chestnut 
with a rapid but noiseless step. As we moved in a body, 
all five of us reached the tree at the same instant, where we 
found Sam, one of our own hunters,' and whom we supposed 
to be with Mr. Traverse, stretched on his back, dead; 
with a wound in his breast that had been inflicted by a knife. 
He, too, had been scalped,! 

The looks we exchanged, said all that could be said on 
the subject of the gravity of this new discovery. Susquesus, 
alone, was undisturbed ; I rather think he expected what he 
ibund. After examining the body, be seemed satisfied, 
simply saying, " kill, last night." 



That poor Sam had been dead sereral hours was preltj 
certaiDy and the circurnstaDce removed all apprehension of 
any immediate danger from his destroyers. The ruthless 
warriors of the woods seldom remained long near the spot 
they bad desolated, but passed on, like the tornado, or the 
tempest. Guert, who was ever prompt when anything was 
to be done, pointed to a natural hollow in the earth ; one of 
those cavities that are so common in the forest, ^nd which 
are usually attributed to the upturning of trees in remote 
ages, and suggested that we should use it as a grave. The 
body was accordingly laid in the hole, and we covered it in 
the best manner we coidd ; succeeding in placing over it 
something like a foot deep of light loam, together with se- 
veral flat .stones ; rolling logs on all, as we had dpne at the 
grave of Pete. By this time (Suert's feelings were so tho- 
roughly aroused, that, in addition to the prayer and the 
creed, which he again repeated, in a very decorous and 
devout manner, he concluded the whole ceremony by a brief 
address. Nor was Guert anything but serious in what he 
" did, or said, on either of these solemn occasions ; his words, 
like his acts, being purely the impulses of a simple mind, 
which possesses longings afler devotion and scriptural truths, 
• without knowing exactly how to express them ;^ and this, 
moreover, in spite of the mere animal propensities, and gay 
habits of his physical conformation, and constitutional ten- 
dencies. 

" Deat', my frients," said Guert, most seriously, becoming 
Dutch, as usual, as he became interested ; '' Deat' is a sut- 
ten visiter. He comes like a t'ief in the night, as you must 
all have oflen he'rt the Tominie say; and happy is he 
whose loins are girtet, and whose lamp is trimmed. Such, 
I trust, is the case with each of you ; for, it is not to be 
concealet, that we are likely to have serious work before us. 
Here have been Injins, beyont a question; and they are 
Injins, too, that are out on the war-path, in search of Eng- 
lish scalps; or, what is of equal importance to Mr. FoUock 
and myself, Dutch scalps in the pargain ; which makes it 
so much the more necessary for every man to be on his 
guart, and to stant up to his work, when it may come, as 
tSepulMog stants up to the ox. Got forpit t'at I should 
preach revenge over t'e graite of a frient; but the soltier 
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fights none the worse for knowing t'at he has peen^njnfet in 
his feelin's, as has certainly peen the case with oursetves. 
Perhaps I ought to say a wort in behalf of the teat, as this 
is the last, and only time, thai a fellow-creature will ever 
have occasion to speak of him. Sam was an excellent 
hunter, as his worst enemy must allow ; and now he is 
gone, few petter remain pehint. He had bne weakness, 
which, slanting over his grave, an honest man ought not to 
try to conceal ; he dit love liquor ; put, in this, he was not 
alone. Nevertheless, he was honest ; and his wort might 
pass where many a man's pont would be wort'Iess ; and I 
leave him iti the merciful hants of his Creator. My ffients, 
I haf but little more to say, and that is this— ^that life is 
uncertain, and deat' is sure. Samuel has gone before us, 
only a little while; and may we all be equally preparet to 
meet our great account. Amen." 

Did any one smile at this address! Far fkim it! Sin» 
gular, disconnected, and unsophisticated as it may seem to 
certain persons, it had one great merit that is not always 
discernible in the speeches of those who officiate at the most 
elaborate funeral rites. Guert was sincere, though he might 
not be either logical or very clear. This was apparent in 
his countenance, his voice, his whole manner. For myself, 
I will allow, 1 saw nothing particularly out of place, in thi$ 
address, at the time, nor do I now regard it as either irreve* 
rent or unseasonable. 

We left the grave of the hunter, in the depths of that in- 
terminable forest, as the ship passes away from the spot on 
the ocean where she has dropped her dead. At some fliture 
day, perhap3, the plough-share may turn up the bones, and 
the husbandman ruminate on the probable fate of t^e lonely 
man, whose remains will then again be brought to the light 
of day." As we left the spot, the Indian detained us a mo- 
ment, to put us on our guard. 

" Huron do that," he said, meaningly — " No see differ- 
ence, eh ? Saw no hang up like Pete." 

" That is true enough, Susquesus," Guert answered ; for 
Guert, by his age, his greater familiarity with the woods, 
his high courage and his personal prowess, had now as- 
sumed, unresistingly on our part, a sort of chieftainship 
over us. ** Can you tell us the reason, however?" 
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*< Muss, .you call him, back sore — that all. Know him 
well ; don't love flog. No Injin love flog." 

** And you think, then, Jaap's prisoner has had a hand in 
this, and that the war-path is open to revenge as well as 
public service — ^that we are hunted less for our scalps than 
to put a plaster on the Huron's back ?" 

" Sartain. T'ree canoe go by on lake — ^t'at Muss, you 
call hinn — know him, well. He no want sleep till back get 
well. See how he use nigger ! Hang him on tree — only 
kill pale«faoe and take away scalp." 

« Do you suppose that he made this diflerence in the 
treatment of his two captives, on account of the colour ? 
That he was so cruel to Petrus because Jaap^ another nig- 
ger, had flogged him ?" 

** Sartain — just so. Back feel better after t'aU Good for 
back to hang nigger. Jaap see, some time." 

I will do my fellow the justice to say, that in the way of 
courage, few men were his equals. As I have said before, 
he only feared spooks, or Dutch ghosts ; for the awe he had 
of me was so blended with love, as not to deserve the name 
of fear. In general, unless the weather happened to be cold, 
his face was of a deep, glistening black ; coflin-colour, as 
the boys sometimes called it; but, I observed, notwithstand- 
ing his nerve and his keen desire to be revenged for the 
cruel treatment bestowed on his companion and brother, 
that his skin now assun^ed a greyish hue, such as is seen 
only in hard ffosts, as a rule, in the people of his race. It 
was evident that the Trackless' manner of speaking had 
produced an eflect; and I have always thought the impres- 
sion then made on Jaap was of infinite servii^e to us, by 
setting in motion, and keeping in lively activity, every 
faculty oMis mind and body. I had a specimen of this, as 
we moved off, Jaap walking for some distance close at my 
heels, in order to make me the repository of his griefs and 
solicitude. 

" I hopes^ Masser Corny, sab,!' commenced the negro, 
*• you doesn't t'ink any t'ing of* what dis here Injin say ?'• 

" I think, Jaap, it will be necessary for you to keep your 
eyes open, and by no means to fall into the hands of your 
friend Muss, as you call him, or he may serve you even 
worse .than he served poor Pete. I hope, too, this will be a 
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warning to you, of the necessity of treating your prisoners 
kindly, should you ever make another."^ 

** I don't t'ink, Masser Corny, you consider pretty much, 
sah. What good it do a nigger to captivate an Injin, if he 
let him go ag'in, and don't lick him little? Only little, 
Masser Corny, Ebbery t'ing so handy too, sah — rope all 
ready, back bare, and feelin' up, like, aAer such a time in 
takin' 'e varmint, sah !" 

" Well, Jaap, what is done, is done, and there is no use 
in regretting it, in words. Of one thing, however, you may 
be certain ; no mercy will be shown yoUy should this fellow. 
Muss, be actually out here, on our heels, and should you be 
so unfortunate as to fall into his hands." 

The negro growled out his discontent, and I could see 
that his mind was made up to give stout battle, ere his wool 
should be disturbed by the knife of a savage. A moment 
later, he stepped aside, and respectfully permitted Dirck to 
take his proper place, next to me, in the line. 

We may have proceeded two miles from the spot where 
we had buried Sam, the hunter, when on rising a little hil- 
lock, the Indian tossed his arm, the sign that a new disco- 
very was made. This time, however, the gesture was rather 
made in exultation than in horror. As. he came to a dead 
bait at the same instant, we all closed eagerly up, and got an 
early view of the cause of this exhibition of feeling. 

The ground fell away, in a sort of swell, for some dis- 
tance in our front; and, the trees being all of the lar^t 
siase, and totally without underbrush, the place had some- 
what of the appearance of a vast, forest edifice, to which the 
canopy of leaves above formed the roof, and the stems of 
oaks, lindens, beeches and maples, might be supposed to be 
the columns that upheld it. Within this wide, gloomy, yet 
not unpleasant hall, a sombre light prevailed, like that which 
is cast througb the casements of an edifice of the ancient 
style of architecture, rendering everything mellow and grave. 
A spring of sweet water gushed from a rock, and near it 
were seated, in a circle, Mr. Traverse and his two cbaia- 
bearers, seemingly taking their morning's meal ; or, rather, 
reclining after it, with the nail, platters and* fragments before 
them ; like men reposing after appeasing th^ hunger, and 

Vol. f I. — 14 
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passing a few minutes in idle talk. Tooi, Uie second faimtn? 
and axe-man, lay asleep, a little apart. 

<* Here has been even no alarm, thank Got," said Gncrt, 
cbeeffuHy, "and we are in time to let them know their 
danger. I will give the call ; it will sound sweetly to their 
ears!" 

« No call," said Trackless, quickly ; " hollow no good, 
now. Soon get there, and tell him, in low voice." 

As this was clearly prudent, we pushed forward in a body, 
taking no pains, however, to conceal our approach, but. 
making somewhat of a measured tread, wiih our footsteps. 
A strange sensation came over me, as we advanced, and I 
found that neither of the surveyors stirred ! A suspicion of 
the dread truth forced itself on my mind ; but I can hardly 
say that the shock w«a any thei less, when, on getting near, 
we saw by the pallid countenances, fixed, glassy eyes, and 
faUen jaws, that all our friends were dead. The savage 
ingenuity of Indians had propped the bodies in rsdining po- 
sitions, and thrown them into attitudes that had a horrible 
resemblance to the species of indulgence that I have ju^t 
described. 

** Holy Heaven !" exclaimed Guert, dropping the butt of 
his rifle on the ground ; " we are too late !" 

No one else spoke. On removing the caps, it was found 
that each man had been scalped, and that all of those, whom 
we had led a few days before, proud of their strength and 
insdnot with life, had departed in spirit, soon to be seen no 
more. Jumper, the other Indian, alone remained to be ax:- 
counted for. Rifle*balls had been at work here, each of the 
four having been shot ; Mr. Traverse, in no less than thvee 
places. 

I will confess, that a suspicion of the Oneida crossed my 
mind, now, for the first time ; and I did not scruple to men- 
tion it to my companions, as soon as either of us had power 
to speak, or listen. 

"No true," said Trackless, positively. "Jumper poor 
Ilijfn — ^that so— love rum— no rascal, to kill friend. Muso- 
hoeenah warrior to do so. Just like him. No; Jumper 
fijol— love rum— no bad Injin*** -. 

WJiere, the!^ was Jumper? He abne, of all whom we 
had left behind us, remained to be found. We macl^ a long 
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examined the trails, and the bodies, aiid gave it as his opin- 
ion that the surveyor and chain*bearers might have been 
killed about three or four hours ; and that the murderets, 
for such, in our eyes, they who had done the foul deed were 
to be accounted, had not been away from the place more 
than twenty minutes, when we arrived. This might well 
have happened, and we not hear the rifles ; as the distano* 
from the hut was several miles ; and, two hours before, we 
must have been not far from the place where we had passed 
the night. That the attack occurred after daylight, was 
reasonably certain ; and, as Pete was surely seized while 
alive, some intelligence might have been obtained from him, 
that directed the savages to the point where the outlying 
pa:rty would probably be expecting him. Nevertheless, this 
was pretty much conjecture, and we never knew which vic- 
tim fell first, or whether the negro was taken at all, near 
the spot where he was gibbeted. The in&mal cruelty of 
his conquerors may have kept him as a prisoner, for some 
time before the final catastrophe, and caused them to carry 
him about with ^em as a captive, in order to subject the 
wretch to as much misery as possible, for, as Susquesus said, 
Muss' * back very sore.' 

We buried poor Traverse, and his chain-bearers, near the 
spring, using one of the same natural -hollows in the earth 
as that in which we had interred the huubr. On a search, 
it was ascertained that their arms and ammunition had been 
carried off, and that the pockets of the dead men had been 
rifled. The American Indian is seldom a thief, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term ; but, he treats the property of those 
whom he slays as his own. In this particular, he does not 
difi!er materially from the civilized soldier, I believe, plunder 
being usually considered as a legitimate benefit of war. The 
Hurons had laid their hands on the compass and chains, for 
we could discover neither ; ^but they had left the field-book 
and notes of Traverse^ as things that, to them, were useless. 
In other respects, the visit of the savages to this fatal spot • 
left the appearance of having been hurried. 

On this occasion, Guert made no attempts at morals, or 
eloquence. The shock had disqualified us all for anytling 
of the sort, and we discharged oar duties with the etrrnefl^ 
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diligenoe, and grave tboughtfalDess, of ^men who did not 
know but the next momeot might bring themselves into the 
midst of a scene of deadly strife. We worked hard, and a 
little hastily, and were soon ready to depart. It was deter- 
mined, on a hurried consultation, to follow the trail of the 
Hurons, as the most certain method of surprising them, on 
the one hand, and of preventing them from surprising us, 
on the other. The' Indian would have no difficulty in pur- 
suing the very obvious trail that was lefl, and which bore 
all the proofs of having been left by a dozen men. 

The reader, who is unacquainted with the' usages of the 
American savage, is not to suppose that this party had 
moved through the forest, in a disorderly group,' regardless 
of the nature of the vestiges of their passage left behind 
them. The native warrior never does that; usually he 
marches in a line of single files, which has obtained the 
name of Indian file with us ; and, whenever there are strong 
reasons for cx>ncealing his numbers, it is his practice for 
each succeeding man to follow, as nearly as possible, in the 
footsteps of the warrior who precedes him ; thereby render- 
ing a computation difficult, if not impossible. Isji this man- 
ner our foes had evidently marched ; but Susquesus, who 
had been busy examining the marks around the spring, the 
whole time we were occupied in burying the dead, ,.gave it 
as his opinion that our eneinies could not number less than 
a dozen warriors. This was not very pleasing intelligence, 
since it would render success in a conflict next to hopeless. 
So, at least, I viewed the matter, though Guert saw things 
differently. This highly intrepid man could not find it in 
his heart to abandon the idea of driving foes so ruthless 
out of the country; and, I do believe, he would have faced 
a hundred savages at once when we quitted the ^riug. 

The Onondago had no difficulty in following the trail, 
which led us, at first, for some distance in a line towards 
Ravensnest, then made a sudden inclination in the direction 
of the hut. It was probably owing to this circuit, and want 
•of settled purpose in the Hurons, that we did iaot encounter 
them on our advance towards the " bloody spring," as the 
spot where Traverse was slain has been subsequently 
palled^ 
. It was not long ere we found ourselves quite near our own 
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trail, though, perhaps fortunately for us, we did not actually 
strike it. Had our movement been discovered, doubtless the 
enemy would have got into our rear, a position in which 
Indians are always most formidable. As it was, however, 
we possessed that great advantage ourselves, and pursued 
our way with so much the greater confidence, knowing full 
well that danger was only to be apprehen.ded in our front, 
the quarter on which all our eyes were fixed. 

Although our return-march was swift, it was silent as 
that of a train of mourners. Mourners we were, indeed, for 
it was not possible Yor human hearts to be so obdurate as to 
feel insensible to the amount of misery that our late com- 
panions must have suflfered, and to the suddenness of their 
fates. No one spoke, and Susquesus had never found us so 
close on his heels as we kept ourselves all that morning. 
The foot of the file-leader was scarcely out of its place, ere 
that of his successor covered the same spot ! 

The trail led us quite close to the hut, which we reached 
as near as might be to noon. On approaching the cabin, we 
used the utmost caution lest our enemies might then be in it, 
in ambush. The trail did not extend quite to the building, 
however, but diverged in a westerly direction, from a point 
that may have been a hundred yards distant from our habi- 
tation, though in full view of it. Here we found the signs 
of a gathering^f the party into a cluster, and we inferr^a 
that a counsel had been held on the subject of once more 
going to the hut, or of turning aside to pursue some other 
object. Susquesus made a close examination at this spot, 
and gave it as his opinion, again, that the hostiles must, at 
least, number the dozen he had already mentioned. Leaving 
us to watch the signs about our dwelling, from covers we 
took for that purpose, he followed the trail for half a mile, 
in order to make certain it did not approach the log-house 
on its opposite side. So far from this proving to be the 
case, however, he ascertained that it led off in a straight 
line towards Ravensnest. This was, if anything, more un- 
pleasant news to GTuert and myself, than if the Onondago 
had brought back a confirmation of his first suspicion that 
the Hurons might be waiting for us, in our own temporary 
house. Complaints were useless, however, and we smother- 
ed our apprehensions as well as we could, 
14* 
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Susquesus was not a warrior to confide entii^ly in the 
signs of an open march. Experienced woodsmen frequently - 
left their trails visible expressly to deceive ; and the Onon- 
dago, who personally knew Muss, as Jaap called his pri- 
soner, was fully a^are that he had to deal with a profoundly 
artful foe. Not satisfied with even what he had seen, he 
cautioned us about quitting the cover, except under his 
guidance, and then commenced a mode of approach that 
was purely Indian, and which, in its way, had much of the 
merit of the approaches of more civilized besiegers, by 
means of their entrenchments and zig-zags. Our advance 
was regulated in this way. Each man was told to select 
the nearest tree that led him towards the hut, and to pass 
from the old to the new cover, in as rapid and sudden a 
manner as his agility would allow. By observing this pre- 
caution, and by using great activity, we had got within 
twenty yards of the door of the cabin, in the course of tea 
minutes. Guert could not submit to this slow, and, as he 
called it, unmanly procedure any longer; but quitting his 
cover, he now walked straight and steadily to the door of 
the cabin, threw it open, and announced to us that the place 
was empty. Susquesus made another close examination 
around the building, and told us he felt quite certain that 
the spot had not been visited since we had lefl it that morn- 
' iilg. That was grateful intelligence to us all, since it was 
the only probable clue by which our enemies could have 
learned our return to the Patent at all. 

The question now arose as to future proceedings. No- 
thing was to be gained by remaining on the property, while 
prudence, and the danger of our friends, united to call us 
away. We felt it would be a most hazardous thing to at- 
tempt reaching Ravensnest ; though we felt it was a hazard 
we were bound to incur. While the matter was talked over, 
those among us who had any appetite, profited by the halt, 
to dine. An Indian on a war-path, is equally ready to. eat, 
or to fast; his powers of endurance, both ways, more espe- 
cially when the food is game, amounting to something won- 
derful. 

While Si^squesus, and Jaap, in particular, were performing 
their parts in a very serious manner, in this way, and the 
rest of us were picking up a few morsels, more like me^^ 



whose moral feelings checked their physical propensities^ I 
caught a distant glimpse oi' a man's form, as it glided amo«g 
the trees, at some distance from us. Surprise and awe were 
so strong in roe, that I did not speak, but pointed with a 
finger eagerly in the necessary direction, ia. order to let the 
Onondago see the same object too. Susquesus was not slow 
in detecting the stranger, however ; for I think he must have 
seen him, even before he was descried by myself. Instead of 
manifesting any emotion, however, the Onoadago did not 
even cease to eat; but merely nodded his head, and muttered,, 
** Good— now hear news— Junq)er come." 

Sure enough, it was Jumper ; and his appearance in the> 
flesh, not only alive, but unharmed, produced a general 
shout among us as he came in, on such a long, loping gait^ 
as usoally marked a runner^s movement. In a moment he 
was among us, calm, collected, and without nnotion. He 
gave no jsalutation, but seated himself quietly on a log^ 
waiting to be questioned, before he spoke ; impatience being 
a womanly weakness. 

"Jumper, my honest fellow," cried Guert, not without 
emotion, for joy was struggling powerfully with his organs 
of speech, " yoi\ are heartily welcome I These devils in- 
carnate, the Hurons, have not injured yow, at least !" 

Liquor had rendered Jumper's faculties somewhat obtuse, 
in general, though he was now perfectly sober. He gave a 
sort of dull look of recognition at the speaker, and muttered 
his answer in a low, sluggish tone : 

" Plenty Huron," he said ; " clearin' full. Pale-&ce in 
fort send Jumper With message." 

We should have overwhelmed the fellow with questions, 
had he not unfolded a corner of his calico shirt, and exhi- 
bited several letters, each of which was soon in the hand of 
the individual to whom it was addressed. Guert, Dirck, 
and myself, severally got his communication ; while there 
was a fourth, in the handwriting of Herman Mordaunt, that 
bore the superscription of poor Traverse's name. . Subse- 
quent events have placed it in my power to give copies of all 
the letters, thus received. My own was in the following 
words : 

* " Uy dearest father ii so murii ooou{»ed, a» to dbsM me 
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to write you this note. Mr. Bulstrode sent an express, yes- 
terday, who was bearer of the sad tidings from Ticonderoga. 
He also announced his own approach ; and we expect him, 
in a horse-litter, this evening. Reports are flying about the 
settlement, that savages have been seen in our own woods. 
I endeavour to hope that this ia only one of those idle ru- 
mours, of which we have had so many, lately. My father, 
however, is taking all necessary precautions, and he desires 
me to urge on you the necessity of collecting all your parly, 
should you be again at Mooseridge, and of joining us without 
delay.' We have heard of your safety, and gallant conduct, 
through the man sent forward by Mr. Bulstrode ; his master 
having heard of you all, safe in a canoe on the lake, the 
night aAer the battle, through a Mr. Lee ; a gentleman of 
great eccentricity of character, though, it is said, of much 
talent, with whom papa happens to be acquainted. I trust 
this note will find you at your hut, and that we ^hall see 
you all, with the least possible delay. 

"Annbke." 

This, certainly, was not a note to appease the longings 
of a lover; though I had infinite gratification in seeing the 
pretty characters that had been traced by Anne Mordaunt's 
hand, and of kissing the page over which that hand must have 
passed. But, -there was a postscript, the part of a letter in 
which a woman is said always to give the clearest insight 
into her true thoughts. It was in these words, viz. : — 

" I see that I have underscored the * me,' .where I speak 
of papa's desire that I should write to you, in preference to 
* another. We have gone through one dreadful scene, in 
company, and, I confess, Corny, I should feel far happier, 
if another is to occur, that you^ and yours^ should be with 
us, here, behind the defences of this house, than exposed, as 
you otherwise might be, in the forest. Come to us, then, I 
repeat, with the least possible delay." 

This postscript afiforded me far more satisfaction than the 
body of the note ; and I was quite as ready to con^ply with 
Anneke's request, as the dear girl, herself, could be to urge 
it. Guert's letter was as follows : — 

<^Mn Moxdaunt hu^ commanded Anneke and myself to 



Vrite to those of your party^ with whom he faneios each has 
the most influence, ia urge you to come to Ravensaest, as 
speedily as possible* We have received most melancholy 
news ; and a panic prevails among the poor people of this 
settlement. We learn that Mr. Bulstrode, accompanied by 
Mr. Worden, is within a few hours' journey of us, and the 
families of the vicinity are coming to us, frightened and 
weeping. I do not know that I feel much alarmed, myself; 
my great dependence is on a merciful Providence j but, the 
dread Being on whom I rely, works through human agents ; 
and* I know of none in whom I can place more confidence, 
than on Guert Ten Eyck. 

"Mart Wallaob." 

, "By St. Nicholas ! Corny, these are such summonses as 
a man never hesitates about obeying," cried Guert, rising, 
and beginning to replace his knapsack. " By using great 
diligence, we may reach the Nest, yet, before the family 
goes to bed, and make not only them, but ourselves, so much 
the more comfortaUe and secure." 

Guert had a willing auditor, m me; nor was Dirck at all 
backward about complying. The letters certainly much 
quickened our impulses; though, in fact, there remained 
nothing else to do ; unless, indeed, we intended to lie out, 
exposed to all the risks of a vindictive and savage warfare. 
Dirck's letter was from Herman Mordaunt ; and it told the 
truth in plainer language than it had been related by either 
of the ladies. . Here it is. 

" Dear Dirck, — The savages are certainly approaching ■ 
us, my young kinsman ; and it is for the good of us all to 
unite our forces. Come in, for God's sake, with your 
whole party, as speedily as possible. I have had scouts out, 
and they have all come in with reports that, the signs of 
trails, in the forest, abound. I expect, at least a hundred 
warriors will be upon us, by to-morrow, and am making 
my preparations accordingly. In approaching the Nest, I 
would advise you to enter the ravine north of the house, and 
to keep within its cover until you get to its southern termi- 
nation. This lyill bring you within a hundred rods of the 
gate, and greatly increase your chances of entenog, should 



we happen to be invested when you gei here. God blefi 
you, dear Dirck, and guide you all safely to your friends. 

<* Herman Mobdauht. 
"pavensnest, July llih, 1758." 

Guert and I read this letter hastily, before we commenced 
our march. Then, abandoning the hut, and all it contained, 
to the mercy of any who might pass that way, we set off 
for our pdnt of destination, on a quick step, carrying little 
besides our amis, 4uamunition, and the food that was neces- 
sary to assure our strength. 

As before. Trackless led, keeping the Jumper ia little on 
his flank ; the danger of encountering foes being now con- 
sidered to be greatly increased. It was true, we were still 
in the rear of the party that had commitled the deeds at 
Mooeeridge ; but the Onondago no longer followed its trail; 
pursuing a different ocwrse, or one that led directly to his 
object. 



CHAPTER XII. 

« My father had a daughter Iov*d a man, 
As it might be perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship." 

Viola. 

As the reader must, by this time, have a pretty aocurafe 
idea of our manner of marching in the wilderness, I shall 
not dwell on this part of our proceedings any longer. On 
we went, and at a rapid rate, the guide having abandoned 
the common route, which had got to be a pretty visible trail, 
and taking another on which, as it appeared to me, he had 
no other clue than an instinct. Guert had told Susquesus 
of the ravine, and how desirable it was to reach it, getting 
for an answer a quiet nod of the head, and a low ejacula- 
tion. It was understood, however, that we were to approach 
Iferman Mordaunt's fortress, by that avenue. 
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It was past the turn of the day when we quitted Moose* 
ndge, and none of ua hoped to reach Ravensnest before 
dark. It fell out, as we expected, night drawing its veil 
over the scene, about haM" an hour before the Trackless 
plunged into the northern, or forest-end of the ravine. Thus 
far, we had got no evidence whatever of the proximity of 
foes. Our march had been silent, rapid, and watchful, bat 
it proved to be perfectly undisturbed. We knew, however, 
that the critical portion of it was still before us ; and just as 
the sun set, we had made a halt, in order to look to our 
arms. It may now be well to say a word or two on the 
subject of the position of Herman Mordaunt's * garrison,' as 
well as of the adjacent settlement. I call Ravensnest the 
* garrison,* for that is the word which New York custom has 
long applied to the fortress itself, as well as those who de- 
fend it. Some critics pretend there is authority to justify 
the practice, and I see by the dictionaries that they are not 
entirely in the wrong. 

The Nest stood quite half a mile from the nearest point 
of the forest, a bel^f trees that fringed the margin, and 
which filled the c!Rity of the ravine, excepted. Near it, 
and in plain sight, was the heart of the settlement itself, 
which extended, in an east and west direction, fully four 
miles. This area, however, was cleared only in a settle- 
ment fashion; having patches of virgin #1rest scattered 
pretty profusely over its surface. The mill-lot, as Jason's 
purchase was termed, lay at the most distant extremity of 
the view, but, as yet, the axe had not been applied to it. I 
had remarked in my last visit to the place, that, standing 
before Herman Mordaunt's door, something like a dozen 
log cabins were to be seen at a time in difierent parts of the 
• settlement, and that this number might have been increased 
to twenty, Tby varying the observer's position. 

Of course, the whole of the open space was more or less 
disfigured by stumps, dead and girdled trees, charred stubs, 
log-heaps, brush, and all the other unseen^ly accompani- 
ments of the first eight or ten years of the existence of a 
new settlement. This period, in the history of a country, 
may be likened to the hobbledehoy condition in ourselves, 
when we have lost the graces of childhood, without having 
attained the finished forms of men. 
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Herman Mordaunt's settlement would have been thoi^ht 
a strong country, in one sense, for a field fight, had there 
been men enough to contend with a hostile party of any 
force. But, i had heard him say that be had but about 
seventeen rifles and muskets that could be in the least relied 
on, inasmuch as some of his people were Europeans, and . 
had no knowledge of fire-arms, while experience had shown 
that others, on the occurrence of an alarm, invariably fled 
to the woods, with their families, instead of rallying around 
the settlement colours. Such delinquencies usually take 
place, I believe, on all emergencies ; love of life being even 
a stronger instinct than love of property. Here and there 
a sturdy fellow, however, would bar himself in, with a die- 
termination to go for the whole, under his own bark roof; 
and, occasionally, defences were made that would do credit 
to a hero. 

It should be apparent to those who have any accurate 
notion of savage warfare, that the ravine, being, as it was, 
tbe only wooded spot near Herman Mordaunt's fortress, 
would be the place of all others mostjikely to contain an 
enemy who made his approaches apunst a garrison, by 
means of natural facilities alone. ,We were aware of this ; 
and Guert, who took an active command among us, as we 
drew near to danger, issued his commands for every man to be 
on the alert, im order that there might be no confusion. We 
were instructed as to the manner of proceeding the moment 
an alarm was given ; and Guert, who was a capital mimic, 
' had previously taught us several calls and rallying signals, 
all of which were good imitations of the cries of different 
tenants of the woods, principaily birds. THfee signals had 
their origin with the red«^man, who often resorted to them, 
and were said to be more successfully practised by our owij 
hunters and riflemen than even by those with* whom they 
originated* 

On entering the ravine, the order of our march was 
changed. While Susquesus and Jumper were still kept in 
advance, Guert, Dirck, Jaap and myself moved abreast, and 
quite close together. The density of the foliage, and the 
(ieep obscurity that prevailed in the bottom of this dell-like 
hollow, rendered this precautioa necessary. It soon became 
so dark, indeed, that our only guide was the brook that 
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gargl^ along the bottom of the ravine, and which we knew 
issued into the open ground at its termination, to join a small 
river that meandered through some natural meadows to the 
westward of the Nest, but which, in the language of the 
country, was called a * creek.' This abuse of good old 
English words, I am sorry to say, is getting to be only too 
common among us ; yet, I have heard Americans boast that 
•we speak the language better than the mother country ! That 
we have no class among us that uses an unintelligible dia- 
lect, like that of Lancashire or Yorkshire, is true enough ; 
and, that we have fewer persons who use decided vulgarisms, 
in the way of false grammar, ihan is the case in England, 
may be also accurate ; but, it might be well for us to correct 
a great many faults into which we have certainly fallen, be- 
ioTQ we declaim with so much confidence about the purity 
of our English.* To return to the ravine. 

We had gone so far in the hollow, dark dell, as to have 
reached a point where the faint light of the open ground 
and the stars in the firmament became visible to us, when 
we suddenly found ourselves alongside of the Trackless 
and Jumper, These Indians had halted ; for their quick, 
jealous, eagle-like glances had detected the signs of enemies. 
Nor was this discovery very difficult to make, though some 
pains had actually been taken to conceal what was going 
on in our front. A party of some forty savages, every man 
of whom was in his war-paint, had lighted a fire beneath a 
shelving rock, and were gathered around it at supper. The 
fire had already done its duty, and was now merely smoul- 

* It is northern American, to call a small * lake' a • pond,' a small 

• river* a * creek,' even though it should be an * outlet,' instead of. an 

* inlet,' &c. &c. It is a more difficult thing than is commonly sup. 
posed, to make two great nations, each of which is disposed to 
innovate, speak the same language with precise uniformity. The 
Manhattanese, who have probably fewer of the peculiarities of the 
inhabitants of a capital tlian the population of any other town in the 
world of four hundred thousand souls, the consequences of a rapid 
growth, and of a people wfao have come principally from the country, 
are much addicted to introducing new significations for words, which 
arise from their own provincial habits. In Manhattanese parlance, 
for instance, a * square' is a * park,' or, even a * garden' is a ' park.' ; 
A promenade, on the water, is a * battery !' It is a pity that, in this f 
humour for change, they have not thought of altering the qomplex 
and imitative name of their town. — Editor. 

Vol. II. — 15 
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dering, throwing a faint, flickering light on the dark, fitfiiee 
features of the group that was clustered round. We might 
have approach^ the spot in any other direction, without 
seeing the danger in time to avoid it ; biit a kind Providence 
had carried the two Indians directly to a point where the 
dying embers immediately caught their attention, and where 
they halted as has been said. I do not think we were more 
than forty yards from this fearful band of savages, when 
they first met my eye ; and, hardened as I had certainly 
somewhat become, by the service and scenes I had so lately 
gone through, I will confess that my blood was a little chilled 
at the sight. 

Our conference was in whispers. There we stood, huddled 
together beneath a huge oak, the shade of which rendered 
the darkness that formed our only safeguard, so much the 
more intense. So close were we, in fact, that even Jaap's 
body was in absolute contact -with my own. Susquesus 
proposed making a ditour, by crossing the brook, which, 
fbrtunately, tumbled down some rocks at this point, making 
a very favourable noise, and thus p^s our enemies, who 
would not probably end their meal until we had time to 
reach the ' garrison.' To this Guert applied his veto. He 
was of opinion, and I have always thought it was the deci- 
sion of a man born to be a soldier, that we were exactly in 
the position we might desire to occupy, in order to be of 
great service to the family, and to strike the enemy with a 
panic. By attacking, we should certainly surprise the party 
in our front, and might make such an impression as would 
induce them to abandon the settlement. Both Dirck and 
myself coincided in this opinion, which even received the 
support of Jaap's voice. 

'"Yes, sah ! — yes, Masser Corny, now 'e time to wen- 
geance poor Pete 1" he muttered, and that rather louder than 
was thought quite prudent. 

As soon as the Trackless found how things were going, 
he and Jumper prepared for the conflict, as coolly as any 
of us. Our arrangements were very simple, and were soon 
made. We were to deliver a single fire from the spot where 
we stood, shout, and charge with the knife and tomahawk. 
No time was to be wasted, however ; and, instead of remain- 
ing near the light, small as it was, we were to push for the 
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mouth of the ravine, and thence make the best of our way, 
singly or in company, as chance should ofier, to the gate 
of Ravensnest. In a moment we were in open files, and 
had our orders. 

" Remember Traverse !" said Guert, sternly — " remem- 
ber poor Sam, and all our murteret frients !" 

The reader knows that Guert was apt to be very Dutch, 
when much excited. We did remember the dead ; and I 
have often thought, but never knew precisely, that each of 
us sacrificed a victim to the manes of our lost companions, 
on that stern occasion. Our rifles rang, or cracked would 
be the-better word, almost simultaneously ; a yell arose from 
the savages around the fire ; our own shouts mingled with 
that yell, and forward we went, endeavouring to make our 
numbers appear as if we were a hundred. 

One retains but very indistinct notions of a charge like 
that, made as it was, in the dark, beyond its general cha- 
racteristics. We swept directly among the slain and 
wounded, and I heard Jaap dealing one or two awful blows 
on the bodies ; but no one opposed us. A moment after we 
had passed the smouldering fire, three or four shot were 
discharged at us, but there was no sign of their telling on 
any of our party. The distance from the fire to the mouth 
of the ravine, might have been a hundred yards ; and the 
external light, or lesser darkness may be a better expression, 
served us for a guide. Thither we pushed, fast as we could, 
though by no means in compact order. 

For this part of the afl^air, I can only speak for myself. 
I saw men moving swiftly among the trees, and I supposed 
them to be my companions ; but we had become separated, 
it being understood that each man was now to shift for him- 
self. As our rifles were discharged, and there was no time 
to reload them, there was* little use, indeed, in any halt. 
Perceiving this, I did not issue from the ravine at the brook, 
but clinging more to its side, left it at a little height above 
the Mvel of the adjacent plain. Here I paused to load, the 
cover being good, and the position every way favourable. 
While thus employed, I found time to look around me, and 
to ascertain the situation of things in the settlement, so far 
as the hour and the obscurity would permit. 

The plain was glimmering with the remains of a doze^ 
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large fires, the ruins of so many log-houses and barns. 
Their light amounted to no more than to render the darkness 
of the night distinctly visible, and to afford some small clues 
to the extent of the ravages that had been already committed. 
The house of Ravensnest, however, was untouched. There 
it stood, looking dark and gloomy ; for, having no external 
windows, no other light was to be seen than a single candle, 
that was probably placed in a loophole as a signal. Pro- 
found stillness reigned in and around the building, producing 
a species of mystery that was, in itself, under such circum- 
stances, an element of force. There was not light enough 
to distinguish objects at any distance, and, having reloaded 
my rifle, I thought it wisest to make the best of my way to 
the gate. At that moment, the stillness in my rear seemed 
to possess something affirmatively fearful about it. 

It was certainly a somewhat hazardous thing to break 
cover, at such a moment, and under such circumstances ; 
but it was absolutely necessary to incur its risks. My first 
leap carried me half-way down the declivity, and I was soon 
on the level land. In my front were two men, one of whom 
seemed to me to be in the grasp of the other. As they were 
moving, though slowly, in the direction of the house, I ven- 
tured to ask * Who goes there?' 

"Oh, Corny, my lad, is that you?" answered Guert. 
" Got be praised ! you seem unhurt, and are just in time to 
help me along with this Huron, on whom I blundered in the 
dark, and have disarmed and captured. Give him a kick 
or a push, if you pkase ; for the fellow holds back like a 
hog." 

I had too much knowledge of Indian vindictiveness, how- 
ever, to adopt the means recommended; but seizing the 
captive by one arm, while Gue|^t held the other, we ran him 
up to the ahbatis that covered the gate of .the *' garrison," 
with very little difficulty. Here we found Herman MordacnV 
and a dozen of his people, all armed, ready to receive us. 
They were in expectation of our appearance, both on account 
of the hour, and on account of the clamour in the ravine, 
which had been distinctly heard at the house. In less than 
a minute everybody was in, safe and unharmed. The fact 
was, that our attack had been so sudden as to sweep every- 
thing before it, and the enemy had not time to recover from 
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his panic, before we were all snugly housed. Once within 
the gate of Ravensnest we ran no risks, beyond those which 
were common to all such log fortresses in the warfare of the 
wilderness. 

It would not be easy for a pen as unskilful as mine, to 
portray the change, from the gloom of the ravine, the short 
but bloody assault, the shouts, the rush, and the retreat, of 
the outer world, to the scene of domestic security we found 
within the Nest, embellished, as was the last, by woman's 
loveliness and graces, and, in many respects, by woman's 
elegance. Anneke and her friend received us in a bright, 
cheerful, comfortable apartment, that was rendered so much 
the more attractive by their tears and their smiles, neither of 
which were spared. I could see that both had been dread- 
fully agitated ; but joy restored their colour, and brought 
back the smiles to their sweet faces. The situation of the 
place was such, perhaps, as to render cheerfulness neither 
very lasting nor very lively ; but the tenderest female can 
find her heart suddenly so lightened from its burthen of 
apprehensions, as to be able to seem momentarily happy, 
even when environed by the horrors of war. Such, in a 
measure, was the character of the reception we now received, 
together with a thousand thanks for having so promptly 
answered their letters in person. The dear creatures had 
the ingenuity not to seem to ascribe that prompt obedience 
to their own requests, which we had manifested, to any care 
for ourselves, but solely to a wish to oblige and protect them. 
The reader will understand that all explanations still remained 
to be made, on both sides. These soon came, however ; 
facts pressing themselves on the attention, at such times, 
with a weight that is irresistible. The ice was broken by 
Herman Mordaunt's entering the room, and speaking to us, 
like one who felt that a great omission had been made. 

"We had closed the gate, and set the look-out at the 
loops again," he said, " before I ascertained that all your 
party is not here. I see nothing of Traverse and his chain- 
bearers, nor of Sam or Tom, your hunters ! Surely, they 
are not left behind in the forest ?" 

Neither of us three spoke. Our looks must have told the 
sad story, for Herman Mordaunl seemed to understand us 
on the instant. 
16* 
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" No I" he exclaimed -r « Can it be possible 1 Not aU, 
surely !" 

"AW, Mr. Mordaunt, even to my poor slave, Petrus," 
answered Guert, solemnly. " They were set upon, wHile 
dispersed, I suppose, and have been murdered, while we were 
still absent, on our expedition." 

The dear girls clasped their hands, and I thought Anneke's 
pallid lips moved, as if in prayer. Her father shook his 
head, and for some time he paced the room in silence. Then 
rousing himself, like one conscious of the necessity of . 
calmness and exertion, he resumed the discourse. 

" Thank God, Mr. Bulstrode reached us safely last eve- 
ning, just ader we despatched the runner ; and he is beyond 
the reach of these demons for the present !" 

After this we were enabled to converse more connectedly, 
exchanging such statements as enabled each party to under- 
stand the precise condition of the other. We were then 
carried to Bulstrode's room, for he had expressed a desire to 
see us, as soon as we could be spared. Our fellow-cam- 
paigner received us in good spirits, for one in his situation, 
speaking of the events in front of Ticonderoga sensibly, 
and without any attempt to conceal the mortification that he 
felt, in common with the whole British empire. His hurt 
was by no means a bad one ; likely to cripple him for a few 
weeks, but the leg was in no danger. 

"I have had the resolution and address. Corny, to work 
my way into good quarters, this unexpected siege excepted," 
he observed to me, when the others had withdrawn, leaving 
us alone. " This rivalry of ours is a generous one, and 
may now have fair play. If we quit this Nest of Herman 
Mordaunt's without ascertaining the true state of Anneke's 
feelings, we shall deserve to be condemned to celibacy for 
the remainder of our days. There never were two such 
opportunities for woOing to advantage !" 

" I confess our situation does not strike metis being quite 
as favourable, Mr. Bulstrode," I answered. " Anneke must 
have too many apprehensions on her own account, and on 
account of otfiers, to be as sensible to the tender sentiments 
of love, as might be the case in the peace and security of 
Lilacsbush." 

" Ah ! It is very evident you know nothing of the female 
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sex, Corny, by that remark. I will grant you, that un- 
wooed previously, and without any foundation laid, if I may 
express myself so irreverently, your theory might turn out 
to be true ; but not so under actual circumstances. Here is 
a young lady in her nineteenth year, who knows she is not 
only sought, but has long been sought, ay warmly, ardently 
sought, by two reasonably unobjectionable young men, placed 
in the very situation to have all her sensibilities excited, by 
one or the otlier, and, depend on it, the matter will be deter- 
mined within this blessed week. If I should prove to be the 
fortunate man, I hope to be able to manifest a generous sym- 
pathy ; and, vice versdy I shall expect the same. Though 
this sad, sad business before Ty has been a good prepara- 
tive for humiliation." 

I could not avoid smiling at Bulstrode's singular views 
of our suit ; but, as Anneke was ever with me an engcpss- 
in§ theme, spite of our situation, which certainly was not 
particularly appropriate to love, I did not feel equal to quit- 
ting it abruptly. The matter was consequently pursued. 
As I asked Bulstrode to explain himself, I got from him the 
following accoulit of his theory. 

" Why,.! reason in this wise, Corny. Anneke loves one 
of us two, beyond all question. That she loves, I will 
swear ; her blushes, her beaming eyes, even her beauty is 
replete with the loveliness of the sentiment. Now, it is not 
possible that she should love any other person than one of 
us two, for the simple reason that she has no other suitor. 
I shall be frank with you, and confess that I think I am the 
favoured fellow, while, I dare say, you are just as sanguine 
and think it is yourself." 

" I give you my honour. Major Bulstrode, so presuming, 
so improper a thought has never " 

" Yes, yes — I understand all that. You are not worthy 
of Anne Mordaunt's love, and therefore have never pre- 
sumed to imagine that she could bestow it on such a poor, 
miserable, worthless, good-for-nothing a fellow as yourself. 
I have a great deal of the same very proper feeling ; but, at 
the same time, each of us is quite confident of his own suc- 
cess, or he would have given up the pursuit long since." 

"I do assure you, Bulstrode, anything but confidence 
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mingles with my feelings on this subject. You may have 
reasons for your own security, but I can boast of none.*' 

" I have no other than self-love, of which every man has 
a just portion for his own comfort and peace of mind. I 
say that hope is indispensable to love, and hope is allied to 
confidence. My reasoning on these points is very simple. 
And, now for the peculiar advantages we enjoy for bringing 
matters to a crisis. In the first place, I am hurt, you will 
understand ; sufl^ering under an honourable wound, received 
in open battle, fighting for king and country. Then, I 
have been brought fresh from the field, on my litter, into 
the presence of my mistress, bearing on my person the evi- 
dence of my risk, and, I hope, of my good conduct. There 
is not one woman in a thousand, if she hesitated between 
us, that would not decide in my favour, on these grounds 
alone^ You have no notion. Corny, how the hearts of these 
sweet, gentle, devoted, generous little American girls melt tb 
sympathy, and the suflferings of a poor wretch that they 
know adores them ! Make a nurse of a female, and she is 
yours, nine times out of ten. This has been a master*stroke 
of mine, but 1 hope you will pardon it. Stratagems are 
excusable in love, as in war." 

«* I have no difficulty in understanding your policy, Bul- 
strode; though I confess to some in understanding your 
frankness. Such as it is, however, I trust you feel certain 
it will not be abused. Now, as to my situation, what pe- 
culiar countervailing advantages do I enjoy?" 

" Those of a defender. Oh, that is a battering-ram of 
itself! This confounded assault on the settlement, which 
they tell me is rather serious, and may keep alive appre- 
hensions for some days yet, is a most unlucky thing for me, 
while it is of great advantage to you. A wounded man 
cannot excite one-half the interest he otherwise might, when 
there is a chance that others may be slain, every minute. 
Then, the character of a defender is a great deal; and 
being a generous rival, as I have always told you, Corny, 
my advice is to make the most of it. I conceal nothing, 
and intend to do all I can with my wound." 

It was scarcely possible not to laugh at this strangely 
frank, yet, I fully believe, strangely sincere communication ; 
for Bulstrode was a humorist, with all his cpnvemionalism 
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and London notions, and was more addicted to saying pre- 
cisely what he thought, than is common with men of his 
class. After sitting and chatting with him half an hour 
longer, on the subject of the late military operations, of 
which he spoke with both feeling and good sense, I took my 
leave for the night. 

" God bless you. Corny," he said, squeezing my hand, 
' as I left: him ; " improve the opportunity in your own way, 
for I assure you I shall do it in mine. It is present valour 
against past valour. If it were not my own case that is 
concerned, there is not a man living to whom I should more 
freely wish success." 

And I believe Bulstrode did not exceed the truth in his 
declarations. That I should succeed with Anneke, he did 
not think, as was apparent to me by his general manner, 
and the consciousness he must have possessed of his own 
advantages in the way of rank and fortune, as well as in 
having Herman Mordaunt's good wishes. Oddly enough, in 
quitting my rival, and under circumstances so very peculiar, I 
was accidentally thrown into the presence of my mistress, and 
that, too, alone ! Anneke was the sole occupant of the little 
room in which the girls habitually staid, when I returned to 
it ; Guert having managed to induce Mary Wallace to walk 
with him in the court, the only place the ladies now pos- 
sessed for exercise ; while Herman Mordaunt, Mr. Worden, 
and Dirck, were together in the public-room, making some 
arrangement with the confused body of the settlers, who had 
crowded into the Nest, for the night-watch. I shall not stop 
* to express the delight I felt at finding Anneke there ; nor was 
it in any degree diminished, as I met the soft expression of 
her sweet eyes, and saw the blushes that suffused her cheek. 
The conversation I had just held, doubtless, had its effect ; 
for I determined, at once, that so favourable an occasion for 
pressing my suit should not be lost. I. was goaded on, if the 
truth must be told, by apprehension of Bulstrode's wound. 

What I said precisely, in the commencement of that in- 
terview, is more than I could record, did I thipk.it would 
redound to my advantage, as I fear it would not ; but I made 
myself understood, which is more, I fency, than happens to 
all lovers in such scenes. At first I was confused and a 
little incoherent, I suspect ,* but feeling so far got the better 
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of theae defects, as to enable me to utter what I wished to 
express. Towards the end, if I spoke in the least as warmly 
and distinctly as I felt, there must have been some slight 
touch of eloquence about my manner and language. This 
being the first occasion, too, on which I had ever had an 
opportunity of urging my suit very directly, there was so 
much to be said, so many things to be explained, and so 
many seemingly slighted occasions to account for, that An- 
neke had little else to do, for the first ten minutes, but to listen. 
I have always ascribed the self-possession which my com- 
panion was enabled to command during the remainder of 
this interview, to the time that was thus accorded her to rally 
her thoughts. 

Dear, precious Anneke ! How admirably did she behave 
that memorable night ! It was certainly an extraordinary 
situation in which to speak of love ; yet, I much question 
if the feelings be not more likely to be true and natural at 
such times, than when circumstances admit of more of the 
expedients of every-day life. I could see that my sweet 
listener was touched, from the moment I commenced, and 
that her countenance betrayed a tender interest in what I 
said. Presuming on this, or encouraged by her blushes and 
her downcast eyes, I ventured to take a hand, and perceived I 
was not repulsed. Then it was that I found words, that 
actually brought tears to my companion's eyes, and Anneke 
was enabled to answer me. 

*' This is so unusual — so extraordinary a time to speak 
of such things, Corny," she said, " that I hardly know what 
ought to be my reply. Of one thing, however, I feel cer- 
tain ; persons surrounded as we are by dangers that may, 
at any instant, involve our destruction, have an unusual de- 
mand on them for sincerity. Affectation, I hope, I am never 
much addicted to, and prgdery I know you would condemn. 
I have a feeling uppermost, at this instant, that I wish to 
express, yet scarce know how — " 

" Do not suppress it, beloved Anneke ; be as generous as 
I am certnin you are sincere." 

" Corny,' it is this. I know we are in danger — very 
great danger of being overcome ; captured, perhaps slain, 
by the ruthless beings who are prowling around our dwell- 
ing, and that no one in this house can count on a single day 
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of existence even with the ordinary vain security of man. 
Now, should anything befall yott, after this, and I survive 
you> I should survive for the remainder of my days to mourn 
your loss, and to feel the keenest regrets that I had hesitated 
'to own how much interest I have long felt in you, and how 
happy I have been with the consciousness of the preference 
that you so frankly and honestly avowed in my favour, 
months ago.'' 

As the tears, as well as blushes of Anneke, accompanied 
these admissions, it was not possible for me to doubt what I 
heard. From that moment, a world of confidence, and a 
flow of pure, sweet, strong, natural feeling, bound us more 
and more closely together. Guert was in a happy mood to 
detain Mary Wallace, and business greatly befriended me, 
as respected the others. More than an hour had I Anne 
Mordaunt all to myself; and when the heart is open, how 
much can be uttered and understood, on such a subject as 
love, in an hour of unreserved confidence, and of strong 
feeling 1 Anneke admitted to me, before we separated, that 
she had often thought of the chivalrous boy, who had volun- 
teered to do battle in her behalf, when she was little more 
than a child herself, and thought of him as a generotis- 
minded girl would be apt to think of a lad, under the cir- 
cumstances. This very early preference had been much 
quickened and increased by the affair of the lion, and our 
subsequent intercourse. Bulstrode, that formidable, encou- 
raged rival, encouraged by her father if not by herself, had 
never interested her in the least, beyond the feeling natural 
to the affinity of blood ; and I might have spared myself 
•many hours of anxious concern, on his account, could I 
only have seen what was now so unreservedly told to me. 
Poor Bulstrode I a feeling of commiseration came over me, 
as I listened to my companion's assurances that he had 
never in the least- touched her heart, while, at the same time, 
blushing very red, she confessed my own power over it. 
An expression to this eflfect even escaped her aloud — 

" Have no concern on Mr. Bulstrode's account, Corny," 
Anneke answered, smiling archly, like one who had well 
weighed the pros and cons of the whole subject, in her own 
mind ; " he may be a little mortified, but his fancy will soon 
be forgcstten in rejoicing that he had not yielded to a passing 
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inclination, and connected himself with a young, inexpe- 
rienced American girl, who is hardly suited to move in the 
circles in which his wife must live — I do believe Mr. Bul- 
strode prefers me, just now, to any other female he may 
happen to know ; but his attachment, if it deserve the name, ' 
has not the heart in it, dear Corny, that I know is to be 
found in your's. We women are said to be quick in disco- 
vering when we are really loved, and I confess that my 
own little experience inclines me to believe that the remark 
does us no more than justice." 

I then spoke of Guert, and expressed a hope that his sin- 
cere, obvious, manly devotion, might finally touch her heart, 
and that my new friend, towards whom, however, I began 
already to feel as towards an old friend, might finally meet 
with a return for a passion that I was persuaded was as 
deep and as sincere as my own ; a comparison that I felt 
was as strong as any I could make in Guert's behalf. 

" On this subject, you are not to expect me to say much, 
Corny," answered Anneke, smiling. " Every woman is the 
mistress of her own secrets on such a subject ; and, did I 
know fully Mary Wallace's mind or wishes in reference to 
Mr. Ten Eyck, as I do not profess to know either, I should 
not feel at liberty to betray her, even to you. I have no 
longer any secret of my own, as respects Corny Littlepage, 
but must not be expected to be as weak in betraying my 
whole sex, as I have been in betraying myself!" 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this sweet admission, 
and with the knowledge that I had been long loved. When 
Anneke left me, which, at the expiration of more than an- 
hour, she insisted on doing, under the consciousness of all 
that had passed between us, I had a good deal of difficulty 
in believing that I was not dreaming. This ecclaircissement 
was so sudden, so totally unexpected I fancy to us both, 
that well might it so seem to either ; yet, I fancy we did not 
part without a deep conviction that both were^happier than 
when we met. I solemnly declare, notwithstanding, that I felt 
sorrow, almost regret, on behalf of Bulstrode. The poor 
fellow had been so evidently confident of success, only an 
hour or two before, that I could not have acquainted him 
with ray own success, had he been up, and able to prefer 
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his own suit ; in his actual situation, such a procedure would 
have appeared brutal. 

As for Guert Ten Eyck, he rejoined me sadder and more 
^despairing than ever. 

"It struck me, Corny, that if Mary Wallace had the 
smallest inclination in my behalf, she would manifest it at a 
moment when we may all be said to be hanging between life 
and deat^ I have often heard it said that the woman who 
would trifle with a young fellow at a ball, or on a sleigh- 
ride, and use him like a dog, while every one was laughing 
and making merry, would come round like one of the wea- 
ther-cocks on our Dutch barns, at a shift of the wind, the 
instant that distress or unhappiness alighted on her suitor. 
In other worts, that the very girl who would be capricious 
and uncertain, in happiness and prosperity, would suddenly 
become tender and truthful, as soon as sorrow touched the 
man who wished to have her. On the strength of this, then, 
I thought I would urge Mary, to the best of my poor abili- 
ties, and you know they are no great matter. Corny, to give 
me only a glimmering of hope ; but without success. Not a 
syllable more could I get out of "her than that the time was 
unseasonable to talk of such things ; and I do think I should 
be ready to go and meet these Huron devils, hand to hand, 
were it not for the fact . that the very girl who thus remon- 
strated, staid with me quite two hours, listening to what I 
had to say, though I spoke of nothing else. There was a 
crumb of comfort in that, lad, or I do not understand human 
nature." 

There was, truly. Still, I could not but compare Anne 
Mordaunt's generous confessions, under the influence of the 
same facts, and fancy that the prospects of tiie simple- 
minded, warm-hearted, manly young Albanian, were far less 
flattering than my own. 

. Vol. II. — 16 
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CHAPTER XIII. • 

« Between two worlds life 'hovers like a star,- 
'Twixt night and mom, upon the horizon's verge: 
How tittle do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may he ! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles : as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages ; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing wave. 

Btbov. 

It was now announced by Herman Mordaunt in person, 
that the watch was set for the night, and that each man 
might seek his rest. The crowded state of the Nest, was 
such, as to render it no easy matter to find a place in which 
to sleep, straw being our only beds. At length we found our 
pallets, such as they were ; and, spite of all that had passed 
that evening, truth coihpels me to admit that I was soon in 
a profound sleep. There was no exception to this rule 
among the Mooseridge party, I believe, fatigue proving to 
to be more powerful, than either successful ]ov% unsuccessful 
love, or personal apprehension. 

It was about three o'clock, when I felt a significant pres- 
sure of the arm, such as one gives when he especially 
wishes to attract attention. It was Jason Newcome, em- 
ployed in awakening the men of the house, without giving 
such an alarm as might reach the ears without. In a few 
minutes everybody was up and armed. 

As the morning, just before the appearance of light, when 
sleep is heaviest, is the hour when savages usually attack, no 
one was surprised at these preparations, which were under- 
stood to be ordered by Herman Mordaunt, who was afoot, 
and on the look-out himself, at a place favourable to obser- 
vation. In the mean time, we men, three or four-and-twenty 
in all, assembled in the court, in waiting for a summons to 
the gate, or the loop. Jason had executed his trust so dex- 
' terously, that neither female nor child knew anything of 
our movement ,• all sleeping, or seeming to sleep in the se- 
curity of a peaceful home. I took «m occasion t& compli- 
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ment the ex-pedagogue and new miller, on the skill he had 
shown ; and we fell into a low discourse, in consequence. 

" I have been thinking that this warfare may put a new 
face on these settlements, Corny," continued Jason, after 
we had conversed some little time, " more especially as to 
the titles." 

" I cannot see how they are to be affected, Mr. Newcome, 
unless the French should happen to conquer the colony, a 
thing not very likely to happen." 

" That 's just it ; exactly what I mean, as to principle. 
Have not these Hurons conquered this particular settlement 1 
I say they have. They are in possession of the whull of it, 
this house excepted ; and it appears to me that if we ever 
get re-possession, it will be by another conquest. Now, 
what I want to know is this — does not conquest give the 
conquerors a right to the conquered territory ? I have no 
books here, yet ; but I 'm dreadful forgetful, or I have read 
that such is the law." 

I may say that this was the first direct demonstration that 
Jason ever made on the property of Herman M ordaunt. Since 
that time he has made many more, some of which I, or he who 
may be called on to continue this narrative, will probably 
relate ; but I 'wish to record, here, this as the first in a long 
series of attempts which Jason Newcome has practised, in 
order to transfer the fee-simple of the mill-lot at Ravens- 
nest, from the ownership of those in whom it is vested by 
law, to that of his own humble, but meritorious person. 

I had little time to answer this very singular sort of rea- 
soning ; for, just then, Herman Mordaunt appeared among us, 
and gave us serious duty to perform. The, explanations with 
which his orders were preceded, were these. As had been 
anticipated, the Indians had adopted the only means that 
could prove eflTective against such a fortress as the Nest, 
without the aid of artillery. They were making their pre- 
parations to set the building on fire, and had been bifey all 
night in collecting a large amount of pine-knots, roots, &;c., 
which they had succeeded in pifing against the outer logs, 
at the point where one wing touched the cliff, and where the 
formation of the ground enabled them to approach the build- 
ing without incurring much risk. Their mode of proceeding 
is worthy of being related. One of the boldest and most 
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skilful of their number had crept to the spot, ancl posted 
himself so close to the logs as to be sale from observation, 
as well as reasonably safe from shot. His associates had 
then extended to him one end of a long pole, they standing 
below, some on a shelf of the cliff, and the rest on the 
ground ; all being safe from harm so long as they kept close 
to their respective covers. Thus disposed, these children of 
the forest passed hours in patient toil, in forwarding by 
means of a basket, the knots, aofd other combustibles, up to 
the warrior, who kept his position close under the building, 
and who piled them in the way most favourable to his object. 

Susquesus had the merit of discovering the projected at- 
tempt, the arrangements for which had completely escaped 
the vigilance of the sentinels. It would seem that the Onon- 
dago, aware of the artifices of the red-man, and acquainted 
in particular with the personal character of Jaap's friend, 
Muss, did not believe the night would go by without some 
serious attempt on the house. The side of the cliff was 
much the weakest point of the fortress, having no other 
protection than the natural obstacles of the rocks, which 
were not inaccessible, though somewhat difficult of ascent, 
and the low picketing, already mentioned. ^ Under such 
circumstances, the Indian felt certain the assault would be 
made on that side. Placing himself on watch, therefore, he 
discovered the first attempts of the Hurons, but did not let 
them be known to Herman Mordaunt, until they were 
nearly completed ; his reason for the delay being the impa- 
tience of the pale-faces, which would not have suffered the 
enemy to accomplish his object, so far as preparations were 
concerned; the thing of all others he himself thought to be 
the most desirable. By allowing the Hurons to waste their 
time and strength in making arrangements for an assafuit that 
was foreseen, and which might be met and defeated,. a great 
advantage was obtained ; whereas, by driving them prema- 
turely from an artifice they were known to be engaged in, 
they would have recourse to another, and the difficulty of 
discovery would be added to our other disadvantages. So 
Susquesus reasoned, as was said at the time ; and it is cer- 
tain that so he acted. 

But, the time had come to, meet these covert preparations. 
Herman Mordaunt now held a consultation, on the subgect 
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of our proceedings. The question submitted was, whether 
we ought to let the Hurons go any further; whether we 
should shoot- the adventurous savage who was known still 
to be posted under the logs of the house, and scatter his pile 
of knots, by a sortie ; or, whether it were wiser to let the 
enemy proceed to the extremity of actually lighting his fire, 
before we unmasked. Something was to be said in favour 
of each plan. By shooting the savage who had made a 
lodgment under our walls, and scattering his pile, we should 
unquestionably defeat the present attempt ; but, in all pro- 
bability, another would be made the succeeding night ; 
whereas, by waiting to the last moment, such an effectual 
repulse might be given to our foes, as would at once termi- 
nate their expedition. 

On consultation, and weighing all the points as they 
offered, it was decided to adopt the latter policy. But one 
spot commanded a view of the pile at all, and that was a 
loop, that had been cut only 'the day before, and which 
looked directly down on the place, from a projection that 
existed in the second story, and which ran around the whole 
building. These projections were common enough, in the 
architecture of the provinces at that day, being often adopted 
in exposed positions, purposely to afford the means of pro- 
tecting the inferior and external portions of the dwellings. 
The Nest possessed this advantage, though the loops neces- 
sary to complete the arrangement, had only quite recently 
been cut. At this loop, then^ I stationed myself, for a short 
time,- watching what was going on below. The night was 
dark, but there was no difficulty in distinguishing the pile 
of knots, which to me seemed several feet high, besides 
being of some length, or in noting the movements of the 
Indian who had built it. At the moment I took my stand 
at the loop, this man was actually engaged in setting fire 
to his combustibles. 

For several minutes Guert and I watched our enemy 
while he was thus employed, for the Huron was obliged to 
proceed with the utmost caution, lest a light prematurely 
shed around should betray him. He cautiously lighted his 
knots quite within the pile, having left a place for that pur- 
pose ; and his combustibles were well in flames before the 
latter began to throw their rays to any distance. W© had a 
16* 
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quantity of water provided in the room from which we be- 
held all these movements, and might at any time have ex- 
tinguished the fire, by pouring a stream through our loop, 
provided we did not wait too long. But Guert objected to 
* spoiling the sport,' as he called it, insisting that the logs • 
of the house would be slow to ignite, and that we might at 
any moment scatter the knots, by a rapid sortie. His wish 
was to let the enemy proceed in his designs, as far as would 
be at all safe, in order to render his defeat more overwhelm- 
ing. * 

Owing to our position, directly over his head, we hW no 
chance to see the face of the incendiary while he was thus 
engaged. At length he cast a glance upward, as if to note 
the efiect of the flames, which were beginning to throw their 
forked tongues above the pile, when we both recognised 
Jaap*s prisoner, Muss. The sight proved too much for 
Guert's philosophy, and thrusting the muzzle of his rifle 
through the loop, he blazed away at him, without much re- 
gard to aim. This report was a sort of signal for action, 
the whole house, and all the outer world appearing to be in 
a clamour in an instant. I had no means of seeing Muss, 
but some of our look-outs, who had him in view most of the 
time, told me, after all was over, that the fellow seemed 
much astonished at the suddenness of this assault ; that he 
gazed up at the loop an instant, uttered a loud exclamation, 
then yelled the war-whoop at the top of his voice, and went 
bounding off into the darkness, like a buck put up unex- 
pectedly from his lair. The fields all around the Nest 
seemed to be alive with whooping demons. Herman Mor- 
daunt had done little towards embellishing the place ; and 
stumps were standing in hundreds all about it, many having 
been left within twenty yards of the buildings. It now 
seemed as if every one of these stumps had an Indian war- 
rior lodged behind it, while bands of them appeared to be 
leaping about in the gloom, under the rocks. At one time, 
I fan6tel we must be surrounded by hundreds of these ruth- 
less foes, though I now suppose that their numbers were 
magnified by their activity and their infernal yells. They 
manifested jio intention to attack, nevertheless, but kept 
. screaming around us in all directions, occasionally dis- 
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charging a rifle, but, as a whole, waiting the moment when 
the flames should have done their work. 

Considering the fearful circumstances in which he was 
placed, Herman Mordaunt was wonderfully collected. For 
myself, I felt as if I had fifty lives to lose, Anneke being 
uppermost in my thoughts. The females, however, behaved 
uncommonly well ; making no noise, and using all the self- 
command they could assume, in order not to distract the 
exertions of their husbands and friends. Some of the wives 
of the sturdy settlers, indeed, actually exhibited a species 
of stern courage that would have done credit to soldiers ; 
appearing in the court, armed, and otherwise rendering 
themselves useful. It often happened thdt women of this 
class, by practising on deer, arid wolves, and bears, got to 
be reasonably expert with fire-arms, and did good service 
in attacks on their dwellings. I remarked, in all the com- 
moner class of females, that night, a sort of fierce hostility 
to their savage foes, in whom they doubtless saw only the 
murderers of children, and wretches who made no distinc- 
tion of sex or age, in pursuing their heartless warfare. 
Many of them appeared like the dams of the inferior ani- 
mals when their young were in danger. 

An interval of ten or fifteen minutes must have occurred 
between the moment when Guert discharged his rifle and 
that in which the battle really began. All this time the fire 
was gathering head, our tardy attempts to extinguish it 
proving a complete failure. But little apprehension was felt 
on this account, however, the flames proving an advantage, 
by casting their light far into the fields, and even below the 
rocks, while they did not reach the court at all ; thus placing 
a portion of the enemy, should they venture to attack, under 
a bright light, while it left us in darkness. The only point, 
however, at which we could fear a serious assault, was on 
the side of the rocks, where the court had no other protec- 
tion than the low, but close and tolerably strong picket. 
Fortunately, the formation of the ground on that side pre- 
vented one who stood on the meadows below from firing into 
the court from any point within the ordinary range of the 
rifle. It was this circumstance that had determined the site 
of the garrison. 

Such was the state of things when Anneke's own girl 
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came to ask me to go to her mistress, if it were possible for 
me to quit my station, were it onVy for a minute. Having 
no particular duty to perform, there was no impropriety in 
complying with a request which, in itself, was every way so 
grateful to my feelings. Guert was near me at the time^ 
and heard what the young negress said ; this induced him to 
inquire if there was no message for himself; but, even at 
that serious moment, Mary Wallace did not relent. She 
had been kinder than common in manner, the previous 
night, as the Albanian had admitted ; but, at the same time, 
she had appeared to distrust her own resolution so much, as 
even to giv^ less direct encouragement than had actually, 
escaped her on previous occasions. 

I found Annekc expecting me in that little parlour where 
I had so recently listened to her sweet confessions of tender- 
ness the evening before. She was alone, the instinct of her 
sex teaching her the expediency of having no witness of the 
feelings and language that might escape two hearts that 
were united as were ours, under circumstances so trying. 
The dear girl was pale as death when I entered ; she had 
doubtless been thinking of the approaching conflict, and of 
what might be its frightful consequences ; but, my presence 
instantly caused her face to be suffused with blushes, it be- 
ing impossible for her sensitive mind not to revert to what 
had so lately occurred. This truth to the instinctive princi- 
ple of her nature could hardly be extinguished in woman, 
even at the stak.e itself. Notwithstanding the liveliness and 
varying character of her feelings, Anneke was the first to 
speak. 

" I have sent for you. Corny," she said, laying a hand on 
her heart, as if to quiet its throbbings, " to say one word in 
the way of caution — I hope it is not wrong." 

" You can do nothing wrong, beloved Anneke," I an- 
swered ; " or, nothing that would seem so in my eyes. Be 
not thus agitated. Your fears have increased the danger, 
which we consider as trifling. The risks Guert, Dirck, and 
myself have already run, are tenfold those which now beset 
us." 

The dear girl submitted to have an arm of mine passed 
around her waist, when her head dropped on my breast, 
and she burst into te^rs. Enabled by this relief to command 
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her feelings a little, it was not long ere Anneke raised herself 
from the endearing embrace I felt impelled to give her, 
though still permitting me to hold both her hands; and she 
looked up into my face, with the full confidence of affection, 
renewing the discourse. 

** I could not suffer you to engage in this terrible scene, 
Corny," she said, without one word, one look, one sign of 
the interest I feel in you. My dear, dear father has heard 
all ; and, though disappointed, he does not disapprove. You 
know how warmly he has wished Mr. Bulstrode for a son, 
and can excuse that preference ; but he desired me, not ten 
minutes since, as he left me, after giving ma a "kiss and his 
blessing, to send for you, and to say that he shall hereafter 
look upon you as my and his choice. Heaven alone knows 
whether we are to be permitted to meet again, dear Corny ; 
but, should that never be granted us, I feel it will relieve 
your mind to know that we shall meet as the members of 
one family." 

" We are the only children of our parents, Anneke, and 
our union will gladden their hearts almost as much as it can 
gladden our own." - 

" I have thought of this, already. I shall have a mother, 
now ; a blessing I hardly ever knew !" 

"And one that will dearly, dearly love you, as I know 
\>y her own opinions, again and again expressed in my pre- 
sence." 

" Thank you, Corny— and thanks to that respected parent, , 
too. • Now, go, Corny ; I am fearful this selfish gratification / 
only adds to the danger of the house — go ; I will pray for 
your safety!" 

" One word, dearest ; — poor Guert ! — ^You cannot know 
how disappointed he is, that I alone should be summoned 
here, at such a moment." 

Anneke seemed thoughtful, and it struck me she was a 
little distressed. 

" What can I do to alter this ?" she said, after a short 
pause. "A woman's judgment and her feelings may not 
impel her the same way ; then Mary Wallace is a girl who 
appreciates propriety so highly !" 

" I understand you, Anneke. But, Guert is of so noble 
a disposition, and acknowledges all his defects so meekly, 
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and with so much candour ! Man cannot love woman bet- 
ter than he loves Mary Wallace. Her extreme prudence is 
a virtue, in his eyes, even while he suffers by it." 

" I cannot change Mary Wallace's nature, Corny," said 
Anneke, smiling sadly, and, as I fancied, in a way that said 
« were it I, the virtues of Guert should soon outweigh his 
defects ;' " but Mary will be Mary, and we must submit. 
Perhaps to-morrow may bring her Wavering mind to some- 
thing like decision ; for these late events have proved greatly 
Mr. Ten Eyck's friends. But Mary is an orphan, and pru- 
dence has been taught her as her great protection. Now, 
go, Corny, -les^ you be missed." 

The dear girl parted from me hurriedly, but not without 
strong manifestation of feeling. I folded her to my heart ; 
that being no moment for affectations or conventional dis- 
tance ; and I know / was, while I trusted Anneke might be, 
none the less happy for remembering we had exchanged these 
proofs of mutual attachment. 

Just as 1 reached the court, I heard a yell without, which 
my experience before Ty had taught me was the whoop the 
Hurons give when they attack. A rattling fire succeeded, 
and we were instantly engaged in a hot conflict. Our people 
fought under one advantage, which more than counter- 
balanced the disadvantage of their inferiority in numbers. 
While two sides of the buildings, including that of th^ 
meadows, or the one on which an assault cdtild alone be 
successful, were in bright light, the court still remained 
sufficiently dark to answer all the purposes of defence. We 
could see each other, but could not be distinguished at any 
distance. Our persons, when seen from without, must 
have been confounded, too, with the waving shadows of the 
pickets. 

As I approached the pickets, through the openings of 
which our people were already keeping up a dropping fire 
on the dark-looking demons who were leaping about on the 
meadows below, I learned from Herman Mordaunt, himself, 
who received me by an affectionate squeeze of the hand, 
that a large body of the enemy was collected directly under 
the rocks, and that Guert had assumed the duty of dislodg- 
ing them. He had taken with him, on this service, 'Dirck, 
Jaap, and three or four more of the best men, including both 
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of our Indians. The manner in which he proposed to efkot 
this object was bold, and like the character of the leader of 
the party. As so much depended on it, and on its success, 
I will explain a few of its more essential details. 

The front of the house ranged north and south, facing 
westward. The two wings, consequently, extended east 
and west. The fire had been built at the verge of the cliff, 
and at the north-east angle of the building. This plac^d the 
north and east sides of the square in light, while it left the 
west and south in deep darkness. The gate opening to the 
west, it was not a very hopeless thing to believe it practi- 
cable to lead a small party round the south-west angle of 
the house, to the verge of the cliff, where the formation of 
the ground would allow of a volley's being given upon those 
sayages who were believed to be making a lodgment directly 
beneath our pickets, with a view of seizing a favourable 
moment to scale them. On this errand, then, Herman Mor- 
daunt now gave me to understand my friends had gone. 

" Who guards the gate, the while ?" I asked, almost in- 
stinctively. . 

" Mr. Worden, and your old acquaintance and my new 
tenant, Newcome. They are both armed, for a parson will 
not only fight the battles of the spirit, but he will fight 
those of the field, when concerned. Mr. Worden has shown 
himself a man in all this business." 

Without replying, I left Herman Mordaunt, and proceed- 
ed to the gate myself, since there was little to be done in the 
court. There we were 'strong enough ; stronger, perhaps, 
than was necessary ; but I greatly distrusted Guert's scheme, 
the guard at the gate, and most of all the fire. 

I was soon at Mr. Worden's side. There the reverend 
gentleman was, sure enough, with Jason Newcome at his 
elbow. Their duty was to keep the gate in that precise con- 
dition in which it could be barred, or unbarred, at the short- 
est notice, as friends or foes^ might seek admission. The 
parties appeared to be fully aware of the importance of the 
trust they filled, and I asked permission to pass out. My 
first object was the firej for it struck me Herman Mordaunt 
felt too much confidence in his means of extinguishing it, 
and that our security had been neglected in that quarter. I 
was no sooner outside the buildings, therefore, than I turned 
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to Steal along the wall to the northwest corner, where alone 
I could get a view of the dangerous pile. 

The brightness of the glare that was gleaming over the 
fields and stumps, that came within the compass of the light 
from the fire, added to my security by the contrast, though 
it did not tell well for that particular source of danger. The 
dark stumps, many of which were charred by the fires of 
the clearing, and were absolutely black, seemed to be danc- 
ing about in the fields, under the waving light, and twice I 
paused to meet imaginary savages ere } had gained the corner 
of the house. Each alarm, however, was idle, and I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the desired view. Not only were the 
knots burning fiercely, but a large sheet of fiame was cling- 
ing to the logs of the house, nienacing us with a speedy 
conflagration. The danger would have been greater, but a 
thunder-shower had passed over the settlement only an hour 
before we were alarmed, and coming from the north, all 
that side of the house had beett' well drenched with rain. 
This occurred after 'Muss' had commenced his pile, or he 
might have chosen another side of the buildiqg. The deep 
obscurity of that gust, however, was probably one of the 
means of his success. He must have been at work during 
the whole continuance of the storm. 

I was not absent from the gate two minutes. That brief 
space was sufficient for my first purpose. I now desired 
Jason to enter the court, and to tell Herman Mordaunt not 
to delay a moment in applying the means for extinguishing 
the flames. There was greater danger from them than there 
possibly could be from any other attack upon the pickets, 
made in the darkness of the morning. Jason was cool by 
temperament, and he was a good agent to be employed on 
such a duty. Promising to be quick, he lefl us, and I turn- 
ed my face towards Guert and his party. As yet, nothings 
had been heard of the last* This very silence was a source 
of alarm, though it was diflicult to imagine the adventurer 
had met with an enemy, since such a collision must have 
been somewhat noisy. A few scattering shot, all of which 
came from the west side of the buildings, and the flickering 
light of the fire, were the only interruptions to the otherwise 
deafh-like calm of the hour. 

The same success attended me in reaching the south-west 
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ad in reaching the north-west angle of the house. To me, 
it seemed as if the savages had entirely abandoned the fields 
in my vicinity. When I took my stand at this corner of the 
building, I found all its southern side in obscurity, though 
sufficient light was gleaming over the meadows to render the 
ragged edges of the cliff visible in that direction. I looked 
along the log walls to this streak of light, but could see nd 
signs of my friends. I was certain they were not under the 
house, and b^an to apprehend some serious indiscretion on 
the part of the bold Albanian. While engaged in endeavour- 
ing to get a clue to Guert's movements, by devouring every 
dark object I could perceive with my eyes, I felt an elbow 
touched lightly, and saw a savage in his half-naked, fighting 
attire, at my side. I could see enough to ascertain this, but 
could not distinguish faces. I was feeling for my hunting- 
knile, when the Trackless's voice stayed my hand. 

" He wrong" — said the Onondago, with emphasis. " Head 
too young---hand good — heart good — head very bad. Too 
much firie — dark here — much better." 

This characteristic criticism on poor Guert's conduct, 
served to tell the whole story. Guert had put himself in 
a position in which the Onondago had refused to remain ; in 
other words, he had gone to the verge of the cliff, where he 
was exposed to the light of the fire, and where he was ne- 
cessarily in danger of being seen. Still, no signs of him 
were visible, and I was on the point of moving along the . 
south side of the building, to the margin of the rocks, when 
the Trackless again touched my arm, and said " There !" 

There our party was, sure enough ! It had managed to 
reach the verge of the rocks at a salient point, which placed 
them in an admirable position for raking the enemy, who 
were supposed to be climbing to the pickets, with a view to 
a sudden spring, but at a dangerous distance from the build- 
ings. The darkness had been the means of their reaching 
that point, which was about a hundred yards from the spot 
where I had expected to find them, and admirably placed 
for the intended object. The whole procedure was so much i 
like Guert's character, that I could not%it admire its bold- I 
ness, while I condemned its imprudence. There was, how- 
ever, no time to join the party, or to warn its leader of the 
risks he ran. We, who stood so far in the rear, could see 
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and fully appreciate all the danger, while he fftohMy dtt 
not. There the whole party of them stood, plainly fhoogh 
darkly drawn in high relief, against the light beyond, eadlf 
poising his rifle and making his dispositions for the vcXkf. 
Guert was nearest to the verge of the rocks, actually bend- 
ing over them ; Dirck was close at his side ; Jaap just be- 
hind Dirck ; Jumpergclose at Jaap's elbow ; and four of fh6 
settlers, bold and hardy men, behind the Oneida. 

I could scarcely breathe, for painful expectation, when 1 
saw Guert and his companions thus rising from the earth, 
bringing their entire figures in front of the back-ground of 
light. 1 could have called out to warn them of the dang^ 
they ran ; but it would have done no good, nor was <here 
time for remonstrances. Guert must have felt he occupied a 
dangerous position, and what he did was done very promptly. 
Ten seconds afler I saw the dark forms, all their rifles were 
discharged, as it might be at a single crack. One instant 
passed, in death-like stillness, through all the fields, and in 
the court ; then came a volley from among the stumps at a 
little distance from our side of the building, and the adven- 
turers on the rocks, or those that could, rushed towards the 
gate. Two of the settlers, however, and the Oneida, I saw 
fall, myself. The last actually leaped upward, into (he air, 
and went down the cliff. But Guert, Dirck, Jaap, and the 
other two settlers, had moved away. It was at that moment 
that my ears were filled with such yells as I had not sup- 
posed the human throat could raise, and all the fields on onr 
side of the house seemed alive with savages. To render tite 
scene more appalling, that was the precise instant when the 
water, previously provided by Herman Mordaunt, fell upon 
the flames, and the light vanished, almost as one extin- 
guishes a candle. But for this providential coincidence, 
there was scarce a chance for the escape of one of the ad- 
venturers. As it was, rifle followed rifle, fVom among the 
stumps, though it was no longer with any certain aim. 

The battle had now become a melie. The savages went 
leaping and whoqjlng forward in the darkness, and hea^y 
blows were given and taken. Guert's clear, manly voice 
was heard, rising above the clamour, encouraging his com- 
panions to press through the throng of their assailants, in 
tones full of confidence. Both the Trackless and myself 
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discharged our rifles at the foremost of the Hurons, and 
each certainly brought down his man ; but it was not ^easy 
to see what we could do next. To staad aloof and see my 
friends borne down by numbers was impossible, however, 
and Susquesus and myself fell upon the enemy's rear. This 
charge of ours had the appearance of a sortie, and it pro- 
duced a decided effect on the result, opening a passage by 
which Dirck and the two settlers issued from the throng, 
and joined us. This was no sooner done, than we all had 
to stand at bay, retreating little by little, as we could. The 
result would still have been doubtful, even after we had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the south-western angle of the building, 
had it not been for a forward movement on the part of Her- 
man Mordaunt, at the head of half-a-dozen of his settlers. 
This reinforcement came into the affair with loaded rifles, 
and a single ^discharge, given as soon as we were in a line • 
with our friends, caused our assailants to vanish, as suddenly 
as they had appeared. On reflecting on the circumstances 
of that awful night, in after-life, I have thought that the 
force in the rear of the Hurons began to melt away, even 
before Herman Mordaunt's support was received, leaving * 
their front weak and unsustained. At any rate, the enemy 
fled to their covers, as has just been related, and we entered 
the gate in a body, closing and barring it, as soon as possible. 

I can scarcely describe the change that had come over ' 
the appearance of things in that eventful night. The fire 
was extinguished, even to the embers, and deep darkness 
had succeeded to the glimmering, waving red light of the 
flames. The yells, and whoops, and screams, and shouts, 
for our men had frequently thrown back the defiance of their 
foes in cheers, were done ; a stillness as profound as that o£r 
the grave reigning over the whole place. The wounded 
seemed ashamed even to groan ; but our hurt, of whom 
there were four, went into the house to be cared for, stern 
and silent. No enemy was any longer to be apprehended 
beneath the pickets, for the streak of morning was just ap- 
pearing above the forest, in the east, and Indians rarely 
.attack under the light of day. In a word, that night, at f 
least, was passed, and we were yet protected by Providence. 

Herman Mordaunt now bethought him of ascertaining his 
precise situation, the extent of his own loss, and, as far as 
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possible, of that which we had infttcted on the enemy. Guert 
was called for, to aid in this inquiry, but no Guert was to 
be found ! Jaap, tog, was absent. A muster was had, and 
then it was found that Guert Ten Eyck, Jaap Satanstoe, 
Gilbert Davis, and Moses Mudge were all wanting. The 
Jumper, too, did not appear ; but I accounted for him, and 
for the two settlers named, having actually seen them fall. 
Day returned to us slowly, while agitated by the effect of 
these discoveries ; but it brought no relief. We soon ven- 
tured to re-open the gates, knowing no Indian would remain 
very near the building, while it was light ; and, having ex- 
amined all the dangerous covers, we passed outside the court 
with confidence, in quest of the bodies of our friends. Not 
an Indian was seen. Jumper excepted. The Oneida lay at 
the foot of the rocks, dead, and scalped ; as did Davis and 
•Mudge on the summit. Everything else human had dis- 
appeared. Dirck was confideflnt that six or seven of the 
Hurons fell by the volley from the cliff, but the bodies had 
been carried off. As to Guert and Jaap, no traces of them 
remained, dead or alive. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** She looked on many a face with vacant eye. 
On many a token without knowing what ; 
^ She saw them watch her without asking why, 
And reck'd not who around her pillow sat ; 
Not speechless, though she spoke not ; not a sigh 

Relieved her thoughts : dull silence and quick chat 
Were tried in vain by by those who served ; she gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the grave." 

Bthoit. 

It was a most painful moment to me, when Herman Mor- 
daunt, an hour afler all these facts were established, came 
to sumnnon me to the presence of Anneke and Mary Wal- 
lace. One gleam of^ joy, one ray of the sunshine of the 



heart, shone on Anneke's sweet countenance as she saw me 
unharmed enter the room, but it quickly disappeared in the 
strong sympathy she felt for the sufferings of her friend. 
As for Mary Wallace, death itself could hardly have left *' 
her more colourless, or with features more firmly impressed 
with the expression of mental suffering. Anneke was the 
first to speak. 

" God be praised that this dreadful night is passed, and 
you and my dearest father are spared !" the precious girl 
said, with fervour, pressing the hand that had taken one of 
hers, in both her own. " For this much, at least, we can 
be grateful ; would I could add for the safety of us all !" 

" Tell me the worst at once, Mr. Littlepagqi" added Mary 
Wallace ; " I can bear anything better than uncertainty. Mr. 
MordauQt says that you know the facts better than any one 
else, and that you must relate them. Speak, then, though 
it break my heart to hear it ! — is he killed ?" 

" I hope, through Heaven's mercy, not. Indeed, I think 
not ; though 1 fear he must be a prisoner." 

" Thank you for that, dear, dear Mr. Littlepage 1 Oh ! 
Thank you for that, from the bottom of my heart. But , 
may they not torture him? Do not these Hurons torture 
their prisoners ? Conceal nothing from me. Corny ; you 
cannot imagine how much self-command I have, and how 
well I can behave. Oh I conceal nothing." ^ 

Poor girl ! At the very moment she was boasting of her - 
fortitude and ability to endure, her whole frame was trem- 
bling from head to foot, her face was of the hue of death, 
and the smile with which she spoke was frightfully haggard. 
That pent-up passion, which had so long struggled with her 
prudence, could no longer be suppressed. That she really 
loved Guert, and that her love would prove stronger than* 
her discretion, I had not doubted, now, for some months ; 
but, never having before witnessed the strength of any feel- 
ing that had been so long and so painfully suppressed, I con- 
fess that this exhibition of a suffering so intense, in a being 
so delicate, so excellent, and so lovely, almost unmanned 
me. I took Mary Wallace's hand and Jed her to a chair, 
searce knowing what to say to relieve her mind. All this 
time, her eye never turned from mine, as if she hoped to 
learn the truth by the aid of the 9ense of sight alone. How 
17* 
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anxious, jealous, distrustful, and yet beseecluQg leas tkftt 
gaze! 

«* Will he be tortured?" She rather whiapeied haskil|F^ 
-than asked aloud. 

" I trust, by God's naercy, not. They have taken my- 
slave, Jaap, also ; and it is far more probable that he would 
be the victim, in such a case, than Mr. Ten Eyck " 

"Why do you call him Mr. Ten Eyck? You have al- 
ways called him Guert, of late— you are his friend — you 
think well of him — you cannot be less his friend, bow that 
he is miserable, than when he was happy, and Uie pride of 
all human eyes, in his strength and manly beauty 1" 

"Dear Mis^ Wallace, compose yourself, I do entreat of 
you — no one will cling to Guert longer then I." 

"Yes; I have always thought this— always /el( Ihia. 
Guert cannot be low, or mean in his sentiments, while aa 
educated gentleman, like Corny Littlepage, is his friend. 
I have written to my aunt, and we must not be too hasly in 
our judgments. The spirit and follies of youth will soon 
be over, and then we shall see a shining character in Guert 
Ten Eyck. Is not this true, Anneke ?" 

Anneke knelt at the side of her friend, folded her in her 
arms, drew the quivering head down upon her own sympa- 
thizing bosom, and held it there a moment, in the very alti- 
^tude of protecting, solacing love. After a brief pause, Ma- 
ry Wallace burst into tears, and I have ever thought that 
that relief, under God's mer<!y, saved her reason. In a Skw 
minutes, the sufiTerer became more calm, when she retLced 
into herself, as was her wont, leaving Anneke and me to 
discuss the subject. 

After turning all the chances and probabilities in our 
loainds, I promised my companions not to lose a moment, but 
to use immediate means of ascertaining all that could be 
ascertained, in Guert's behalf, and of doing everything that 
could be done, to save him. 

"You will not deceive me, Corny," whispered Mary Wal- 
lace, pressing my hand at leave-taking, in both her owu. 
" I know I can depend on you, for he Coasts of being your 
friend.'^ 

Anneke's painful smile added force to this request, and I 
tore myself away unwilling to quit such a suifeier, yet ua- 



aAite 4o VBfoam' i^rvma Morcbunt mm seen coBversing 
wA iSosquesus, in the couit, aad I joioed him atoncQ, de- 
tennined to kne no time. 

^1 wa» speakmgio tibe Trackless xwi this vety subject,'' 
amwered fiisman Mordautit, as seon as I had explained my 
purpose, ^and am now waiting for his answer* Do you 
itmk it, tbea, saife to send a fnessenger out to the Hurons, 
ift 'Order to i-acjaiite after our friends, and io treat with 
tiiem !" 

A* «o 0eoA i «- Why not ?" jreturned the Indian* « Red 
imn g^ Io see iinessea^r. Go when he "wmt; come 
ba^ when h» want. How can jaoake bargain, if scalp mes- 
apogejr?" 

i had heard that the most savage tribes rei|)ected a mes- 
iOikger ; and) indeed, the necessity of so doing was, of itself, 
aa$>rt4>f secii^ity that such must be the case. It was true, 
tbat Ae beanerof a ^ag might b^ in more danger, on such 
ap lerrafidt .than would be the case in a camp of ciyili;&ed 
ni^n ; but ^hese Canada-Indians had been long serving with 
the fFoench, and their chiefs, beyond a question, had ob- 
tained some of the notions of pale-face warfare. Without 
muqih reflection, therefore, and under an impulse in behalf 
of my friend, and my slave — for Jaap's fate was of lively 
interiest with me — 1 volunteered to bear a flag myself. 
Herman Mordaunt siK>ok his head, and seemed reluctant to 
comply. 

•*Awieke would hardly pardon me for consenting to that," 
he answered. " Yqu mqst remember, now, Corny, that a 
very tender and sensitive heart is bound up in you, and 
yp\i must no longer act like a thoughtless, single man. It 
wpuld be far better to send this Onondago, if he. will agree 
tp go. lie understands the red men, and will be able to 
interpret the omens with more certainty, than any of us. 
What say you, Susquesus ; will you be a messenger to the 
Hurons r 

^* Sartain ; — why no go, if he want 1 Good to be messen- 
ger sometime. Where wampum — what tell him?" 

Thus encouraged, we deliberated together, and soon had 
Susquesus in readiness to depart. As for the Indian, he laid 
aside all his arms, washed the war-paint from his face, put 
a calico shirt over his shoulders, and assumed the guise of 
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peace. We gave him a small, white flag to carry, feelkig 
certain that the Huron chiefs must understand its meaning ; 
and thinking it might be better, in bearing a message from 
pale-faces, that he who carried it should have a pale-face 
symbol of his errand. Susquesus found some wampum, too ; 
having as much faith iir that, probably, as in anything else. 
He then set forth, being char^ to offer liberal ransom to 
the Hurons, for the living, uninjured bodies of Guert Tea 
Eyck and Jaap Satanstoe. 

We entertained no doubt that the enemy wouM be found 
in the ravine, for that was the point, in every respect, most 
favourable to the operations of the siege; being near the 
house, having a perfect cover, possessing water, wood, and 
other conveniences. From that point the Nest could be 
watched, and any favourable chance improved. Thither, 
then, Susquesus was told to proceed; though it was not 
thought advisable to fetter one so shrewd, with too many 
instructions. Several of us accompanied the Onondago to the 
gate, and saw him moving across the fields, towards the 
wood, in his usual loping trot, A bird could scarcely have 
flown more directly to its object. 

The half-hour that succeeded the disappearance of Sus- 
quesus, in the mouth of the ravine, was one of intensely 
painful suspense. We all remained without the gate, wait- 
ing the result, including Dirck, Mr. Worden, Jason, and 
half-a-dozen of the settlers. At length the Onondago re- 
appeared ; and, to our great joy, a group followed him, in 
which were both the prisoners. The last were bound, but 
able to walk. This party might have contained a dozen of- 
the enemy, all of whom were armed. It moved slowly out 
of the ravine, and ascended to the fields that were on a level 
with the house, halting when about four hundred yards from 
us. Seeing this movement, we counted out exactly the 
same number of men, and went forward, halting at a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards from the Indians. Here we 
waited for our messenger, who continued on, after the 
Hurons had come to a stand. Thus far everything looked 
propitious. 

*.* Do you bring us good news?" Herman Mordaunt eagerly 
asked. " Are our friends unhurt ?" 
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*« Got scalp — no hurt — ^take prisoner — jump on *em, ten, 
two, six — colch *em, then. Open eyes ; you see." 

" And the Hurons — do they seem inclined to accept the 
ransom? Rum, rifle, blanket and powder; you offered all, 
I hope, Susquesus?" 

<< Sartain. No forget ; that bad. Say take all that ; some 
more, too." 

" And they have come to treat with us ? What are wo to 
do, now, Susquesus?" 

" Put do^ rifle — ^go near and talk. You go — priest go — 
young chief go — that t'ree. Then t'ree warrior lay down 
rifle, come talk, too. Prisoner wait. All good." 

This was sufficiently intelligible, and believing that any- 
thing like hesitation might make the condition of Guert 
desperate, we prepared to comply. I could see that the 
Rev. Mr. Worden had no great relish for the business, but 
was ashamed to hang back when he saw Herman Mordaunt 
cheerfully advancing to the interview. We three were met 
by as many Hurons, among whom was Jaap's friend * Muss,' 
who was evidently the leading person of the party. Guert 
and Jaap were held, bound, about a hundred yards in the 
rear, but near enough to be spoken to, by raising the voice. 
Guert was in his shirt and breeches, with his head uncovei* 
ed, his fine curly hair blowing about in the wind, and I 
thought I saw some signs of blood on his linen. This might 
be his own, or it might have come from an enemy. I called 
to him, therefore, inquiring how he did, and whether he were 
hurt. 

«* Nothing to speak of, Corny, I thank you," was the 
cheerful answer; "these red gentlemen have had me tied to 
a tree, and have been seeing how near they could hurl their 
tomahawks without hitting. This is one of their customary 
amusements, and I have got a scratch or two in the spoit. 
I hope the ladies are in good spirits, and do not let the busi- 
ness of last night distress them." 

" There is blessed news for you, Guert — Susquesus, ask 
these chiefs if I may go near my friend to give him one 
word of consolation — on my honour, no attempt to release 
him will be made by me, until I return here." 

I spoke earnestly, and the Onondago interpreted what I 
had said into the language of the Hurons. I had made this 



sbiinewhat hardy request, under an iipimise that I fou^ pn- 
governable, and was surprised, as well as pleased, to find it 
granted. These savages confided in my word, and trusted 
to my honour with a stately delicacy that might have done., 
credit to the manners of civilized kings, giving themselves 
no apparent concern about my movements, although they 
occurred in their own rear. It was too late to retract, and, . 
leaving Herman Mordaunt endeavouring to drive a bargain 
with Muss and his two companions, I proceeded, uncon- 
cerned myself, boldly towards the armed m^ who held 
Guert and Jaap prisoners. I thought my approach did 
cause a slight movement among these savages, and there 
was a question and answer passed betiyeen them and their 
leaders. The latter said but a word or two, but these were 
uttered authoritatively, and with a commandiug toss of a 
hand. Brief as they were, they answered the purpose, and 
I was neither molested nor spoken to, during the short in- 
terview I had with my friend. 

" God bless you. Corny, for this !" Guert cried with feel- 
ing, as I warmly shook hi|[ hand. "It requires a warm 
heart, and a bold one too, to lead a man into this * lion's 
den.' Stay but a moment, lest some evil come of it, I beg 
%f you. This squeeze of the hand is worth an estate to a 
man in my situation ; but remember Anneke. Ah 1 Corny, 
my dear friend, I could be happy even here, did I know that 
Mary Wallace grieved for me !" 

" Then be happy, Guert. My sole object in venturing 
here, was to tell you to hope everything in that quarter. 
There will be no longer any coyness, any hesitation, any 
misgivings, when you shall be once restored to us." 

" Mr. Littlepage, you would not trifle with the feelings of 
a miserable captive, hanging between torture and death, as 
is my present case ! I can hardly credit my senses ; yet, 
you would not mock me !" 

" Believe all I say — nay, all you wish, Guert. It is sel- 
dom that woman loves as she loves, and this I swear to you. 
I go now, only to aid Herman Mordaunt in bringing you 
where your own ears shall hear such proofs of what I say, 
as have been uttered in mine." 

Guert made no answer, but I could sdb he was profoundly 
affected. I squeezed his band, and we parted, in the full 



hofpi on my si<|^ at lea^t, that the separation would be shorty 
I have reason to think Guert shed tears ; for, on looking 
b^ck, I perceived his face turned away from those who were 
nearest to him. I had but a single glance at Jaap. My 
fellow stood a little in the rear, as became his colour ; |put 
be watched my countenance with the vigilance of a cat. I 
thought it best not to speak to him, though I |^ave him a 
secret sign of encouragement. 

"These chiefs are riot very amicably disposed. Corny,'' 
st^id Herman Mordaunt, the instant 1 rejoined him. " They 
hay^ given n?e to understand that Jaap will be liberated on 
np terrns whatever. They must have his scalp, as Sus-^ 
quesus tells me, on account of some severity he himself has 
shown to pne of these chiefs. To use their own language, 
tbey want it for a plaster to this warrior's back. His fate, 
it would seem, is seaW, and he has only been brought out 
yonder, to raise hopes in t him that are to be disappointed. 
The wretches do not scruple to avow this, in their pwn sen- 
tentiou$ manner. As for Guert, they say he slew two of 
their warriors, and that their wives win miss their husbands, 
and will not be easily quieted unless they see his scalp, too. 
They offer to release him, however, on either of two sets of 
term$. They will give up Guert for two of what they call 
chiefs, or for fbiar common men. If we do not like those 
conditions, they will exchange him, on condition we give 
two Qommoii men for him, and abandon the Nest to them, 
by marching out, with all my people, before the sun is up 
jBipove our heads." 

" Conditions that you cannot accept, under any circum- 
stances, I fear, sir 1" ^ 

" Certainly pot. The delivery of any two 19 out of the 
question — would be so, even to save my own Itfe. As for 
jtlie Nest and* its contents,! would very willingly abandon 
aJl, a few papers excepted, had I the smallest faith in the 
chiefs' being able to restrain their followers; but the dread- 
ful massacre of William-Henry is still too recent, to confide 
.in anything of the sort. My answer is given already, and 
we are about to part. Possibly, when they see us dptOT- 
mined, thpy may lower their demands a little." 

A grave parting wave of the hand was given by Muss, 
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"Who had conducted himself with great dignity in the inter- 
view, and the three Hurons walked away in a body. 

** Best go," said Susquesus, significantly. " Maybe want 
rifle. Hurons in *arnest." 

On this hint, we returned to our friends, and resumed our 
arms. What succeeded, I learned in part by the relations 
of others, while a part was witnessed by my own eyes. It 
seems that Jaap, from the first, understood the desperate 
nature of his own position. The remembrance of his mis- 
deeds in relation to Muss, whose prisoner he had more 
especially become, most probably increased his apprehea- 
*sions, and his thoughts were constantly bent on obtaining 
his liberty, by means entirely independent of negotiation. 
From the instant he was brought out of the ravine, he kept, 
all his eyes about him, watching for the smallest chance of 
effecting his purpose. It happened that one of the savages 
so placed himself before the negro, who was kept behind all 
near him, as to enable Jaap to draw the Huron's knife from 
its sheath without being detected. He did this while I was 
actually with the parly, and att. eyes were on me. Guert 
and himself were bound, by having their arms fastened 
above the elbows, behind the back ; and when Guert turned 
aside to shed tears, as mentioned, Jaap succeeded in cutting 
bis fastenings. This could be done, only while the savages 
were following my retreating form with their eyes. At the 
same time Jaap gave the knife to Guert, who did him a 
similar service. As the Indians did not take the alarm, the 
prisoners paused a moment, holding their arms as if still 
bound, to look around them. The Indian nearest Guert had 
two rifles, his own and that of Muss, both leaning negli- 
gently against his shoulder, with their breeches on the 
ground. To these weapons Guert pointed; and, when the 
three chiefs were on the point of rejoining their friends, who 
were attentive to their movements in order to ascertain the 
result, Guert seized this savage by his arm, which he twisted 
until the Indian yelled with pain, then caught one rifle, while 
Jaap laid hold of the other. Each fired and brought down' 
his man ; then they made an onset with the butts of their 
pieces on the rest of the party. This bold assault, -though so 
desperate in appearance, was the wisest thing they could 
do ; as immediate flight would have left their enemies an op- 
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portuiiity of sending the swift runners of their pieces in 
pursuit. 

The first intimation we had of any movement of this sort 
was in the reports of the rifles. Then, I not only saw, but 
I heard the tremendous blow Jaap gave to the head of 
Muss ; a blow that demolished both the victim and the in- 
strument of his destruction. Though the breech of the 
rifle was broken, the heavy barrel still remained, and the 
negro flourished it with a force that swept all before him. 
It is scarcely necessary to say Guert was not idle in such a 
fray. He fought for Mary Wallace, as well as for himself, 
and he overturned two more of the Indians, as it might be, 
in the twinkling of an eye. Here Dirck did good service 
to our friends. His rifle was in his hands, and, levelling it 
with coolness, he shot down a powerful savage who was on 
the point of seizing Guert from behind. This was the com- 
mencement of a general war, volleys now coming from both 
parties ; from ourselves, and from the enemy, who were in 
the cover of the woods. Intimidated by the fury of the 
personal assault under which they were suffering, the re- 
maining Indians near Guert and the negro leaped away to- 
wards their friends, yelling; leaving their late* prisoners 
free, but more exposed to fire than they could have been 
when encircled even by enemies. . 

Everything passed with fearful rapidity. Guert seized 
the rifle of a fallen Indian, and Jaap obtained another, 
when they fell back towards us, like two lions at bay, with 
rifle-bullets whizzing around them at every step. Of course, 
we fired, and we also advanced to meet them ; an imprudent 
step, since the main body of the Hurons were covered, ren- 
dering the contest unequal. But, there was no resisting the 
sympathetic impulses of such a moment, or the exultation 
we all felt at the exploits of Guert and Jaap, enacted, as 
they were, before our eyes. As we drew together, the for- 
mer shouted and cried — 

" Hurrah ! Corny, rny noble fellow — let us charge the 
woot — there'll not be a reat-skin left in it, in five minutes. 
Forwart, my friends — forwart, all !" 

It certainly was an exciting moment. We all shouted 
in our turns, and all cried * forward,' in common. Even 
Mr. Worden joined in the shout, and pressed forward. Ja- 
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8OD9 too, fought bravely ; and we went at the wood like 90 
mftDy buH*dogs. I fancy the pedagogue thought the fee- 
simple of bis mills depended on the result. On we went, in 
open order, reserving our fire for the last moment, but re- 
ceiving dropping shots, that did us no harm, until we dashed 
into the thicket. 

The Hurons were discomfited, and they fled- Though a 
panic is not usual among those wild warriors, they seldom 
rally on the field. If once driven, against their will, a close 
pursuit will usually disperse them for a time ; and such was 
the case now. By the time I got fairly into the cavine, I 
could see or hear of no enemy. My friends were on my 
right and left, shouting and pressing on ; but there was no 
foe visible. Guert and Jaap were m advance, ibr we could 
not overtake them ; and they had fired, for they got the last 
glimpses of the enemy. But one more shot did come from 
the Hurons in that inroad. It was fired from some one of 
the retreating party, who must have been lingering in its 
rear. The report sounded far up the ravine, and it camo 
like a farewell and final gun. Distant as it was, however, 
it proved the most fatal shot to us that was fired in all that 
affair. I caught a glimpse of Guert, through the trees, and 
saw him fall. In an instant, I was at his side.. 

What a change is that from the triumph of victory to the 
sudden approach of death! I saw by the expression of 
Guert's countenance, as I raised him in my arms, that the 
blow was fatal. The ball, indeed, had passed directly through 
his body, missing the bones, but injuring the vitals. There 
i$ no mistaking the expression of a death-wound on. the 
human countenance, when the efiect is direct and not re- 
mote. Nature appears to admonish the victim of his fat^. 
So it was with Guert. 

" This shot has done for me, Corny," he said, " and it 
seems to be the very last they intended to firp. I almost 
hope there can be no truth in what you told me of Mary 
Wallace!" 

That was neither the time nor the place to speak on such 
a subject, and I made no answer. From the instant the fall 
of Guert became known, the pursuit ceased, and our whole 
party collected around the wounded man. The Indian alone 
^feemed to retain any consciousness of the importance of 



knowing what tlie enemy was dcdng, for his pbalosopfay w^ 
not easily disturbed by the sudden appparaQce of death 
among us. Stil) he liked Guert, as did every one who could 
get beyond the weaknesses of bis outer character, and fairly 
at the noble traits of hia manly nature. Susquesus lookied 
at the sufierer a moment, gravely and not without conosm ; 
then he turned to Herman Mordaunt, and said-^ 

" This bad — save scalp, that good, though. Carry him 
in house. Susquesus follow trail and see wjiat Injin mean." 

As this was well, he was told to watch the enemy, wliile 
we bore our friend towards the Nest. Dirck consented to 
precede us, and let the melancholy truth be known, wbil^ I 
continued with Guert, who held my hand the whole dis- 
tance. We were a most melancholy procession, fo^ victors. 
Not a serious hurt had any of our party received, in this 
last affair, the wound of Gioert Ten Eyck excepted ; yet, I 
question if more real sorrow would have been felt over two 
or three other deaths. AVe had become accustomed to our 
situation ; it is wonderful bow soon the soldier does ; ren- 
dering death familiar, and disarming him of half his terrors ^ 
but calamities can, apd do occur, to bring back an army to 
a sense of its true nature and its dependence on Providence. 
Such had been the effect of the loss of Lord Howe, on the 
troops before Ticonderoga, and such was the efiect of the 
fall of Guert Ten Eyck, on the small band that was collect- 
ed to defend the possessions and firesides of Ravensnest. 

We entered the gate of the house, and found most of its 
tenants already in the court, collected like a congregation 
in a church that awaits the entrance of the dead. Herman 
Mordaunt had sent an order to have his own room prepared 
for the sufferer, and thither we carried Guert, He was 
placed on the bed ; then the crowd silently withdrew. I 
observed that Guert's eyes turned anxiously and inquiringly 
around, and I told him, in a low voice, I would go for the 
ladies myself. A smile, and a pressure of the band, showe4 
how well I had interpreted his thoughts. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I found Mary Wallace, pale it 
is true, but comparatively calm and mistress of herself, i 
That instinct of propriety which seenis to form a part of the ' 
nature of a well-educated woman, had tai^ht her the ne- 
cessity of adf-coDnmand, that no ^tbxi^k of her feelings 
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* should affect the sufferer. As for Anneke, she was like her- 
self, gentle, mourning, and full of sympathy for her friend. 

As soon as apprised of the ohject of my visit, the two 
girls expressed their readiness to go to Guert. As they 
knew the way, I did not attend them, purposely proceeding 
in another direction, in order not to he a witne^ of the in- 
terview. Anneke has since told me, however, that Mary's 
self-command Klid not altogether desert her, while Gqert's 
cheerful gratitude probably so far deceived her as to create 
a short-lived hope that the wound was not mortal. For my- 
self, I passed an hour in attending to the state of things in 
and around the house, in order to make certain that no neg- 
ligence occurred still to endanger our security. At the end 
of that time, I returned to Guert, meeting Herman Mor- 
daunt near the door of his room, 

" The little hope we had is vanished," said the last, in a 
sorrowful lone. " Poor Ten Eyck has, beyond a question, 
received his death-wound, and has but a few hours to live. 
Were my people safe, I would rather thai everything at Ra- 
'vensnest, house and estate, were destroyed, than had this 
happen !" 

Prepared by this announcement, I was not as much sur- 
prised as I might otherwise have been, at the great change 
that had occurred in my friend, since the time I quitted his 
room. It was evident he anticipated the result. Neverthe- 
less he was calm ; nay, apparently happy. Nor was he so 
much enfeebled as to prevent his speaking quite distinctly, 
and with sufficient ease. When the machine of life is stop- 
ped by the sudden disruption of a vital ligament, the ap- 
proaches of death, though more rapidThan with disease, are 
seldom so apparent. The first evidences of a fatal termi- 
nation are discovered rather through the nature of the vio- 
lence, than by means of apparent effects. 

I have said that Guert seemed even happy, though death 
was so near, Anneke told me, subsequently, that Mary 
Wallace had owned her love, in answer to an earnest appeal 
on his part, and, from that moment, he had expressed him- 
self as Che who was about to die contented. Poor Guert ! 
It was little he thought of the dread future, or of the church 
on earth, except as the last was entitled to, and did receive 
on all occasions, his outward respect. It seemed that Mary 
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Wallace, habitually so reserved and silent among her friends, 
had been accustomed to converse freely with Guert, and 
that she had made a serious effort, during her residence in 
Albany, to enlighten his mind, or rather to arouse his feel- 
ings on this all-important subject, and that Guert, sensible 
of the pleasure of receiving instruction from such a source, 
always listened with attention. When I entered the room, 
some allusion had just been made to this theme. 

" But for you, Mary, I should be little better than a hea- 
then," said Guert, holding the hand of his beloved, and 
scarce averting his eyes from their idol a single instant. 
" If God has mercy on me, it will be on your account." 

" Oh I no— no— no — Guert, say not, think not thus /" 
exclaimed Mary Wallace, shocked at this excess of his at- 
tachment even for herself at such a moment. " We all re-j 
ceive our pardons through the death and mediation of his ! 
Blessed Son. Nothing else can save you, or any of us, 
my dear, dear Guert ,* and I implore you not to think other- 
wise." 

Guert looked a little bewildered ; still he looked pleas^. 
The first expression was probably produced by his not ex- 
actly comprehending the nature of that mysterious expia- 
tion, which baffles the unaided powers of man, and which, 
indeed, is to be felt, rather than understood. The look of 
pleasure had its origin in the ' dear, dear Guert,' and, more 
than that, in the consciousness of possessing the affections 
of the woman he had so long loved, almost against hope. 
Guert Ten Eyck was a man of bold and reckless charac- 
ter, in all that pertained to risks, frolic, and youthful adven- 
ture ; but the meekest Christian could scarcely possess a 
more lowly opinion of his own frailties and sins, than this 
dashing young fellow possessed of his own claims to be 
valued by such a being as Mary Wallace. I often wonder- 
ed how he ever presumed to love her, but suppose the appa- 
rent vanity must be ascribed to the resistless power of a pas- 
sion that is known to be the strongest of our nature. It was 
also a sort of moral anomaly that two so opposed to each • 
other in character ; the one verging on extreme recklessness, \ 
the other pushjng prudence almost to prudery ; the one so 
gay as to seem to live for frolic, the other quiet and reserved, 
should conceive this strong predilection for each other ; but 
19* 



80 it w«i. I have heard persons say, however^ that 
varieties in teioperameot awaken interest| and that tjbey who 
have commeDced with such dissimilarities, but have as^iim- 
lated by communioD, atl^chmeat, and habits, after all, make 
the happiest couples. 

Mary Wallace lost all her reserve, in the gush of tender- 
ness and sympathy, that now sw^t all before it. Through* 
out the whole of that morning, she hung a1;K>pt j&uert, as ^ 
mother watches the ailing infant. If his thirst i^eis to be 
a$8ua|^, her hand held the cup ; if his pillow wi^ to be 
repla^, her care suggested the alteration ; if his brow was 
to be wiped, she performed that office for him, auflTer'mg no 
other lo come between her and (be object of her solicitude. 

There were moments when the manner in which Mary 
Wallace bung over Guert, was infinitely touching. Anneke 
and I knew that her very soul yearned to lead his thoughts 
to dwell on the subject of the great change that wa3 so near. 
Nevertheless^ the tenderness of the woman was so puob 
stronger than even the anxiety of the Christian, that we per- 
ceived she feared the influence on his wound. At length, 
happily for an anxiety that was beginning to be too pain^ 
for endurance, Guert spoke on the subject^ himself. Whe- 
ther his mind adverted naturally to such a topic, or he per- 
ceived the solicitude of his gentle nurse, I could not say. 

" I cannot stay with you long, Mary," he said, " and I 
should like to haW Mr. Worden's prayers, united to yours, 
ofiered up in my belialf. Corny will seek the Domini^, fo|r 
an old friend ?" 

I vanished from the room, and was absent ten isainutQa. 
At the end of that time, Mr. Worden was ready in his s^f- 
plice, and we went to the sick room. Certainly, our ojld 
pastor had not the way of manifesting the influence of reli- 
gion, that is usual to the colonies, especially to those of the 
more northern and eastern portion of the country,^ yet, 
there was a heartiness in his manner of praying, at tin^, 
that almost persuaded me he was a good man. I will pwn, 
however, that Mr. Worden was one of those clergyi)Qep)i 
who could pray much more sincerely for cer^n persona» 
than for others. He was partial to poor Guert; and I really 
thought this was paanifest in his accents, on ilm melancholy 
OQcasioii. 



Ilie dying man was relieved by this attentioa to the rites 
of the church. Guert was not a metaphysician ; and, at no 
period of his life, I belie-ve, aid be ever enter very closely 
into the consideration of those fearful questions which were 
connected with his existence, origin, destination, and position, 
in the long scale of animated beings. He had t^ose general 
notions on these subjects, that all civilized n^en imibe by 
^ education and jcpmmunion with their fellows, but nothing 
more. He understood it was a duty to pray ; and I make 
no doubt he &ncied there were times and season^ in which 
^ j this duty was more imperative than at others ; and tioMs 
and sealsons when it might be dispensed with. 

How tenderly and how anxiously did Mary Wallace 
watch oyer her patient, during the whole of that sad day 1 
She seamed to know neither weariness nor latigue. To- 
wards evening, it was just as the sun was tinging the sum- 
mits of the trees with its parting light, she came towards 
Anneke and myself, with a face that was slightly illumi- 
nated with something like a glow of pleasure, and whispeped 
to us, that Guert was fcetter. Within ten minutes of th^ 
moment, I approached the bed, and saw a slight moveoien^ 
of the patient's hand, as if be desired me to come nearer. 

"Corny," said Guert, in a low, languid vwce — "it is 
nearly all over. I wish I could see Mary Wallace,' once 
more, before I die !" 

Mary was not, could not be distant. She fell upon her 
knees, and clasped the^ yielding form of her lover to her 
heart. Nothing was said on either side ; or, if aught were 
said, it was whispered, and was of a nature too sacred to be 
communicated to others. In that attitude did this young 
woman, long so coy and so difficult to decide, remain for 
near an hour, and in that quiet, cherishing, womanly em- 
brace, did Guert Ten Byck breathe his last. 

I left the sufferer as much alone with the woman of hit 
heart, as comported with prudence and a proper attration on 
my part ; but it was my melancholy duty to close his eyes. 
Thus prematurely terminated the earthly career of as manly a 
spirit as ever dwelt in human form. That it had imperfections, 
my pen has not concealed ; but the long years that hafm 
since passed away^ have not served to obliterate the regard 
. so noble ^ temperament could not fail to awaken. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

How dow the day didet on ! When we desire 
Time's haste, he seems to lose a match with lobsters : 
And when we wish him stay, he imps his wings 
With feathers plomed with thought 

Albakazab. 

It is unnecsessary to dwell on the grief that we all felt for 
our loss. That night was necessarily one of watchfulness, 
but few were inclined to sleep. The return of light found 
us unmolested, however; and an hour or two later,' Sus- 
quesus can)e in, and reported that the enemy had retreated 
towards Ticonderoga. There was nothing more to fear 
from that quarter, and the settlers soon began to return to 
their dwellings, or to such as remained. In the course of a 
week the axe again rang in the forest, and rude habitations 
began to reappear, in the*places of those that had been de- 
stroyed. As Bulstrode could not well be removed, Herman 
Mordaunt determined to pass the remainder of the season at 
Ravensnest, with the double view of accommodating his 
guest, and of encouraging his settlers. The danger was 
known to be over for that summer at least, and, ere the ap- 
proach of another, it was hoped that the humiliated feelings 
of Great Britain would so far be aroused, as to drive the 
enemy from the province; as indeed^w^as effectually done. 

On consultation, it was decided that the body of Guert 
ought to be sent, for interment among his friends, to Albany. 
Dirck and myself accompanied it, as the principal attendants, 
all that remained of our party going with us. Herman Mor- 
daunt thought it necessary to remain at Ravensnest, and 
Anneke would not quit her father. The Rev. Mr. Worden's 
missionary zeal had, by this trial, effectually evaporated, and 
he profited by so favourable an occasion to withdraw into 
the safer and more peopled districts. I well remember as 
*ve marched afler the horse-litter that carried the remains 
of poor Guert, the diviners making the following sensible 
remarks : — 

«* You see how it is, on this frontier, Corny," he said ; 
« it is premature to think of introducing; Christianity. Chris- 
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tianity is essentially a civilized religion, and can only be of • 
•*lise among civilized beings. • It is true, my young friend, 
*that many of the early apostles were not learned, after tl^ 
fashion of this world, but they were all thoroughly civilized, 
Palestine was a civilized country, and the Hebrews were a 
great people ; and I consider the precedent set by our bless- 
ed Lord is a command to be followed in all time, and that 
his appearance in Judea is tantamount to his saying to his 
apostles, * go and preach me and my gospel to all dvilized 
people.' " 

I ventured to remark that there was something like a 
direct command to preach it to all nations, to be found in 
the bible. 

" Ay, that is true enough," answered Mr, Worden, " but 
it clearly means all civilized nations. Then, this was before 
the discovery of America, and it is fair enough to presume 
that the command referred solely to known nations. The 
texts of scripture are not to be strained, but are to be con- 
strued naturally, Corny, and this seems to me to be the' na- 
tural reading of that passage. No, I have been rash and 
imprudent in pushing duty to exaggeration, and shall con- 
fine my labours to their proper sphere, during the remainder 
of my days. .Civilization is just as much a means of provi- 
dence as religion itself; and it is clearly intended that one 
should be built on the other. A clergyman goes quite far 
enough from the centre of refinement, when he quits home 
to come into these colonies to preach the gospel ; letting 
alone these scalping devils the Indians, who, I greatly fear, 
were never born to be saved. It may do well enough to 
have societies to keep them in view, but a meeting in Lon- 
don is quite near enough ever to approach them." 

Such, ever after, appeared to be the sentiments of the Rev. 
Mr. Worden, and I took no pains to change them. I ought, 
however, to have alluded to the parting with Anneke, before 
I gave the foregoing extract from the* parson's homily. 
Circumstances prevented my having much private commu- 
nication with my betrothed before quitting the Nest; for 
Anneke's sympathy with Mary Wallace was too profound 
to permit her to think much, just then, of aught but the 
latter's sorrows. As for Mary herself, the strength and 
depth of her attachment and grief were never fully appre- 
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"ciated, until time came to vindicate them. Her seeming 
calm was soon restored, for it was only under a tempest of' 
fteling that Mary Wallace lost her self-command ; and the * 
affliction that was inevitable and irremediable, one of her 
^ regulated temperament and high principles, struggled to 
endure with Christian submission. It was only in afler-life ^ 
that I came to know how intense and absorbing had, in 
truth, been her passion for the gay, high-spirited, ilUedu- 
cated, and impulsive young Albanian. 

Anneke wept for a few minutes in my arms, a quarter of 
an hour before our melancholy procession quitted the Nest. 
The dear girl had no undue reserve with me ; though I found 
her a little reluctant to converse on the subject of our oWfii 
loves, so soon after the fearful scenes we had just gone 
through. Still, she lefl me in no doubt on the all-important 
point of my carrying away with me her whole and entirely 
undivided heart. Bulstrode she never had, never eouM love. 
This she assured me, over and over again. He amused her, » 
and she felt for him some of tfje affection and interest of 
kindred, but not the least of any other interest. Poor Bul- 
strode ! now I was certain of success, I had very magnani- 
mous sentiments in his behalf, and could give him credit for 
various good qualities that had been previously obscured in 
my eyes. Herman Mordaunt had requested nothing might 
be said to the major of my engagement ; though an early 
opportunity was to be taken by himself, to let the suitor 
understand that Anneke declined the honour of his hand. 
It was thought the information would best come from him. 

" I shall be frank with you, Littlepage, and confess I hhve 
been very anxious for the union of my da'Ughter and Mr. 
Bulstrode," added Herman Mordaunt, in the interview we 
had before I lefl the Nest ; " and I trust to your own good 
sense to account for it. I knew Bulstrode before I had any 
knowledge of yourself; and there was already a connection 
between us, that was just of a nature to render one that was 
closer, desirable. I aball not deny that I fancied Anneke 
fitted to adorn the station and circles to which Bulstrode 
would have carried her ; and, perhaps, it is a natural parental 
weakness to wish to see one's child promoted. We talk of 
humility and contentment, Corny, though there is much of 
the nolo episcopari about it, afler all. But you see that the 
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*pri^renee of the child is so much stronger than that of the 
.parent, that it must prevail. I dare say, after all, you would 
' much rather be Anneke's choice, than be mine?" * 

"I can have no- difficulty in admitting that, sir," I an- 
swered; "and I feel very sensible of the liberal manner in 
which you yield your own preferences to our wishes. Cer- 
tainly, in the way of rank and fortune, I have little to offer, 
Mr. Mordauttt, as an offset to Mr. Bulstrode's claims ; but, 
in love for your daughter, and in an ardent desire to make 
her happy, I shall not yield to him, or any other man, 
though he were a king." * 

"In the way of fortune, Littlepage, I have very few re- 
grets* As you are to live in this country, the joint means 
df the two families, which, some day, must centre in yoti 
Und Anneke, will prove all-sufgcient ; and, as* for posterity, 
Ravensnest and Mooseridge will supply ample provisions. 
As the colony grows, your descendants will increase, and 
. your means will increase with both. No,, no ; I may have 
been a little disappointed ; that much I will own ; but I have 
not been, at any time, displeased. God bless you, then, my 
dear boy ; write us from Albany, and come to us at Lilacs- 
bush in September. Your reception will be that of a son." 
It is needless to dwell on the melancholy procession we 
formed through the woods, Dirck and myself kept near the 
body, on foot, until we reached the highway, when vehicles 
were provided for the common transportation. On reaching 
Albany, we delivered the remains of Guert to his relatives, 
and there was a suitable funeral given. The bricked closet 
behind the chimney, was opened, as usual, and the six dozen 
^ of Madeira, that had been placed in it twenty-four years 
before, or the day the poor fellow was christened, was found 
to be very excellent. I remember it was said generally, 
that better wine was di'unk at the funeral of Guert Ten 
Eyck, than had been tasted at the obsequies of any indi- 
vidual who was not a Van Rensselaer, a Schuyler, or a Ten 
Broeck, within the memory of man. I now speak of funerals 
in Albany ; for I do suppose the remark would scarcely apply 
to many other funerals, lower down the river. As a rule, 
however, very good wine was given at all our funerals. 

The Rev, Mr, Worden officiated, and was universally re- 
garded with interest, as a pious minister of the gospel, who 
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had banly eeeaped the fate of the person he was now can-'*' 
mitting ' dust to dust,' while devotedly and ardently employ- ' 
ed in endeavouring to rescue the soiris of the very savages 
who sought his life, from the fate of the heathen. 

I rememher there was a very well worded paragraph to 
this efEsct in the New York Gazette, and I had heard it 
said, but do not remember to have ever seen it myself, that 
in one of the reports of the Society ibr the Promulgation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the circumstances were al- 
- luded to in a very touchiug and edifying manner. 

. Poor Guert ! I passed a few minutes at his grave before 
we went south. It was all that was left of his fine person, • 
his high spirit, his lion-hearted courage, his buoyant spirits, 
. and his unextiuguishable love of frolic. A finer physical 
( man I never heheld, or one who better satisfied the eye, in 
all respects. That the noble tenement was not more intel- 
lectually occupied, was purely the consequence of a want 
of education. Notwithstanding, all the books in the world 
could not have converted Guert Ten Eyck into a Jason ^ 
Newcome, or Jason Newcome into a Guert Ten Eyck. 
Each owed many of his peculiarities, doubtless, to the pro- 
vince in which he was bred and born, and to the training 
consequent on these accidents ; but nature had also drawn 
, broad distinctions between them. All the wildness of 
j Guert's impulses could not altogether destroy his feelings, 
tone, and tact as a gentleman ; while all the soaring, extra- 
vagant pretensions of Jason never could have ended in ele- 
vating him to that character. Alas!^ Poor Guert! I sin- 
ceipely mourned his loss for years, nor has his memory yet 
ceased to have a deep interest with me. 

Direk Pollock and I would have been a good deal caressed 
at Albany, on our return, both on account of what had hap.- 
pened, and on account of our Dutch connections, had we 
been in the mood to profit by the disposition of the people. 
But, we were not. The sad events with which we had been 
connected were still too recent to indulge in gaieties or com* 
pany ; and, as soon, as possible after the funeral, we seized 
the opportunity of embarking on board a sloop bound to New 
York. Our voyage was generally considered a prosperous 
one, lasting, indeed, only six days. We took the ground 
three times, it is true ; but nothing walalhought oflhcS, such 
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{(ittdbnta b^iag of frequtut ooonrrtncd. Amoiig th* tvMto 
C^ thisr sart^ one occurred in the Overslaugh^ and I passed 
a few houra tbare very pleasantly, as it was so near the 
scene of our adventure on the river. Anneke always oo< 
Qupied much of my thcw^hts, but pleasing pictures of her 
^ntie decision, her implicit reliance on myself, her resigna* 
tioB, hflf spirit, and her intelligence were now blended, with* 
out any alloy, in my recollections. The dear girl had 
confessed to me, that she loved me even on that fearful 
night, for her tenderness in my behalf dated much farther 
back. This was a great addition to the satisfaction witb 
whiok I went o¥er every incident and speech, in recollec- 
tion, endeavouring to recall the most minute tone or expres-* 
sien, to see if I oould note connect it with any sign of that 
paoDJon, which I was authorized in believing did even then 
eaiat. Thus aided, equally by Anneke's gentle, blushing 
admissions, and my own wishes, I had no difficulty in re« 
calling pictures that were infinitely agreeable to myself, 
though possibly not minutely accurate. 

In the Tappaan Sea, Dirok lefl us; proceeding into 
Rockland, to join his family. I continued on in the sloop^ 
reaching port next ckiy. My uncle and aunt Legge wer9 
delighted to see me, and I . soon found I should be a lion, 
had I leisure to remain in town, in order to enjoy the noto** 
itkiy my connection with the northern expedition had cre- 
ated. I found a deep mortification pervading the capital, in 
ooosequence of our defeat, mingled with a high determina- 
tfOA to redeem our tarnished honour. 

Sbtanttoe, with all its endearing ties, howefver, called ma 
a#fty ; and I left town, on horseback, leaving my efieots to 
M<Mr by the first good opportumty, the morning of thadaj 
MMseeedtng that on which i had af rived. I shall not attempt 
taemiceai one weakness. As usual, I stopped at Kii^i;»> 
Mdge to dtae and bait; and while the notable landlady 
Wtts preparing my dinner, I ascended the heights to cateit 
di> distant view of Litacsbush. There lay the pretty cottage- 
lihe dweiliog, placed beneath its hill, amid a wilderness of 
shrubbery ; but itig lovely young mistress was far awayy 
a«d I found the pieasurs with which I gased at it blended 
inih regrets. 

** You have been north, I hear, Mr. Littl^wge," my landw 
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ladj obsen^ed, while I waa discussing her himb^ and 
and asparagus ; " pray, sir, did you hear or see anything 
of our honoured neighbours, Herman Mordaunt and his 
charming daughter 1" 

**Much of both, Mrs. Light; and that under trying 
circumstances. Mooseridge, my father's property in that 
part of the province, i» quite near to Ravensnest, Hernmn 
Mordaunt's estate, and I have passed some time at it. Have 
no tidings of the family reached you, lately t" 

^ None, unless it be the report that Miss Anneke will 
never return to us." 

^* Anneke not return ! In the name of wonder, how de 
yen hear thb?" 

^ Not as Miss Anneke, but as Lady Anneke, or 8omo> 
thing of that sort. Isn't there a General Bulstrom, or some 
great oflScer or other, who seeks her hand, and on whoon 
she smiles, sir ?" 

" I presume I understand you, now. Well, what do you 
learn of him?" 

^ Only that they are to be married next month — some 
say they are married already, and that the old gentleman 
gives Lilacsbush, out and out, and four thousand pounds 
currency, down, in order to purchase so high an honour for 
his child. I tell the neighbours it is too much, Miss Annelnf 
being worth any brd in England, on her own, sole, ao^ 
count," 

This intelligence did not disturb me, of course, for it was 
tavern-tidings and neighbours' news. Neighbours! How 
much is that sacred word prostituted ! You shall find peo- 
l^e opening their ears with avidity to the gossip of a neigh* 
boiirhood, when nineteen times in twenty it is less entitled 
to credit than the intelligence which is obtained from a die*- 
tence, provided the latter c»me from persons o£ the same 
class in life as the individuals in question, and are known te 
them. What means had this woman of knowing the secrali 
of Herman Mordaunt's family, that were one-half aa good 
as those possessed by friends in Albany, for instance 1 This 
neighbourhood testimony, as it is called, does a vast deal 
of mischief in the provinoe, and most especially in ^oae 
parts of it where our own people are brought in contaei 
with their i^ilow«subjectat from the toote eastern colonies. 



In my.eyes, Jason Newocnne's opinions of Herman M^r- 
daont, and his acts, would be nearly worthless, shrewd as 
I admit the man to be ; for the two have not a distinctive 
opinion, custom, and I had almost said principle, in com* 
mon. Just appreciation of motives and acts can only pro- 
ceed from those who feNsl and think alike ; and this is mo- 
rally impossible where theie ekist broad distinctions ia 
social dasses. It is just for this -reason that we attach so 
little importance to the ordinary reports, and even to the 
sworn evidence, of servants. 

Our reception at Satanstoe was just what might have been 
expected. My dear mother hugged me to her heart, again 
ind again, and seemed never to be satisfied with feasting her 
eyes on me. My father was af&cted at seeing me, too ; and 
I thought there was a very decided moisture in his eyes. 
As for old Capt. Hugh Roger, three-score-and-ten had ex- 
hausted his fluids, pretty much ; but he shook me heartily 
by the hand, and listened to my account of the movements 
before Ty with all a soldier's interest, and with somewhat 
of the fire of one who had served himself in more fortunate 
times. I had to fight my battles o'er and o'er again, as a 
matter of course, and to recount the tale of Ravensnest in 
all its details. We were at supper, when I concluded my 
most laboured narrative, and when I began to hope my 
duties, in this respect, were finally terminated. But my dear 
mother had heavier matters still, on her mind ; and it was 
necessary that I should give her a private cdnference, in her 
own little room. 

'< Corny, my beloved child," commenced this anxious and 
most tender parent, " you have said nothing particular to 
me of the Mordaunts. It is now time to speak of that 
family." 

" Have I not told you, mother, how we met at Albany, 
and of what occurred on the river." I had not spoken of 
that adventure, in my letters, because I was uncertain of the 
true state of Anneke's feelings, and did not wish to raise 
expectations that might never be realized. — ^''And of our 
^oing to Ravensnest in co'mpany, and of all that happened 
at Ravensnest after our return from Ty." 

" What is all this to me, child I I wish to hear )rou speak 
of Anneke — is.it true that she is going to be married 1'* 
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< It Ui true. Lean affirm that miioh from her own moMtlk^ 

My dear mother's countenance fell, and I could hardlj 
puiBue my wicked equivoque any further* 

^'And she has even had the effrontery to own this to fem 
Corny r 

" She has, indeed | though truth compels me to add^ thai 
ahe hlushed a great deal while admitting it, and seemed ottlj 
biir*dispo8ed to be so frank : that is, at first ; for, in the 
end, she rather smiled than blushed." 

" Well, this amazes roe ! It is only a proof that vanity, 
and worldly rank, and worldly riches, stand higher in the 
estimation of Anneke Mordaunt, than excellenoe and modest 
merit." 

^* What riches and worldly rank have I, mother, to tempt 
any woman to forget the qualities you have mentioned 1" 

^' I was not thinking of you, my son, in that sense , at all. 
Of course, I mean Mr. Bulstrode-" 

*< What has Mr. Bulstrode to do with my marriage with 
Anne Mordaunt ; or any one else but her own sweet self* 
who has consented to become my wife; her fiither, who 
accepts me for a son, my father, who % about to imitate his 
exam^e, by taking Anneke to his heart as a daughter, and 
you, my dearest, dbarest mother, who are the only person 
nkely to raise obstacles, as you are now doing." 

This was a boyish mode of producing a most delightful 
surprise, I am very ready to acknowledge ; and, when I 
saw my mother burst into tears, I felt both regret and shamo 
at having practised it. But youth is the season of folly, 
and happy is the man who can say he has never trifled noore 
seriously with the feelings of a parent. I was soon par* 
doHed — what ofience would not that devoted mother have 
pardoned her only child ! — when I was made to relate all 
that was proper to be told, of what had passed between An- 
tteke and myself. It is scarcely neeesaary to sjfty, I was 
assured of the cheerful acquiescence in my wishes, of all 
my own lamily, from Capt. Hugh Roger, down to the dear 
person who was speaking. They had set their minds on 
my becoming, the husband of this very youi^ lady ; and I 
could not possibly have made any oommunioation that woul4 
bl» naore agreeable, as I was given to understand from each 
and All, tM very night. 



My return to Satanstoe occurred in the last half of tWe 
month of July. The. Mordaunts were not to be at Lilacs- 
bush until the middle of September, and I had near twt) 
months to wait for that happy moment. This time wa's 
passed as well as it could be. I endeavoured to intermit 
myself in the old Neck, and to plan schemes of future hap- 
piness there, that were to be realized in Anneke's society. 
It was and is a noble farm ; rich, beautifully placed, having 
water on more than three of its sides, in capital order, and 
well stocked with such apples, peaches, apricots, plums, and 
other fruits, as the world can scarcely equal. It is true that 
the provinces a little further south, such as New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, think they can beat 
us in peaches ; but I have never tasted any fruit that I thought 
would compare with that of Satanstoe. I love every tree, 
wall, knoll, swell, meadow, and hummock about the old 
place. One thing distresses me. I love old names, such as 
my father knew the same places by ; and I like to mispro- 
nounce a word, when custom and association render the 
practice familiar. I would not call my friend, Dirck Pol- 
lock, anything else but Pollock, unless it might be in a 
formal way, or when asking him to drink a glass of wine 
with me, for a great deal. So it is with Satanstoe; the 
name is homely, I am willing to allow ; but it is strong, and 
conveys an idea. It relates also to the usages and notions 
of the country ; and names ought always to be preserved, 
except in those few instances in which there are good rea- 
sons for altering them. I regret to say, that ever since the 
appearance of Jason Newcome among us, there has been a 
disposition among the ignorant and vulgar, to call the Neck, 
Dibbleton; under the pretence I have already mentioned, 
that it once belonged to the family of Dibblees roir, as some 
think, as a pious diminutive of Devil's-Town. I indignantly 
repel this supposition ; though, I do believe, that Dibbleton 
is only a sneaking mode of pronouncing Devilton ; as, I 
admit, I have heard the old people laCighingly term the NeCk. 
This belongs to the ** Gaul darn ye" school, and it is not to 
my taste. I say the ignorant and vulgar, for this is just the 
class to be squeamish on such subjects. I have been told— 
though I cannot say that I have heard it myself— but I am 
told, there tiave been peO{^e fVom the eastward among us df 
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kta y6«rt» who a^ct to call " HelUGate," " HarUOate,*' or 
*' WbirUGate," or by some other Buch sentimeiital, whirt-fi- 
fig Qaine ; and these are the gentry who would wkh to alter 
*«Satan8toe" into '' Dibbleton I" Since the eastern tnie^ 
have begun to come among us, indeed, they have commenoed 
a desperate inroad on many of our old, venerated Duteh 
names; names that the English, direol from home, have 
generally respected. Indeed, change— change in ail things, 
s^ems to be the besetting passion of these people. We, of 
New York, are content to do as our ancestors have doae 
before us ; and this they ridicule, making it matter of accu- 
sation against us, that we follow the notions of our fiitheiy. 
I^hall never complain that they are deserting so many of 
their customs ; for, I regard^ the changes as improvements ; 
but I beg that they may leave us ours. 

That there is such a thing as improvement I am willing 
enough to admit, as well as that it not only compels, but 
excuses changes ; ^ut, I am yet to learji it is matter of just 
reproach that a man follows in the footsteps of those who 
have gone before him. The apothegms of David, and the 
wisdom of Solomon, are just as much apothegms and wis- 
dom, in our own time, as they were the day they w«re 
written, and for precisely the same reason — their truth. 
Where there is so much stability in morals, there must be 
permanent principles, and something surely is worthy to be 
saved from the wreck of the past, f doubt if all this craving 
tbt change has not more of selfishness in it than either <^ 
expediency or of philosophy ; and I could wish, at least, 
that Satahstoe should never be frittered away into so sneak- 
ing a substitute as Dibbleton. 

That was a joyful day, when a servant in Herman Mar- 
daunt's livery roide in upon our lawn, and handed me a 
letter from his master* informing me of the safe arrival of 
he family, and inviting me to ride over aext day in time to 
sake a late breakfast at Lilacsbush. Anneke had written 
to me twice previously to this ; two beautifblly expressed, 
ibminine^ yet spirited, afiectionate letters^ in which the ten- 
derness and sensibility of her nature were barely restrained 
by the delicacy of her sex and situation. On the reeeipt of 
this welcome invitation, I wa« guilty of the only pieoe df 
con^Rti» extfef vaiMftce that I can reaiember havii^i 



mitted in the course of my life. Herman Mordauat^s Uitk 
wa9 well treated, ajkl dismissed with a letter of acceptimc^. 
One hour after he left Sataastoe — I do love that veoerabte 
name, i^id hope all the Yankees in Christendom will not he 
able to alter it to Dibbleton — but, one hour aller the negr» 
was off, I followed him myself, intending to sleep at the 
well-known inn at Kingsbridge, and not present myself at 
the Bush, until the proper hour n^t morning. 

I had got to the house of the talkative landlady two houn 
before sunset, put up my horse, secured my lodgings, and 
was eating a bite myself, when the good housewife entered 
the room. 

'* Your servant, Mr. Littlepage," commenced this loqua* 
cious person ; " how are the venerable Captmn Hugh Roger^ 
and the Major, your honoured father? Well, I see by your 
smile. Well, it is a comfortable thing to have our friends 
enjoy good health — my own poor man enjoyed most wretched 
health all last winter^ and is likely to enjoy very much the 
same, that which is coming. I should think you had come 
to the wedding at Lilacsbush, Mr. Corny, had you not stopped 
at my door, instead of going on direct to that of Hermaa 
Mordaunt." 

I started, but supposed that the news of what -waa t» 
happen had leaked out, and that this good^oman, wilM^ 
ears were always open, had got hold of a neighbourho4>4p 
trvthj for once in her life. 

" I am on no such errand, Mrs. Light, but hope 'to be 
married, one of these days, to some one or other." 

*' I was not thinking of your marriage, sir, but thitt of 
Miss Anneke, over at the 'Bush, to this Lord Bulstrom. It's 
a great connection for the Mordaunts, after all, though Heat- 
man Mordaunt is of good blood, himself, they tell me. The 
' knight's man often comes here, to taste new cider, which he 
admits is as good as English cider, and I believe it is the 
only thing which he has found in the colonies that he thinks 
is one-half as good ; but Thomas tells me all is settled, and 
that the wedding must take place right soon. It has only 
been put off on account of Miss Wallace, who is in deep 
mourning for her own husband, having lost him within the 
honey-moon, which is the reason she still bears her own 
name. They tell me a widow who los^ her htishand in 
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the honey-moon is obliged to bear her maiden name ; other- 
wise Miss Mary would be Mrs. Van Goort, or' something 
tike that." 

As it was very clear the neighbourhood knew little about 
the true state of things in Herman Mordannt*s family, I took 
Yny hat and proceeded to execute the intention with which 
I had left home. I was sorry to hear that Bulstrode was at 
Lilacsbush, but had no apprehension of his ever marrying 
Anneke. I toot the way to the heights, and soon reached 
the field where I had once met the ladies, on horseback. 
There, seated under a tree, I saw Bulstrode alone, and ap- 
parently in deep contemplation. It was* no part of my plan 
to be seen, or to have my presence known, and I was re- 
tiring, when I heard my name, discovered that I was recog- 
nised, and joined him. 

The first glance at Bulstrode showed me that he knew 
the truth. He coloured, bit his lips, forced a smile, and 
came forward to meet me, limping jtist enough to add in 
terest to his gait, and ofifered his hand with a fj-ank manli- 
ness that gave him great merit in my eyes. It was no trifle 
to lose Anne Mordaunt, and I am afraid I could not have 
manifested half so much magnanimity. But, Bulstrode was 
a man of the world, and he knew how to command the ex- 
hibition of hi^eelings, if not to command the feelings them- 
selves. 

«* I told you, once, Corny," he said, offering his hand, 
** that we must remain friends, coute qui coute — you have 
been successful, and I have failed. Herman Mordaunt told 
me the nrjelancholy fact before we left Albany ; and I can 
tell you, Ms regrets were not so very flattering to you. 
Nevertheless, he admits you are a capital fellow, and that 
if it were not for Alexander, he could wish to be Diogenes. 
So you have only to provide yourself with a lantern and a 
tub, marry Anneke, and set up housekeeping. As for the 
honest man, I propose saving ^ou some trouble, by offering 
myself in that character, even before you light your wick. 
Come, take a seat on this bench, and let us chat." 

There was something a little forced in all this, it is true, 
but it was manly i I took the seat, and Bulstrode went on. * 

" It was the river that made your fortune, Corny, arid 
CMidid me." 



I imMf hat Mud nothing ; though I knew better, 

*< Tfa^re is a iate in love, as in war. Well, I am as weQ 
off as Abercrombie ; we l^th expected to. be victorious, while 
eaoh is conquered. I am mqre fortunate, indeed ; for he can 
oever «i[^eot to get another army, while I may get another 
wi&r I wish yoa would be frank with me, and confess ta 
nfhut you particularly ascribe your own successi" 

<' It is natural, Mr. Bulstrode, that ^, young woman should 
prefer to live in. her own country, to Uviog in a strange 
faadi and among strangers." 

"Ay, Corny, that is both patriotic and modest ; but it is 
not the real reason. No, sir i it was Scrub, an^ the thea^ 
tricals, by which I have been undone. With most provisb- 
cials, Mr. Littlepage, it is a sufficient apology &r anything, 
that (he metropolis approves. So it is with you colouists, in 
general ; let England say yes, and you dare not say» no. 
There is one thing, that persons who live so far irom homes 
seldom learn ; and it is this : There are two sorts of great 
worlds ; the great vulgar world, which includes all but the 
very beust in taste, principles, and manners, whether it be in 
a capital or a country; and the' great respectable worlds 
which, infinitely less numerous, contains the judicious, the 
instructed, the intelligent, and, on some questions, the good* 
Now, the first form fashion ; whereas the last produce some* 
tbii^ far better and more enduring than fashion. Fashion 
oflen stands rebuked, in the presence of the last class, smaU 
as it ever is, numerically. Very high rank, very finished 
tastes, very strong judgments, and very correct principlesi 
all unite, more or less, to make up this class^ On«u or more 
of these qualities may be wanting, perhaps, but tne union 
of the whole forms the perfection of the character. We 
have daily examples o£ this at home, as well as elsewhere ; 
though, in our artificial state of society it requires more de« 
eided qualities to resist the influence of fashion, when there 
is not positive, social rank to sustain it, perhaps, than it 
V M in one more natural. That which first struck me, 
in Anneke, as is the case with most young men, was her 
delicacy of appearance, and her beauty. This I will not 
deny. In this respect, your American women have qui|p 
taken me by siirprise* In Englaqd, we are so accustomed 
t» aMooiftte a certain delicacy of person and air, with hi§b 
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rank, thftt, I wHt confestt, I landed in New York ^viM iio 

ekpieGtation of meeting a single female, in fhe whole icouhtfy, 
^at was not compamtively coarse^ and what we are ac<nilsr» 
tomed to consider common, in physique ; yet, I must doiir 
say that, apart from mere conventional finish, I find quite ttl 
large a proportion of aristocratical-looking females arnon^ 
you, as if you had a full share of dutchesses. The Itfst 
thing I ahottld think of calling an American woman, would 
be coarse. She may want manner, in one sense ; she may 
want finish, in a dozen things ,* she may, and oflen does, 
want utterance, as utterance is understood among the ac- 
complished; but she is seMora, indeed, coarse or Ttilgaxv 
according to our European understanding of the terms." 

"And of what is all this apropos^ Bulstrode?" 

•* Oh ! of your success, and my defeat, of course, Corny,** 
answered the major, smiling. " What I BKan, is this — 
that Anneke is one of your second class, or is better than 
' what fashion can make her ; and Scrub has been the means 
of my undoing. She does not care for fashion, in a play, 
I or a novel, or a dress even, but looks for the proprieties. 
Yes, Scrub has proved my undoing !" 

I did not exactly believe the last ; but, finding Bulstrode 
so well disposed to give his rejection this turn, it was not 
my part to contradict him. We talked together half an 
hour longer, in the most amicable manner, when we parted $ 
Bulstrode promising not to betray the secret of my presence. 

I lingered m sight of the house until evening, when I 
ventured nearer, hoping to get a glimpse of Anneke as she 
passed some window, or appeared, by the soil light of th6 
moon, under the piazza that skirted the south front of the 
building. Liiacsbush deserved its name, being a perfect 
wilderness of shrubbery ; and, favoured by the last, I had 
got quite near the house, when I heard light footsteps on the 
gravel of an adjacent walk. At the next instant, sofl, low 
voices met my ears, and I was a sort of compelled auditor 
of what followed. 

" No, Anne, my fate is sealcjd for this world," said Mary 
Wallace, " and I shall live Guert's widow as faithfully and 
dev6tedly, as if the marriage-vow had been pronounced: 
This much is due to his oftemory, on account of the heait-. 
VaifA doubts I permitted to influence me, and which difev% 



hMf ijito-^HSB tmvibie seenm tiiat des^royod him. When a 
woman really loves, Anaake, it is vaia to itruggle agaisst 
anylhiag but positive unwovthineas, I fear. Poor Ouert nvas * 
not marmrlhy in any senoe ; he was erring and impulsive, 
bull not uBworthy. No — ^no***-Dot aaworthy! I ought to 
hftvo given him my band, and he woald have been spared 
to us. As it is, I can only live his widow in secret, and in 
love. You have done well, dearest Anneke, in being s6 
frank with Corny Littlepage, and in avowing that prefer- 
ence which you have felt almost from the first day of your 
acquaintance." 

Although this was music to my ears, honour would not 
sailer me t^ hear more, and I moved swiflly away, stirring 
the bushes in a way to apprize the speaker of the proximity 
of a stranger. It was necessary to appear, and I endea- 
voured so toilo, without creating any alarm. 

" It must be Mr. Bulstrode," said the gentle voice of An- 
neke, " who is probably looking for us — ^see, there he comes, 
and we will meet " 

The dear speaker became tongue-tied ; for, by this time, 
I was near enough to be recognised. At the next instant, 
I held her in my arms. Mary Wallace disappeared, how 
or when» I cannot say. I place a veil over the happy hour 
that succeeded, leaving the old to draw on their experience 
for its pictures, and the young to live in hope. At the end 
of that time, by Anneke's persuasion, I entered the house, 
and had to brave Herman Mordaunt's disposition to rally 
me. I was not only mercifully, but hospitably treated, how- 
ever, Anneke's father merely laughing at my little adven- 
tiM'e, saying, that he looked upon it favourably, and as a 
sign that I was a youth of spirit. 

Early in October we were married, the Rev, Mr. Worden 
performing the ceremony. Our home was to be Lilacsbush, , 
wjlych Herman Mordaunt conveyed to me the same day, I 
leaving it, as it was furnished, entirely in my hands. He j 
also gave me my wife's mother's fortune, a respectable in- ^ 
dependence, and the death of Capt. Hugh Roger, soon after, 
added considerably to my means. ,We made but one fam- 
ily, between town, Lilacsbush, and Satanstoe, Anneke and 
my mother, in particular, conceiving a strong affection for 
each other. 



SIM SATAirtToa. 

Ab t9t BulstiodA» lie wmt haum bsfore Uia nurria|^ km 
kaefM up a correspondence with ua to this hour, ifc as etill 
eiogle, and is a dechirad old faacheler. His ]etter% however, 
are too light-^hearted to leave us any eonoera on the mtlgjact ; 
though tl^ are matlere that may fall to the ahare oT my 
•OB Merdauot, should he ever have the graoe to eontimie 
this fiunily narrative. 
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